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PREFACE 


Our ENGLIsH presents with confidence to young Ameri- 
cans of the Ninth Grade a series of social, business, and civic 
situations that belong to their own world, in school and out. 
In order to meet these situations, communication in oral and 
written English is necessary, natural, inevitable. In order 
to meet them well, practice is indispensable; good habits of 
speech must be promoted; faults and errors must be elimi- 
nated; an ambition for good form must be encouraged. In 
functional relationship to each of these situations is a mini- 
mum essential of grammar (the development of sentence- 
sense) and a minimum essential of logic and rhetoric (the 
development of paragraph-sense). 

Since language is a social and a socializing instrument, in- 
dividual improvement is best promoted by group activities. 
Hence, extensive training in team work is offered in this 
book by the use of projects, clubs, committees, class books, 
other class publications, the school paper, co-operative letter- 
writing, co-operative criticism, competitive language drills, 
programs, dramatizations, discussions, and debates. To all 
of these activities one test has been applied—the test of 
worthiness. Each proposal must be worth attempting; each 
must be sensible and practical; each must be capable of suc- 
cessful performance by the Ninth Grade pupil. 

A large amount of oral work is provided; first, because 
good oral habit is the most desirable end of all language in- 
struction; secondly, because oral composition in the Ninth 
Grade is the best preparation and groundwork for written 
composition; thirdly, because the pupil’s writing represents 
his status in language most accurately if it is merely his oral 


- English transferred to paper. His sentence-sense grows keen 
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as he learns to hear his sentences while writing them. All 
oral practice prepares the pupil for the silent application of 
the ear: test to his written composition. In the oral work, 
also, a visible audience is present; and the effect of the oral 
habit upon writing is a more vivid realization of the person 
addressed, a more direct and idiomatic mode of speech, and 
a better choice of material for meeting the situation. 

The vivid realization of audience in writing brings to the 
foreground considerations of common courtesy in our com- 
mon American life. These considerations render reasonable 
the large share of attention that must be given to arbitrary 
and conventional details in grammar, usage, punctuation, 
spelling, the use of capitals, and to good form generally. But 
the warfare upon bad English must employ all other weapons 
that are available: habit-forming drills, games, competitions, 
analyzing, parsing, diagramming, criticism, revision. All of 
these have their place in the scheme of language training for 
pupils of the Ninth Grade. 

The chief place belongs of right to the constructive rather 
than to the merely critical. We correct in order to teach self- 
correction. We criticize in order to show a better way. We 
instruct in order that our instruction may not long be needed. 
The power that the teacher covets for his pupils is that which 
he at present supplies. To help the Ninth Grade citizen to 
attain that degree of competence in speaking and writing 
which is appropriate to his age and ability is the modest 
purpose of this volume. 

The authors desire to acknowledge their obligation to 
teachers who during the last four years have tested the in- 
novations included in this book. 
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CHAPTER I 


ENGLISH IN EVERY-DAY USE 
1. INTRODUCTORY TALK 


Everybody is sure to become interested in English 
whether he studies it hard or not. Excepting when we 
are asleep, we are constantly hearing or reading words 
that are new to us and modes of expression that seem 
strange. They excite our curiosity. ‘‘ Whispering is 
taboo”’ might be a puzzling expression to some mem- 
bers of this very class. So might ‘‘Full many a gem of 
purest ray serene.”” We know what “many” means, 
but what does “full many”? mean? So also until we 
are acquainted with business terms we might wonder 
about the meaning of “‘C. O. D.” or “‘f. o. b.” or “net 
30 days.’’ We are compelled every day to learn more 
about English in order to understand what is said to 
us in writing or by word of mouth. 

It is the same when we are expressing ourselves to 
others. The more words we have for use as needed, 
the better for us. The more skilful we are in forms of 
expression, the more certain it is that we shall make 
ourselves understood. Have you never seen two or 
three older children in a candy store, or a toy shop, 
trying to help a smaller child express in language what 
he wants to buy? For lack of skill in using our native 
speech we may all be in the helpless position of the 
small child, whatever our age. We must know how to 


make our wants understood clearly. 
‘ 
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Skill in writing is, of course, very important. Skill in 
oral speech, including ordinary conversation, is much 
more important. We talk ever so much more than we 
write, and we admire those who have learned to talk 
freely without lack of words or loss of breath. They 
seem to have so many more ways of saying things than 
others have. They never fail to make their wants 
known. Those who talk well get what they want in 
this world more often than others do. All that we can 
possibly learn in school about this English of ours, all 
that we can possibly add to our own skill and resources 
in using language, will be of constant advantage to us. 
The more we know of the language, the better we can 
understand and enjoy life. 

We get our ideas through personal experience and 
through reading. We express our ideas in writing or in 
oral speech. The things that happen in our experience, 
the usual things as well as the unusual things, we talk 
about, and often write about. The more keenly we are 
interested in our experiences, the better we write about 
them and talk about them. It is true also that we 
understand and enjoy reading all the better when it 
happens to deal with things in our own experience. — 
The one who has lived in a crowded side street of a 
large city, with flickering lamp-lights, organ-grinders, 
and troops of children dancing on the pavement, will 
understand the feelings of the city poet who says, 


I am homesick for the little roads of beauty 
The little roads that any one may gain, 
Dance music beating in the lamp-light, 
Organ music grinding in the rain. 
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The one who has spent his childhood in the country 
will feel a thrill as Whittier recalls 


Knowledge never learned of schools: 
Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild flower’s time and place, 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung. 


All of our reading appeals to experience. If we have 
had the experience, or something like it, we appreciate 
the reading more vividly. So, reading and enjoying 
literature, like talking and writing, depends upon per- 
sonal experience. To be alert to all that we experience 
is to help our English in talking, in writing, and in 
appreciation. 


2. A CLASS TALK: FAIR PLAY 


The best thing about sports and games is the health- 
ful pleasure that they give. But no sport or game can 
give real pleasure unless both sides are determined to 
keep the competition honorable and above board. 
Trickiness, even though successful for a time, will soon 
ruin a sport or game and disgrace every one connected 
with it. To be sportsmanlike means to be fair and gen- 
erous in treating opponents. 

Every kind of game calls for true sportsmanship, the 
spirit of fair play. Two football teams, called the Ken- 
nedy and the Woodhull teams, were playing for the 
school championship. After a hard and well-fought con- 
test, Woodhull made a touchdown and tied the score. 
There was doubt about the ball’s reaching goal. Dink 
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Stover, who belonged to the Kennedy team, had ex- 
pected to play, but he had been assigned duty as lines- 
man. Of course he was anxious for his team to win. 
Dink’s team was beaten if the Woodhull team won a 
disputed goal. Imagine Dink’s feelings when he was 
called on to make the decision. Here is the story. 


A Good Sportsman 


“No goal,” said Slugger Jones, “‘time’s up.” 

Dink Stover raised his head in surprise, scarcely 
crediting what he had heard. The Woodhull team 
were furiously disputing the decision. Encouraged 
by audible comments from the spectators, Slugger 
Jones, surrounded by a contesting, vociferous mass, 
suddenly swept them aside and began to take the 
vote of the officials. 

“Keifer, what do you say?” 

Captain Keifer, referee, shook his head. 

“‘T’m sorry, Slugger; it was close, very close, but 
it did seem a goal to me.” 

“Tug, what do you say?” 

“Goal,” said Tug Wilson, a linesman for Wood- 
hull. At this, jeers and hoots broke out from Ken- 
nedy. 

“Of course he’d say that!” 

“He’s from Woodhull.” 

“Hold up, hold up, now,” said Slugger Jones, 
more excited than any other one. ‘Don’t get ex- 
cited; it’s up to your own man. Dink, was it a 
goal or no goal?” 

Stover suddenly found himself in a whirling, 
angry mass—the decision of the game in his own 
hands. He saw the faces of Tough McCarty and 
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the Coffee-Colored Angel in the black crowd about 
him and he saw the sneer on their faces as they 
waited for his answer. Then he saw the faces of 
his own team-mates and knew what they, in their 
frenzy, expected from him. 

He hesitated. 

“Goal or no goal?” cried the umpire, for the 
second time. 

Then suddenly, face to face with the hostile mass, 
the fighting blood came to Dink. Something cold 
went up his back. He looked once more above the 
riot, to the shadowy posts, trying to forget Tough 
McCarty, and then with a snap of his jaws, he an- 


ered, ‘‘Goal!” 
Sete OWEN JOHNSON 


I. What made it difficult for Dink to make the final 
decision about the goal? Does he deserve to be called 
a good sportsman? Why? How does a good sportsman 
accept defeat? How does he accept success? 

II. Fair play is as necessary in work as in sports. 
Though no one will ever know the difference, work 
should be done honestly and thoroughly. If a nail is 
needed, it should be driven well, even though the place © 
is to be covered with plaster. Bridge workers are as 
careful with a hidden bolt as with one that will always 
show. There are fair and unfair ways of getting a les- 
son, sweeping a room, sewing on a button. The habit 
of fairness in work should save much trouble and dis- 
content in the world. 

Read the following story of a surveyor who did his 


work conscientiously and accurately although he 
worked alone. 
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The Young Surveyor 


In the old colonial days of America there was a 
boy in Virginia of fine family, who was the best 
athlete of his time. Of splendid presence, more 
than six feet in height, and accustomed to all kinds 
of manly sports and activities, he could outrun, 
outwrestle, outshoot, and outjump any youth of 
his acquaintance. He was widely famous as a 
horseman. 

This lad determined to have an adventurous life. 
He could have an easy and profitable future on his 
mother’s plantation; but his energy was such that 
he sought a more strenuous life. He much desired 
to be a sailor and was about to ship before the mast, 
when his mother’s entreaties stayed him. Then he 
determined to be a surveyor. 

Soon a good opportunity came to him. Lord 
Fairfax, his neighbor, had extensive holdings of 
land in the wilderness to the westward. He offered 
the work of surveying the land to this lad who was 
then only sixteen years old. He set off eagerly, 
accompanied only by a guide and a servant or two 
as cook and linesman. He was gone three years. 
During that time he toiled alone, amid all the perils 
of an unknown region, and with no cheer from 
friends or neighbors. 

Not long ago the United States Coast Survey 
went over this territory and studied the figures that 
the boy of sixteen to nineteen had made, working 
alone, so many years before. They found his sur- 
vey in every respect honest and accurate. The boy 
was George Washington. 
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What difficulties did the boy Washington often face 
during his three years of surveying? How did he meet 
these difficulties? What proof have we of his fair play 
in work? 

Expressing Opinions 


The expression of opinion constitutes a large share of 
our daily talk. To other people our opinions are worth 
more if they are the result of thinking. We should not 
be too hasty in expressing opinions about people or we 
may do harm rather than good. In spite of this dan- 
ger, we should cultivate the habit of forming opinions 
and of expressing them when asked to do so. 

A good result of expressing an opinion is that some 
one is sure to correct it if it is wrong. Thus the ex- 
pression of our opinions, especially in school, is an 
important element in our education. We should be 
ready to give a reason for our opinion; and we should 
be willing to modify our opinion when we hear a better 
reason that counts against it. 

Everything that we read, hear, or see calls for an 
inference, or opinion. On many subjects we are com- 
pelled to form our own opinions, and, as we find them 
confirmed, they ripen into judgments and enable us 
to act with decision when action is necessary. This 
is especially true in matters of conduct and good citi- 
zenship. 


I. Express freely your opinion about the following: 
1. How is fair play violated sometimes in a basket- 
ball game? in a tennis game? 


2. What does fair play require if you see three boys 
attack one? 
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3. What does fair play to your teacher require when 
you know that you will not be able to return to school 
for several days? 

4. How does fair play come in when one is careless 
about preserving quiet in a library or in a study room? 

5. Is it a violation of fair play to fail to do a duty 
on time? Why? 

6. How can a pupil show fair play in his attitude 
» toward his studies? 

7. In investigating who broke a rule of the school, 
is it fair for the teacher to question a friend of the pupil 
under suspicion? Is it fair for the friend to evade the 
questions asked by the teacher? 

8. Is it fair for a poor speller to have a friend cor- 
rect his composition for spelling before he hands it in? 

9. Without mentioning names, cite an instance of 
cheating in examination. How much is promotion 
worth when won by cheating? 

10. What can be done by this class to make fair 
play the rule in all school work? 


II. Mention other situations in school, home, or 
business which invite discussion about fair play. Ex- 
press your opinions honestly and freely. 


3. THE SENTENCE 
A good sentence has three essential qualities: 


1. It is clear in meaning. 
2. It is correct in grammar. 
3. It expresses a complete thought. 
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Notice the following: 


A man with three children were coming up the 
walk. 


This sentence is clear, but it is not correct in grammar. 
Were should be was. Notice also this sentence: 


A brown house stood across the river in the 
woods. 


The sentence is correct in grammar but the meaning is 
not clear. It probably means, ‘‘In the woods across the 
river stood a brown house.’’ Modifiers must be placed 
very carefully so that there can be no mistake about 
the exact meaning of the sentence. 

Of course every sentence must have (1) a subject; 
that is, a part which tells what is spoken of; and (2) 
a predicate; that is, a part which asserts something about 
the subject. But careless writers sometimes forget this 
and we then see fragments of sentences written as if 
they were whole sentences. Thus, 


The storm began at six o’clock. In the morning. 


Here “In the morning’’ is set off by itself as if it were. 
asentence. It has no subject and no predicate, and is, 
therefore, not a sentence. The whole should be ex- 
pressed as follows: 


The storm began at six o’clock in the morning. 
There are several tests which will help you to deter- 


mine whether a group of words is a sentence. For the 
present you will use only the subject and predicate test. 


1k 


to twenty. 


THE SENTENCE 


For Practice 


Divide the class into team A and team B. On a 
slip of paper write your name and the figures from one 
Your teacher or a classmate will read the 
groups of words after each figure. To indicate that each 
group of words after a figure is a sentence, write on your 
paper the word yes; to indicate that one of the groups 
of words is not a sentence, write the word no. Your test 
is: Has each group of words a subject and a predicate? 

A member of team A will keep the score for team B, 
and a member of team B will keep the score for team 


A. Each correct answer counts five. 


L 


2. 


10. 


We have to take setting up exercises. Every 
single morning. Sick or well. 

Divide your class equally. Into team A and 
team B. 

Ask your purse what you can buy. That is the 
habit of thrifty people. 

We soon discovered the flowers. They were 
hidden by tall ferns. 

All along the highways and the byways of the 
country. The boy scouts hiked. Rain or 
shine. 

In the depths of a lonely pine forest. We 
camped at night. 

In the public grounds stood a log cabin. With 
an interesting history. 

Each day you should study your lessons. With- 
out fail. 
He met cousin John. At the station. Promptly 

at nine. 

We decided not to leave the city at that time. 
Very hastily. 
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11. These nestlings in our apple tree are continu- 
ally crying. For their mother of course. 

12. On the morning of July the fourth many years 
ago. We hoisted a flag in front of our cot- 
tage. 

13. Mother and father planned to visit their old 
home in Virginia. Near Richmond. 

14. For his birthday present, he gave Fred a com- 
plete camping outfit. It included a tent, 
fishing rods and tackle, cooking utensils, and 
a canoe. 

15. In spite of all inconveniences of camp life near 
the river. We enjoyed every minute of our 
stay. 

16. In Egypt and all along the great desert of 
Sahara the stately date palm grows. The 
favorite food of the people. 

17. The markets were well supplied. Butter, eggs, 
pickles, and everything. 

18. We saw many interesting insects. Some bril- 
liant ones. 

19. Here are the groceries that you ordered. Where 
is your receipt? 

20. Written on the blackboard. The sentence ex- 
presses a complete thought. 


II. Make complete sentences of all expressions op- 
posite which you wrote the word no. 


Essential Parts 


I. Both the subject and the predicate of a sentence 
may consist of only one word; as, 


Boys work. 
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Or, both the subject and the predicate may consist of 
groups of words; as, 


Some boys, who are energetic, work every day 
for a few hours after school. 


Sometimes the subject is rightfully unexpressed; as, 


Do your best. 


In this sentence it is clear that some one (you) is ad- 
dressed. You do your best, is the meaning of this 
sentence. 

In every subject there is always a word or an expres- 
sion which names what is spoken of. It is usually a 
noun or a pronoun. A word used in this way is called 
the subject substantive or the simple subject. The other 
words in the subject are called modifiers. The subject 
substantive together with its modifier or modifiers is 
called the complete subject. 

In every predicate there is one expression which 
makes the assertion about the subject. This expression 
is always a verb or a verb phrase. It is called the predi- 
cate verb. The other words in the predicate are called 
modifiers. The predicate verb is called the simple pred- 
icate. The predicate verb together with its modifier or 
modifiers is called the complete predicate. 

Notice this sentence: 


Several boys of our school camped near the river 
during the summer. 
The complete subject is Several boys of our school. 
The complete predicate is camped near the river dur- 
ing the summer. 
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The subject substantive is boys. 

The predicate verb is camped. 

The modifiers are several, of our school, near the river, 
during the summer. 


Both the subject substantive and the predicate verb 
may be compound; for example, 


Men, women, and children responded to the call. 
The children swept and dusted the room well. 


II. The natural order of arrangement of subject and 
predicate is illustrated in the following: 


Our canoe rode lightly over the waves. (Declar- 
ative sentence. Subject precedes the predicate.) 

Who paddled the canoe? (Interrogative sen- 
tence. Subject precedes the predicate.) 

John won the game! (Exclamatory sentence. 
Subject precedes the predicate.) 

Watch the signal! (Exclamatory sentence. Sub- 
ject (you) not expressed precedes the predicate.) 


The inverted order of arrangement is illustrated in 
the following: 


Lightly over the waves rode our canoe. (De- 
clarative sentence. Subject follows the predicate.) 

Over the waves our canoe rode lightly. (De- 
clarative sentence. Subject divides the predicate.) 

Were the men here in time? (Interrogative sen- 
tence. Subject divides the predicate.) 


Usually we express our sentences in the natural order, 
but for emphasis we may use the inverted order. There 
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should always be a good reason for departing from the 
natural order of arrangement. 


For Practice 


As a help toward understanding the meaning of a 
sentence, we separate it into its parts and show the re- 
lations of these parts to one another. This process is 
called analyzing. 

Analyze each of the following sentences by pointing 
out (1) the complete subject; (2) the complete predi- 
cate; (3) the subject substantive; (4) the predicate 
verb. Also, tell which subject substantives and which 
predicate verbs are compound. 


1. A good sportsman wins fairly. 

2. Down sank the sun in the rosy west. 

3. Always find time for courtesy. 

4. The golden plover has a non-stop record from 
Nova Scotia to South America. 

5. This journey of two thousand four hundred 
miles he completes in forty-eight hours. 

6. An English physician named Harvey discov- 

ered the circulation of the blood. 

7. The best is the cheapest in the long run. 

8. The flower of the pitcher plant is a trap for 

catching small insects. 

9. Snow constitutes an important factor in mak- 
ing winter cold by hindering the escape of 
heat from the ground. 

10. The majority of our states celebrate Arbor Day 
in April or in May. 

11. <A public office is a public trust. 

12. A family of young wrens fluttered about the 
hawthorn bush. 
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13. How fearlessly the Indian filled his quiver with 
arrows, slung his bow across his shoulders, 
and went forth to hunt! 

14. A bargain benefits the buyer and the seller. 

15. Some birds make a round trip of twenty-two 
thousand miles a year. 

16. On his iceberg throne in the far north sat King 
Winter. 

17. The sight of our great fleet in the Atlantic 
Ocean was beautiful and inspiring. 

18. Nimbly slid the flying squirrel from tree to tree. 

19. What is liquid air? 

20. Man has made a racing airplane which has at- 
tained a speed of about two hundred miles 
an hour! 

21. Do you know how a squirrel eats a nut? 

22. After rasping off the small end of the nut, the 
squirrel splits the shell in two with his long 
teeth. 

23. Gone are the days of the lumbering ox-trains, 
the slowly towed canal boat, and the heavy 
sailing river craft. 

24. Have you affectionately but vigorously stroked 
a dry cat and heard the sparks crack? 

25. Less than one hundred and fifty years ago for- 
ests of lofty pines stretched from the shores 
of Lake Superior west to the barren plains of 
Dakota. 


4. SENTENCES ACCORDING TO THEIR FORM 


The important thing in speaking or writing is to 
make each of our sentences say just what we intend it 
to say. We need to know the different kinds of sen- 
tence structure, because each kind has its special uses 
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and will help us to express exactly what we mean. Ac- 
cording to structure, sentences are divided into three 
classes: simple, compound, and complex. 


The Simple Sentence 


A simple sentence has but one subject and one predi- 
cate, either or both of which may be compound. 


1. Jack went to the pond. (Simple sentence with 
a simple subject and simple predicate.) 

2. Jack and his dog went to the pond. (Simple 
sentence with a compound subject and a 
simple predicate.) 

3. Jack and his dog went to the pond and swam all 
the afternoon. (Simple sentence with a com- 
pound subject and a compound predicate.) 


The Compound Sentence 
Compare these sentences: 


1. The girl plays the piano. 

2. Her brother sings ballads. 

3. The girl plays the piano, and her brother sings 
ballads. 


Sentences 1 and 2 are simple sentences. Why? The 
thoughts expressed in these sentences are so closely re- 
lated that the two may be joined to make one sentence. 
This is done in the third sentence. The sentence made 
by joining the two simple statements is called a com- 
pound sentence. Considered separately, each part of the 
compound sentence is an independent statement, but 
when the parts are joined the combination makes one 
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compound sentence, and each of its parts is called a 
clause. Since the clauses of a compound sentence are 
independent (that is, neither clause modifies the other) 
each has the same grammatical importance; that is, 
they are co-ordinate clauses. The connecting word is 
a conjunction. Because the conjunction connects co- 
ordinate clauses it is called a co-ordinating conjunction. 


For Practice 


Below are simple sentences and compound sentences. 
Read each sentence aloud, and decide whether it is 
simple or compound. Which simple sentences have 
compound subjects or compound predicates or both? 
Point out the co-ordinating conjunctions used. 


1. It was a summer day, yet we welcomed the fire 
blazing on the hearth. 

2. Faith and hope go together. 

3. I wrote the telegram and Tom sent. it. 

4. Every night the miser locked his door and drew 
his gold bags from their hiding place. 

5. The treaty established friendship between the 
two nations. 

6. The winds lashed the waves, and the waves 
broke in long rollers on the beach. 

7. We paid the man generously and thanked him 

heartily. 

Summer came and went. 

9. Every sentence should begin with a capital 
letter. 

10. Stars were shining, but the moon was hidden 

behind a cloud. 
11. The groves were God’s first temples. 


me 
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12. Truth and virtue are the wealth of all men. 

13. Now fades the glimmering landscape from the 
sight, and all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

14. Beware of little expenses; a small leak will sink 
a great ship. 

15. You should guide and instruct the lad. 

16. We threw open the window and admitted a 
flood of sunlight. 

17. Industry, honesty, and temperance are essen- 
tial to happiness. 

18. The squirrel, the field mouse, and the nuthatch 
live on hazel nuts; yet each opens them in a 
different way. 

19. Have you walked across a thickly carpeted 
floor on a dry winter day and noticed a spark 
jump from your finger to the radiator? 

20. Beaver dams vary in length from one foot to 
several hundred feet, but they are usually 
less than six feet high on the down-stream 
side. 

21. On the morning of the round-up everybody was 
in the saddle by five o’clock, and the great 
herds of cattle were soon in motion. 

22. The heralds of the sun lay rosy fingers upon 
everything. _ 

23. Many birds alighted upon the ground and 
hopped about in perfect happiness. 

24. The sun is coming down to earth, and the fields 
shout to him golden shouts. 

25. Each state expert prepares an account of the 
weather conditions of his state and tele- 
graphs the facts to the Weather Bureau at 
Washington. 
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Punctuation of the Compound Sentence 


The clauses of a compound sentence are usually sep- 
arated by a semicolon or by semicolons: 


They will live for their country; they will fight 
for their country; they will die for their country. 


If the clauses are short and not joined by conjunc- 
tions, the comma is used: 
I came, I saw, I conquered. 
If the clauses are short and are joined by a conjunc- 
tion, no mark of separation is needed: 
John read his paper and the class cheered. 
If the connecting word is clearly omitted, a semi- 
colon is used to separate the clauses: 
John read his paper; the class cheered. 
If one of the clauses contains a comma, a semicolon 
is needed, for clearness, to separate the clauses: 


In the early hours of the morning, you could see 
the children raking, hoeing, and weeding in the 
garden; but as soon as lunch was over, they took a 
long walk. 


You can readily see the reason for the semicolon be- 
tween the clauses. In reading, a comma suggests a 
slight pause; a semicolon calls for a longer pause. 
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For Practice 


I. Combine the sentences under each number so 
as to make a compound sentence. If necessary, use 
conjunctions. Punctuate your sentences correctly. 


1. Some one blew the whistle. The game started. 

The diver’s work is dangerous. He enjoys the 

excitement of it. 
Register to-day. You can not vote. 

I went. I saw the situation for myself. 

5. A few thousand stars are visible. Countless 
stars are unseen. ' 

6. On Christmas Eye Washington tried to cross 
the Delaware River. His passage was im- 
peded by floating ice. 

7. The Pilgrims bought the Mayflower. They 
hired the Speedwell. 

8. The cows are waiting in the barnyard. The 
horses are at the watering trough. 

9. The teacher told the story. The pupils listened 
eagerly. 

10. In the daytime the beavers remained hidden. 
At night they came silently down the stream. 
11. At seven years of age I decided to be a fireman. 

At ten I decided to be a sailor. 

12. You will have to wait. You are too young to 
decide upon your life work. 


3° 


II. Write a compound sentence in which the clauses 
are so short that no comma is required to separate them. 
III. Write a compound sentence which, for clear- 
ness, requires a comma or commas to separate its 


clauses. 
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The Complex Sentence 
Read these sentences: 


1. The birds will return, and we shall hear again 
their sweet singing. 

2. When the birds return, we shall hear again 
their sweet singing. 


What kind of sentence is sentence 1? Read the 
clauses which make this sentence. What kind of clauses 
are they? What connecting word is used? What kind 
of conjunction is this word? 

What two clauses make up the second sentence? 
Read the subject and the predicate of each. Does the 
clause When the birds return express a complete thought 
when standing alone? Since this clause does not ex- 
press a complete thought when standing alone, it is a 
dependent clause. It depends for its meaning upon We 
shall hear again their sweet singing. A dependent clause 
is called a subordinate clause. 

A sentence that is made up of one independent or 
principal clause and one or more subordinate clauses, is 
called a complex sentence. The subordinate clause of the 
complex sentence may precede the principal clause, or 
it may follow the principal clause. When the subordi- 
nate clause precedes, separate it from the principal 
clause with a comma; for example, 


As we passed down the shady lane, we heard a. 
hermit thrush sing. 


One or both members of a compound sentence may 
be complex; as, 
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The boys who sit in the front seats will act as 
ushers, and the girls who sit in the second row will 
receive the guests. (Both members complex.) 

The dog that was lost has been found, but where 
is his collar? (First member complex.) 

You have found your receipt, and now you have 
proof that the bill is paid. (Second member com- 
plex.) 


For Practice , 


Point out each principal clause and each subordinate 
clause in the following sentences: 


1. A lad who has been reared by the sea is keenly 
interested in all kinds of sea craft. 

2. After our party had signaled for three hours, 
we saw a rescue boat steaming toward us. 

3. One bitter night when the snow lay three feet 

: deep on the ground, an old woman sat spin- 
ning in a cottage before a moderately cheer- 
ful fire. 

4. Every state has its own Weather Bureau, in 
which all reports from its own territory are 
received. 

5. Some spiders have telephone wires which are 

fastened from their webs to tents built above. 

6. When the web line shakes, the spider scuttles 

- along it to find a meal waiting for him. 

7. Can you write a complex sentence which con- 
tains two subordinate clauses? 

8. When it grew dark near the sea, the young 
campers became nervous and restless. 

9. The only sound which the boys could hear was 
the dashing of waves over the rocks. 
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We shall meet in the auditorium, which is on 
the first floor. 

In the centre of the road stood an enormous 
tulip tree which towered like a giant above 
all the other trees in the neighborhood. 

Marie was astonished when the Indian guide 
spoke to her in excellent English. 

The great Yule log which had burned brightly 
during Christmas Day now lay smoldering 
in the fireplace. 

With his bill the nuthatch picks an irregular 
ragged hole in the hazel nut; but as he has 
no paws to hold the nut firm while he pierces 
it, he fixes it in the cleft of a tree or in some 
crevice. 

We have often placed nuts in the chink of a 
gatepost where nuthatches have been known 
to haunt, and we have always found that 
these birds have readily penetrated them. 

While at work they make a rapping noise that 
may be heard at a considerable distance. 

The things which we use to satisfy our daily 
wants are drawn from many and various 
parts of the world. Here is a watch which 
was assembled in Switzerland. It is made of 
steel that may have come from Germany, of 
silver that may have come from Mexico, and 
it has jewels that may have come from India. 
We brush our teeth with bristles which come 
from Siberia, and wear clothes made of wool 
from Australia or the Argentine. The 
leather which is in our shoes was probably 
brought from Brazil or it may have been 
produced in one of our own states. 
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A simple sentence makes a single statement. It has only 
one subject and one predicate, but either the subject or the 
predicate, or both, may be compound. 

A compound sentence is a sentence that contains two or 
more independent clauses. 

A complex sentence is a sentence that contains a princi- 
pal clause and one or more subordinate clauses. 


5. COMBINING SHORT SENTENCES 
Read the following: 


In the old days it took weeks to carry news to 
places far away. This was before telegraph wires 
were strung all over the country. The mails had to 
travel slowly. There were no railroads. A boy on 
horseback trotted along the road. He carried the 
mail bags. He carried them to country places. 
Also stage coaches were used to carry mail. They 
carried it from one large city to another. 


This selection does not sound like the talk of a pleas- 
ant speaker. The use of so many short sentences gives 
a choppy, monotonous effect. Notice the improvement 
made by combining some of the short statements that 
really belong together: — 


In the old days before telegraph wires were strung 
all over the country, it took weeks to carry news to 
places far away. The mails had to travel slowly, for 
there were no railroads. A boy on horseback trotted 
along the road and carried the mail bags to country 
places. Also stage coaches were used to carry mail 
from one large city to another. 
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For Practice 


Rewrite the following. Wherever you can improve 
your sentences by combining two or more simple sen- 
tences to form a compound or a complex sentence, do so. 


1. We recognized the dogs in a moment. One 
was black. The other was brown. We drew near. 
They stopped. They wagged their tails. The 
next moment they dashed toward us. 

2. Last summer Jack found a very young bear 
cub. The young cub was near the mouth of the 
river. It was the Kennebec River. The boy took 
it home. He fed it and brought it up. Finally, it 
became as tame as a dog. 

3. One day I was walking along a country road. 
It was early in spring. I was surprised to see a 
farmer ridding his field of chipmunks. I asked him 
what harm they did. He replied that they stole 
his corn seed. He had just planted the corn seed. 

4. One hundred years ago settlers in the Missis- 
sippi valley traded with cities. The cities were 
along the Atlantic seaboard. There were no rail- 
roads. The settlers rode on horseback. They rode 
across the mountains. Or they drove hogs and cat- 
tle on foot. The old highway from Boston to Pitts- 
burgh wasfamous. At first long lines of pack horses 
went over it. Then a wagon road was built over 
which caravans traveled. They kept up the trade 
between the coast and the Mississippi valley. 

5. John became president. In time he became 
a good speaker. He accomplished this by practic- 
ing at home. He practiced daily. 

6. Have you ever seen a flying squirrel? He is 
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a beautiful brown creature. He has fine eyes. He 
has smooth soft fur. His fur is like that of a field 
mouse. He is about half aslongas his cousin. His 
cousin is the gray squirrel. The name of this inter- 
esting little wood creature is misleading. He does 
not fly at all. Heslidesin the air. He slides with 
loose skin. This stretches from his fore legs to his 
back legs. As he glides along, he looks like a brown 
kite. He slides very well. He makes you think 
that he is flying. 

7. Avriver ran at the foot of the hill. The river 
was clear. It wasdeep-banked. On one side it was 
bounded by a slip of meadow. The meadow was 
level. It wasrich. On the other side was a kind of 
common. The common was for the village geese. 
Their white feathers lay scattered over the green 
surface. They lay there during the summer season. 

8. A horse used to graze in a field. This field 
had a large trough in the corner. A water pipe was 
attached to the trough. The water was supplied by 
turning on a tap. A man had charge of the clever 
horse. Generally, this man turned water into the 
trough. One day he forgot to do this. The horse 
went to the trough for a drink. He found no water 
there. The clever animal had seen his master fill 
the trough. The horse turned the tap with his 
teeth. He was able to quench his thirst. 

9. The North American Indian is the noblest 
type of heathen on earth. He recognizes a Great 
Spirit. He believes in immortality. He has a 
quick intellect. He is a good thinker. He is 
brave and fearless. ‘Until betrayed, he is true to his 
plighted faith. He has a passionate love for his 
children. He counts it a joy to die for them. 
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6. THE CLASS CLUB 


A class club is a real benefit to all of its members as 
well as to the school and the community. We are all 
citizens, whether we are old enough to vote or not. 
Citizens are obliged to work through organizations of 
various kinds. A class club offers opportunity for 


practice in public speaking, 

learning parliamentary practice, 

co-operation in carrying out group work, 
training in leadership and developing initiative, 
improvement in English. 


Sh eco Reda ae 


When the Lowell Junior High School decided to form 
a class club, a committee sent letters to several schools 
which had organizations of this kind. Here is a copy 
of one of the letters: 


Lowell Junior High School 
Elkins, West Virginia 
September 25, 1926 


Dear Boys and Girls of Grade Nine, 

The members of our class are planning to form a 
class club. Your organization has been named to 
us as one of the best high school clubs in West Vir- 
ginia. Will you kindly send us a copy of your con- 
stitution? We shall be grateful to you for any in- 
formation which you are willing to give. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grade Nine 


Here is a copy of a constitution which was sent in 
answer to one of the letters: 


THE CLASS CLUB 


Article I. Name 
The name of this club shall be “The Forum.” 


Article II. Purpose 


The purpose of this club shall be to promote in- 
terest in public questions which train for citizen- 
ship and to give practice in conducting meetings 
according to parliamentary procedure. 


Article III. Membership 
Every student of this class is an active member 
of The Forum. 
Article IV. Officers 


The officers of this club shall be a president, a 
vice-president, and a secretary. The teacher of 
this class shall be the official adviser of The Forum. 


Article V. Meetings 


Regular meetings of this club shall be held weekly 
during the school year. Special meetings may be 
called by the president. 


Article VI. Amendments 


This constitution may be amended at any regu- 
lar meeting by a three-fourths vote of the active 
members of the club, provided that written notice 
of the amendment has been given at the preceding 
meeting. 

By-Laws 


Article I. Tenure and Duties of Office 


Section 1. The tenure of office shall be for one 
semester. 
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Section 2. It shall be the duty of the president 
to preside at the class club meetings. The president 
may call on any other member to take the chair. 
In the absence of the president, the vice-president 
shall perform the duties of that office. 

Section 3. The secretary shall call the roll and 
keep a written record of the minutes of the meetings. 


Article II. Elections 


Section 1. Elections shall be held at the second 
meeting in each semester. 

Section 2. Nominations for each office shall be 
made from the floor and voted upon by ballot. A 
majority vote shall be necessary to elect. 


Article III. Committees 


Section 1. There shall be a program committee 
appointed by the president. The duty of this com- 
mittee shall be to plan programs for the meetings. 


In case you decide to organize a club of this kind, 
appoint committees to report on the following: 


1. <A constitution for the club. 


Study the constitutions of clubs already organ- 
ized. Perhaps there is a club in your building. 
Write letters to schools in which clubs have been 
organized. The model letter will serve as a guide. 
2. Rules of parliamentary practice. 


Make yourself familiar with the most important 
rules of parliamentary practice. It takes a good 
deal of experience to conduct organized meetings 
in a dignified way and according to established 
rules of order. Before organizing the club, discuss 
these points about parliamentary practice. 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


(10) 


THE CLASS CLUB 


Explain how to effect a temporary organiza- 
tion. 

How does a speaker “get the floor’’? (i. e., the 
right to speak). . 

What is the first step in putting a motion be- 
fore the club? What is the second step? 
What is the third step? 

When is time for general discussion given? 

To whom should all remarks be addressed? 

When is a motion “carried”? When is it 
“lost”? How is a motion “amended’’? 

State the general order of business. 

What officer keeps the minutes of a meeting? 

Explain how to vote by ballot; by acclama- 
tion. 

Explain the meaning of the terms: standing 
committee, special committee, out of order, 
previous question, unfinished business. 


Here are suggestions for class club activities: 


Story Hours 
Dramatic Presentations 


Current Events Drives 
Debates Story Contests 
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Publishing a School Paper 
Discussing Civic Questions 


Your class organization will serve the purpose of any 
kind of club which you wish to organize; as, a dramatic 


club, a tennis club, a camera club, a bird club, ete. 


When You Speak 


In your oral composition, including recitations in all 
subjects, you must form the habit of standing erect, 
with feet together and arms at the side. Do not lean 
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on your desk, or sway from side to side, or keep your 
hands in your pockets. Standing erect will give you 
confidence, and will soon become a habit. It is as easy 
to form a good habit as a bad habit. Make every reci- 
tation in every class an opportunity to caltivate a good 
habit of standing and speaking. 

Do not speak as if you were reciting a piece from 
memory. Talk as you would in conversation, but make 
an effort at distinctness, and above all do not hurry. 
You will learn by practice to take breath in the right 
places, at the ends of sentences or of clauses. If you 
are a good reader, or a good singer, you will know how 
to manage your breathing while you speak. 

It is a good plan to practice your talks at home. In 
school learn to think while on your feet. This is no easy 
matter, but any one can learn it if he is persistent and 
really determined to do so. 


7. THE PARAGRAPH 


The paragraph is a group of sentences treating a 
single topic. Each sentence in a paragraph contributes 
something to the main thought. If it does not, it should 
not be there. The paragraph helps the reader or lis- 
tener to follow easily and with interest, the thought 
expressed. 

Here are several paragraphs which give an account 
of a strange little people. Read the selection, and get 
the substance of the story. 


A Strange Little People 


The world gradually came to believe that a race 
of little people called pigmies lived in the jungles of 


THE PARAGRAPH 


Africa. From time to time, travelers had told 
strange stories about these dwarfs; but few people 
believed there was any truth in the reports. After 
Stanley, the great African explorer, declared that 
he had seen many tribes of pigmies in the jungles, 
people began to believe in the stories of them; and 
later, when Mr. Lloyd, a young missionary, visited 
a settlement of African dwarfs and reported that he 
had lived among them for a while, the world ac- 
cepted their existence as a fact. 

Mr. Lloyd gives this interesting account of his 
discovery of the pigmies. In six days he and his 
band of native followers marched into the heart of 
the jungle. On the seventh day his boy attendant 
suddenly called out, “‘Monkey,” and pointed to the 
top of a high tree. Mr. Lloyd looked up and saw a 
creature which he thought looked like a gorilla. 
He raised his rifle and was about to fire when his 
boy suddenly pulled Mr. Lloyd’s arm and said, 
“Don’t fire. It’s a man!” At that moment the 
little creature ran along the branch on which he 
had stood; and, jumping from tree to tree, disap- 
peared into the forest. Mr. Lloyd saw in a moment 
that it was a pigmy. 

One morning a few days later the travelers had 
a visit from the dwarfs. Mr. Lloyd sat reading in 
the doorway of his tent. Suddenly he looked up 
from his book and saw a number of pigmy faces 
peeking at him through the thicket. One little 
fellow, bolder than the rest, peered around the 
trunk of a huge tree. The native attendants were 
inclined to be afraid of the little creatures, but Mr. 
Lloyd called out greetings in the language of that 
section. He was astonished to hear the pigmies 
answer in the same language. Soon the little fellow 
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from behind the tree, followed by several others, 
crept shyly toward Mr. Lloyd. The tiny leader 
hid his face behind his hands while his companions 
dodged behind one another. Some of the little peo- 
ple would not approach the strangers, but stayed 
partly hidden in the jungle. 

During the travelers’ journey through the jungle 
they learned much about the customs of the pig- 
mies. These little creatures do not build towns as 
do the other African tribes, and they plant no gar- 
dens. Wandering from place to place, they live on 
fruits, nuts, and wild honey. It is difficult for these 
little people to obtain their favorite meat, the flesh 
of the elephant. With their tiny bows and arrows 
they shoot and wound their prey. Often they must 
follow a wounded elephant for days piercing it with 
hundreds of their little iron-tipped arrows before 
they can capture it. When at last the elephant dies 
from exhaustion, the pigmies make their camp 
around the carcass and live upon the flesh as long 
as it lasts. As soon as the supply of meat is ex- 
hausted, they move on to seek other game. 


The main thought of the first paragraph of the ac- 
count is expressed in the sentence, The world gradually- 
came to believe that a race of little people called pigmies 
lived in the jungles of Africa. Since this sentence ex- 
presses the main thought or topic it is called the topic 
sentence. In this paragraph the topic sentence stands 
first. The topic sentence always promises something 
which the other sentences fulfil. This topic sentence 
makes you expect to be told how the world came to 
believe in pigmies. Let us see what the other sentences 
contribute to this main thought. The second sentence 
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states that travelers told stories about the dwarfs, but 
that few people believed the stories to be true. The 
third sentence tells how the people’s belief was affected 
by Stanley’s account, and the last sentence adds that 
Lloyd’s report won the people’s confidence in the ex- 
istence of pigmies. 

Read the second paragraph. What is the main 
thought or topic? Read the sentence in which this 
thought is summarized. Again the topic sentence 
stands first. It often, but by no means always, has 
this position. Show that all the other sentences in the 
paragraph tell something about the leading thought. 

The third paragraph tells about the interesting visit 
which the travelers had from the dwarfs. The topic is 
expressed in the first sentence. 

Read the fourth paragraph and find the topic sen- 
’ tence. Remember that it is the sentence which prom- 
ises what the paragraph tells about. Test each sen- 
tence to see if it helps to fulfil the promise. 


For Practice 


I. Below are several paragraphs. Read each one 
carefully and answer the questions that follow. 


1. A crow sometimes proves to be a mischievous 
pet. I distinctly recall a friend’s pet crow, that, by 
its confiding nature, had earned an affectionate place 
in the household. The bird was always interested 
in garden operations, and when work was being done 
in the flower beds was sure to be present. One 
summer morning its mistress was busily engaged in 
weeding an aster bed. The refuse had been care- 
fully raked into neat piles between the rows when a 
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telephone call took her away for a moment, and in 
the brief absence the crow, which no doubt had been 
paying some attention to the operations, completed 
the job by pulling up the asters and depositing them 
in equally neat piles beside the refuse. 


The topic sentence of this paragraph stands first. It 
promises a story. Do the other sentences fulfil the 
promise? 


2. Washington was physically a striking figure. 
He was very tall, powerfully made, with a strong, 
handsome face. He was remarkably muscular and 
powerful. As a boy he was a leader in all outdoor 
sports. No one could fling a bar farther than he 
and no one could ride more difficult horses. As a 
young man he became a woodsman and hunter. 
Day after day he could tramp through the wilder- 
ness with his gun on his surveyor’s chain and then 
sleep at night beneath the stars. He feared no ex- 
posure and no fatigue, and he outdid the hardiest 
backwoodsmen in following a winter trail and swim- 
ming icy streams. His physical power and endur- 
ance counted for much in his success when he com- 
manded his army, and when the heavy anxieties of 
general and president weighed upon his mind and 
heart. 


After reading the topic sentence, do you expect an 
anecdote? What do you wish to hear about Washing- 
ton? Do the other sentences satisfy you? You see 
then that this topic sentence promises, not a story, but 
a description. 


3. Indians sometimes used two burnt sticks near 
their camp fires for signals. These sticks would 
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tell in which direction the Indians went after leaving 
the camp fire. Two sticks were placed in the shape 
of a V and, if the campers traveled north, a third 
stick was laid horizontally at the point of the V._ If 
the stick was placed at the open end, it meant that 
the Indians had gone south. When standing at the 
point of the V, if the observer saw a stick placed at 
the left of the V, it meant that the Indians had gone 
east. A stick placed at the right meant that they 
had traveled west. 


In this paragraph the topic sentence tells that In- 
dians used burnt sticks for signals. You expect an ex- 
planation of how they did this. Do the other sentences 
carry out the promise of the tepic sentence? 


4. It is unlikely that wireless will supplant on 
land either the telegraph or the telephone. The 
elements of cost and privacy will control. The ini- 
tial cost of installing telephone wires is indeed a 
heavy expense; but the cost of operation is relatively 
small. The item of energy cost is entirely negligi- 
ble, and, of course, the essence of the utility of the 
telephone is its privacy. It is no more desirable to 
have business and personal matters shared by the 
public than it is to have your private thoughts so 
shared. 


In the first sentence the author states an opinion. 
This is the topic sentence. When some one states an 
opinion about an important matter, we expect him to 
give reasons. Does the author do this in his other 
sentence? 

5. What does the first sentence of the following 


paragraph promise? 
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Jenny Lind, the wonderful singer, was probably 
the inventor of the parlor car. When Barnum 
brought her to America for one hundred and fifty 
concerts, she spent much of her time in traveling 
from city to city on the wretched railroads of the 
period. In order to lessen the discomforts of the 
trip, she had the seats of an ordinary car removed. 
Then she furnished the car with chairs, tables, and 
other pieces of furniture, and, in addition, with rugs 
for the floor, and curtains for the windows. In jest, 
she called this her “parlor car.’ But the jest be- 
came a reality. The railroads saw in Jenny Lind’s 
parlor car something that many people would want 
for long journeys, and parlor cars gradually made 
their appearance on fhe trains of most of the rail- 
roads. Jenny Lind’s parlor car was a real inven- 
tion. She left to America an idea of great utility 
as well as the memory of the sweetest voice in the 
world. 


In examining these selections you learn that a para- 
graph may consist of a topic sentence and other sen- 
tences that give 


(1) the story (or narrative details) promised in the 
topic sentence, or 


(2) the descriptive details promised in the topic sen- 
tence, or ; 


(3) the explanation promised in the topic sentence, 
or 


(4) the reasons promised in the topic sentence. 


Thus each paragraph is devoted to the one thought 
expressed by the topic sentence. This is what is meant 
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by the unity of the paragraph. The dictionary tells us 
that unity means oneness. 

Il. Following are several topic sentences. Choose 
one, and tell whether it promises a story, a description, 
an explanation, or reasons. 


1. My dog mistook me for a stranger one day. 

On Saturday we saw a circus parade. 

Mary does not enjoy a game of football. 

This is my recipe for making nut bread. 

A poorly addressed envelope delays the deliv- 
ery of mail. 


Or pe 99 No 


III. Bring to school a paragraph which interests 
you. It may be a selection from a daily paper, a maga- 
zine, or a book. Read your paragraph to your class- 
mates. Do all the sentences tell about a leading 
thought? Which paragraphs tell stories? Which give 
descriptions? Which offer explanations? Which state 
reasons ? 


8. THE OUTLINE 


Turn to the story, ‘‘A Strange Little People.’”’ How 
many paragraphs are there? Read the topic sentence 
of each. Before writing this selection the author prob- 
ably made a plan or outline of his story as follows: 


1. A race of little people in the jungles of Africa 
2. An account of their discovery 

3. A visit from the dwarfs 

4. Customs of the pigmies 


This group of main thoughts gives a good idea of the 
author’s plan, or outline. After deciding on the out- 
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line, the author was ready to express the main thought 
of the first paragraph in a topic sentence. Then he 
added other sentences which fulfilled the promise of 
the topic sentence by giving the details that you ex- 
pected and wished to read. He might have told more, 
but he selected with care what he would say, in order 
that every detail might help to meet your expectations. 


For Practice 


I. Find in your readers or histories a short interest- 
ing selection of two or three paragraphs. Make an out- 
line of this selection. 

II. Before writing an account of his vacation trip, 
a pupil made this outline: 

1. A trip over the mountains 
2. The visit to the battlefield of Gettysburg 


This outline called for two paragraphs. The topic 
sentences were: 
1. We had a fine trip over the mountains last 
summer. 
2. I enjoyed most the visit to Gettysburg. 


Using one of the following subjects prepare an out- 
line. From your outline make topic sentences. 


Three good resolutions for the New Year 
Two things to be proud of in this school 
An astonished dog 

My first dollar 

How to make a swing 

Why we study English 

One day in our summer camp 

The last quarter in the game 

Our class club 


eee ee) ee 
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9. WHEN YOU WRITE 


Sometimes the subject on which we are to write is 
assigned to us. We have no choice in the matter. More 
often we are allowed to choose our own subject. When- 
ever this is permitted, we should choose the subject in 
which we are most interested, the subject that we like 
best to talk about when we have no thought of writing. 
Think what you were talking about the last time you 
had an interesting conversation with a friend. Perhaps 
it was about a queer mistake that you had made; per- 
haps it was about an accident, or a camping experience, 
or the habits and tricks of a pet dog. Whatever has 
been so interesting to you that you have talked about 
it, will prove to be a good subject for writing. 

If a list of subjects is given, you will usually find one 
that interests you more than the others do. Sometimes 
the subject calls for accurate information. This you 
will obtain by talking with others about the subject, 
telling them you are to write about it, and asking for 
suggestions. 

After finding your subject and gathering informa- 
tion by conversation or by reading, it is a good idea, as 
we have seen, to make a plan, or outline, deciding what 
shall come first, what second, what third, and how to 
end the composition. 

When the composition has been written, read it over 
before copying it, in order to see that the punctuation, 
spelling, and capitals are correct. Revise your sen- 
tences in order to avoid needless repetitions and in 
order to secure variety. 

Test each sentence for correct grammar. 
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The Title 


1. It should be attractive; that is, it should make 
one eager to hear or read the composition. 

2. It should be brief; that is, it should suggest 
what the composition is about, but it should 
not tell too much. 

3. It should be closely related to the central, 
thought of the composition. 


Being Your Own Critic 


You have had some practice in criticising your own 
work and the work of your classmates. For this pur- 
pose observe the following rules: 


For the content: 


1. Test each paragraph to make sure that each 
sentence in it tells something about the lead- 
ing thought. 

2. Test the sentences to see whether each expresses 
clearly and accurately the idea intended. 


For the form: 


1. Test each sentence to see that it has a subject 
and a predicate. 

2. Test the punctuation, capitalization, and the 
spelling. 


Guides for Written Form 


Before you begin, review these guides for placing 
your composition on paper: 


1. Write on only one side of the paper. 
2. Write your name and the date in the upper 
right-hand corner of the paper. 
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3. Put the title in the miiddle of the first line. 
Begin with a capital letter the principal words of the 
title. Leave one blank line below the title. 

4. At the left side of each page, leave a margin of 
one inch for the teacher’s corrections. 

5. Begin the first line of each paragraph one 
inch to the right of the margin. Begin every other 
line of the paragraph at the margin. 

6. Do not leave noticeable blank spaces after the 
close of your sentences except at the end of your 
composition. 

7. If, near the end of the line, there is not room 
for the word you are about to write, do not crowd 
itin. If it is a word of one syllable, write the word 
on the next line. If it is a word of more than one 
syllable, write as many syllables as you have space 
for. Then place a hyphen at the end of the line and 
write the remainder of the word at the beginning of 
the next line. 

8. If you should make a mistake in writing a 
word or a phrase, draw a horizontal line through it. 
Do not use parentheses for this purpose. If you 
should omit a word, use the caret (*) and write the 
word in the space just above the caret. 

9. Make your page look neat and attractive. 
Cultivate a style of handwriting that can be read 


easily. 
Paragraph Writing 


I. Notice the pictures on page 45. Write a para- 
graph about the picture which interests you. 

II. Each of these sentences may be used as a topic 
sentence. Read each carefully and choose one which 
interests you; or, make a topic sentence of your own. 


44. 


Write a short paragraph. Before beginning, think your 
way through the story. Remember that each sentence 
must tell something about the main thought. Think of 
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a good title for your composition. 


1. 


2. 


9. 


10. 


The next moment I had the biggest surprise of 
my life. (Tell the story.) 

My bicycle (or automobile or motorcycle) is 
the best on the market. (Give reasons.) 

I shall never again plant strawberries in that 
corner of the garden. (Give reasons or tell 
a story.) 

We made a dog kennel last Saturday. (Explain 
how.) 

All boys should learn to cook and sew. (Tell 
why.) 

The new pupil looked very much like an ath- 
lete. (Describe him.) 

Thrifty citizens insist that all roads be kept in 
good condition. (Give reasons or describe 
the kind of roads they demand.) 

I shall never forget my first trip to ——. 
(Tell why or give the story.) 

Dick invented an elevator for our tree house. 
(Explain how.) 

Every boy and girl can be of service to his com- 
munity. (Tell how.) 


When you have finished your paragraph, read it 


aloud. Your classmates will decide whether your sen; 


tences all tell something about the main thought. 


Read the following poem. Then consider the notes 


10. A LESSON IN APPRECIATION 


and questions that follow. 


“BURN, FIRE, BURN.” 
Berkeley Camp Fire Girls’ June, 1924, Camp. 


DAN BEARD TEACHING SCOUTS HOW TO CONSTRUCT A 
LOG CABIN, 
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Playing the Game 


There’s a breathless hush in the Close to-night: 
Ten to make and the match to win— 

A bumping pitch and a blinding light, 
An hour to play and the last man in. 

And it’s not for the sake of a ribboned coat, 
Or the selfish hope of a season’s fame, 

But his captain’s hand on his shoulder smote: 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 


The sand of the desert is sodden red, 
Red with the wreck of a square that broke: 
The gatling’s jammed and the colonel dead, 
And the regiment blind with dust and smoke. 
The river of death has brimmed his banks, 
And England’s far, and Honor a name, 
But the voice of a Schoolboy rallies the ranks: 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 


This is the word that year by year, 

While in her place the school is set, 
Every one of her sons must hear, 

And none that hears it dare forget. 
This they all with a joyful mind 

Bear through life like a torch in flame, 
And falling fling to the host behind: ; 
“Play up! play up! and play the game!” 

HENRY NEWBOLT 


1. It has been often said that England’s battles 
have been won first on the school grounds. The hero- 
isms of life repeat the lessons of courage and loyalty 
Jearned in school sports and contests. Devotion to the 
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honor of the school in a cricket match becomes sacri- 
fice to the honor of country on the battlefield. ‘‘The 
Close” is the school enclosure where a match game 
is being fought. “A bumping pitch” is a pitch likely 
to put the batter out. ‘‘A blinding light” in the bat- 
ter’s eyes is a disheartening handicap. Is it the worst? 

2. What is the scene of the first stanza? of the 
second? What broader scene is named in the third 
stanza? Why does not the poet tell us which side won 
the cricket match, and which won the battle? Is that 
the supreme thing? What is the supreme thing, re- 
peated in each stanza? Is the title well chosen? 

3. Does each stanza tell a story or imply a story? 

4. Does the poet wish us to think that school games 
and battlefields are the only scenes which illustrate his 
theme? Would complete details of the game and the 
battle, from beginning to end, help or hinder appre- 
ciation? On what sort of details does he concentrate, 
those that promise victory or those that threaten de- 
feat? Then how can he properly speak of a ‘joyful 
mind” in the last stanza? and why does he say “‘dare 
forget”? 

5. Does the refrain with which each stanza ends 
mean more to you now than before? Name any scene 
in life that you can think of in which ‘‘play the game”’ 
would not be a heartening-and ennobling thought. Do 
you like poems and songs with a refrain? Can you 


recall any others? 
11. FOR REVIEW 


When speaking we make the pauses, needed for tak- 
ing breath, occur where they will help and not hinder 
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the understanding of our meaning. Varying tones of 
voice and lively facial expression help understanding 
also. When expressing our thoughts in writing, we use 
capital letters and punctuation marks as the only avail- 
able substitute for natural pauses in oral speech. Cap- 
ital letters give distinction, as in the name of a person 
or a particular place. The capital letter beginning a 
sentence gives distinction to the thought of that sen- 
tence by marking separation from the preceding sen- 
tence. Long ago before capital letters and punctuation 
marks were used at all it was much more difficult than 
it is now to distinguish the thought expressed. 

The following rules review important uses of capital 
letters and punctuation marks. 


Capitalization 
Capitalize: 
1. The first word of every sentence. 
2. The first word of every line of poetry: 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere. 


8. The names of holidays, of days of the week, of 
the months, and of important historical 
periods: 

April 23, 1916, was the Shakespeare Tercente- 
nary. 

4, All proper nouns and proper adjectives: 

The Scioto River rises in the northern part of 

Ohio. 

The American public schools are older than the 

Stars and Stripes. 
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5. Titles and their abbreviations used with names: 


This is Captain Morris. That is Mr. Henry 
Morris. 


6. The first and the last words and all important 
words in a title: 
An Incident of the French Camp 
7. The names of associations, corporations, re- 


ligious denominations, political parties, and 
the like: 


The American Legion; Republican Party; North 
High Athletic Association; Methodist Church; 
Sears, Roebuck, and Company 


8. The words north, south, east, and west when 
they refer to sections of country, but not 
when they refer to directions: 


They like the climate of the South. 
9. Words used to name or refer to God: 
I will dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 


10. The first word of a direct quotation: 


Benjamin Franklin said, ‘‘A penny saved is a 
penny earned.” 
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In the following sentences insert capitals where they 


are needed: 


1. during our voyage across the pacific ocean, we 
stopped for a few days at the sandwich 
islands. have you heard about the pine- 
apples one gets there? 

2. who governs the philippine islands? 
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a canoe trip through the highways and byways 
of england gives the voyager a good idea of 
rural english scenery. you must take a jour- 
ney of this kind some day. 

the name of the ship commanded by john paul 
jones was bon homme richard; the name of 
the british ship was serapis. wasn’t that a 
terrible engagement? 

are you a member of the red cross society? 
every citizen should be. 

over the shoulders and slopes of the dune 

i saw the white daisies go down to the sea; 

a host in the sunshine, an army in june, 

the people god sends us to set our hearts free. 

the songs of the south have kept their place in 
people’s hearts for many generations. can 
you sing any of them? 

i heard the bells on christmas day their old 
familiar carols play. 

the greek story of arachne tells how we came to 
have spiders. children love to hear the story. 

we visited the white house and the congres- 
sional library during our stay in washing- 
ton, d. c. 

the fur of the russian squirrel is most valuable. 

it is hot. the wind is from the south. 

our school was for boys; no girls were allowed. 
it was a military school. 

on july 9, 1776, the declaration of independence 
was read to the continental army in new 
york. the army was drawn up in a hollow 
square now called city hall park. in the 
center of the army was general washington 
on horseback. 
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Punctuation 
The Period: 


1. Use a period to indicate the end of a declara- 
tive sentence: 

You have many reasons for loving America. 

2. Use a period after an initial and after an ab- 
breviation: 


Thomas A. Edison Dr. James Hall 


The Exclamation Point: 


1. Use an exclamation point after a word, a phrase, 
and a sentence used to express strong feeling: 


“March!” he commanded. 
Hurrah for the flag! 


The nations will determine that war shall be no 
more! 


The Interrogation Point: 


Use an interrogation point at the end of a direct 
question: 


How is sound conducted through the air? 
“Where are you going?” asked Mabel. 


The Comma: 


Use a comma or commas 
1. To separate from the rest of the sentence, the 
name of a person addressed, or the title by 
which he is addressed: 


Mary, you are right. 
T cannot tell you, dear child. 
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2. Toseparate yes and no from the rest of a reply: 
Yes, the woodpecker is a carpenter. 


3. To separate words, phrases, and clauses used 
in a series: 

Jack, Ned, Tom, and Bob went camping. 

They went to the beach, to the woods, or to the 
river every morning. 

Bob found out where the fish are, where the tur- 
key hides her nest, and which animal eats our 
sweet corn. 


4. To separate in a date the parts that name the 
year, the month, and the day of the week: 


Friday, February 6, 1926 


5. To separate a quotation from the rest of the 
sentence: 


“T am hurt,’’ moaned Harry. 


6. To set off an appositive, an explanatory ex- 
pression, or parenthetical words or groups 
of words, from the rest of the sentence: 

The book, a copy of Longfellow’s poems, lay on 
the table. 
This is, however, unusual weather for California. 


7. To separate from the rest of the sentence a long 
phrase or a clause. 
The fishermen pulled their great nets out of the 
water, as the crowd rushed along the bank. 


8. ‘To separate a subordinate clause when it pre- 
cedes the principal clause: 


If it begins to rain before we are ready, we shall 
postpone the trip. 
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Quotation Marks: 


Use quotation marks 
1. To indicate words spoken by others: 


The general said, “Let us have peace.” 


2. To emphasize an unusual expression: 


They decided to “carry on” in spite of all diffi- 
culties. 


3. To enclose a title when used in a sentence: 


Our Dramatic Club gave “The Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow.” 


The Hyphen: 


Use the hyphen 
1. To indicate union of parts of a word that is 
broken at the end of a line. 
2. To indicate union of parts of the name of a 
fraction: 


He took one-third of the cake. 


3. To indicate the union of certain words to make 
a compound word: 


The story-teller interested the audience. 


The Colon: 


1. Use the colon before a formal quotation or a 
formal speech, where the voice would nat- 
urally fall if one were reading aloud. In 
other cases, use the comma. 


The president spoke as follows: “It has been 


decided to postpone the meeting because,” etc. 
The teacher asked, ‘“‘ Whose pencil is this?” 
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2. Use the colon after the salutation in a business 
letter: 


Gentlemen: My dear Madam: 


3. Use the colon to indicate hours and minutes in 
time directions: 


The concert begins at 8:30 P. M. 


The Semicolon: 


Use the semicolon to separate the clauses of a 
compound sentence particularly if one member 
contains a comma or commas: 


Many of the pupils brought food, clothing, and 
money; others gave their services to the cause. 


Copy the following sentences using punctuation 
marks where they are needed: 


1. John Masefield’s poem Sea Fever is a great 
favorite among old sailors 

2. Children obey your parents in all things 

3. Stories of adventure particularly of pirates 
buccaneers and settlers always interested the 
class 

4, You will not enjoy this spring water I am sure 
nevertheless it is considered very wholesome 

5. The tortoise goes under the earth from the 
middle of November to the middle of April 
but he sleeps the greater part of the summer 

- 6. No the groundhog does not come out on ground- 

hog day 

7. Some members of the class were from China 
others were from Japan and still others were 
from the Sandwich Islands 
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8. The pilot a man of great experience claimed 


that the channel was not safe however we 
decided to steam ahead in spite of the warn- 
ing 


9. We sent the campers boxes of sardines cake 


10. 


LT 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


crackers and candy 

The spirit of the players seemed to rise when 
the boys and girls cheered 

Every lady in the land 

Hath twenty nails upon each hand 

Five and twenty on hands and feet 

And this is true without deceit 

When Columbus landed on the shores of 
America the natives approached the Span- 
iards touched their beards and examined 
their hands and faces admiring their white- 
ness 

Mr and Mrs Carter sailed on the Olympic for 
Liverpool England 

All American boys and girls should know what 
happened on July 4 1776 and on Thursday 
November 11 1918 

The principal spoke as follows We shall close 
school next Monday because it is a holiday. 

He asked if we would object 

Who was it that said God bless the man who 
first invented sleep 

You need to show I am sure by your questions 
that you understand punctuation 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD IN THE SCHOOL 
12. THE BUSINESS LETTER 


Good English is an asset in all of the relations of life. 
In business relations good English is indispensable. 
Mistakes and misunderstandings are too expensive and 
too annoying to be tolerated. Business English must 
not only be correct; it must be so expressed that it 
cannot possibly be misunderstood. If, in addition to 
this, it is attractive, smooth as well as direct, agreeable 
as well as idiomatic,—so much the better. But the 
chief virtue is perfect clearness and instant intelligi- 
bility. 

There are a number of real situations in school which 
require the writing of business letters. For example, 
you may need to write letters ordering athletic equip- 
ment, books, or other school supplies. You may need 
to write letters asking for catalogues or arranging for 
business interviews; or, letters exchanging ideas with 
other schools concerning the management of school 
organizations. The following business letter shows the 
arrangement of the parts, and how each part is written 
and punctuated. Notice that in this letter each item 
of the order is displayed to the eye in a separate para- 
graph. This arrangement prevents errors. 
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172 Irving Street 
Nyack, New York 
September 3, 1926 

A. G. Spalding and Bros. 

518 Fifth Avenue 

New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 


Kindly send C. O. D. by American Ex- 
press to the address given above, the following from 
your 1926 catalogue: 

No. 44—502, 4 Ready-to-Wear baseball 
‘uniforms, size B1, at $5.00 each... $20.00 


No. M T, 2 pairs of League Junior box- 
ing gloves, size B2, at $3.50 each. 7.00 


No. 13, 1 doz. League Junior baseballs 
Sg Te LAYS: a ed a 3.00 


Total, $30.00 
Very sincerely yours, 


Fred Harrison, Secretary, 
Nyack Junior Athletic Association 


Fred Harrison 
172 Irving Street 
Nyack, New York 


A. G. Spalding and Bros. 
518 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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The address of the sender may be placed on the flap 
of the envelope, but it is usually placed in the upper 
left-hand corner. 


Parts of the business letter: The business letter has six 
parts: heading, inside address, salutation or greeting, 
body, complimentary close, and signature. 

Heading: This part consists of the post-office address 
of the writer and the date. It is placed at the top of 
the page to the right. Notice the heading in Fred Har- 
rison’s letter. How is it written and punctuated? No 
punctuation marks are used except between the city 
and state, and between the day of the month, and the 
year. 

Inside address: The address of the individual or the 
firm to which the letter is sent is always written in the 
business letter. This part is the inside address. Notice 
where it is placed in the model letter. How is it written 
and punctuated ? 

Salutation: The salutation, or greeting, is placed di- 
rectly below the inside address. The forms commonly 
used in business letters are: Gentlemen, Dear Sir, Dear 
Madam, Ladies, My dear Mr. Jones. What form of 
salutation is used in the model letter? What punctu- 
ation mark follows it? 

Body: The body of the letter contains the message. 
Where is the first word in the body of this letter placed? 

The message of a business letter must be planned and 
stated very carefully. 

Complimentary ending: This part consists of such ex- 
pressions as Yours truly, Yours very truly, Yours re- 
spectfully, Respectfully yours. 
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Notice that only the first word in the complimentary 
close begins with a capital. The whole is followed by 
a comma. 

Signature: This part is the writer’s name. No punc- 
tuation mark is necessary after the signature. If a type- 
writer is used, the signature should first be typewritten 
and then written with pen just below the typewriting. 

The first impression made by a business letter is im- 
portant. It should present a design of good proportion 
and balance in the arrangement of parts. You cannot 
afford to be careless. Neatness is indispensable. The 
penmanship must be clear and legible. In the business 
letter every item of business should be paragraphed 
separately. 

Leave a generous margin on both sides. Keep the 
left-hand margin exactly straight. 


Details Which Make for Clearness in the Business 
Letter 


1. Do not omit the subject of any sentence. 
Right: I received the package which you sent. 
Wrong: Received the package which you sent. 

2. In writing dates do not use th, rd, st, or nd. 
Right: April 20, 1926 
Wrong: April 20th, 1926 

3. In an address avoid writing next to each other 


numbers which refer to different things. 


Right: 540 Sixth Avenue 
Wrong: 540 6 Avenue 
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4. When the names of two streets appear in an 
address, write them in one of these ways: 
Second Avenue and Tenth Street; Second Ave- 
nue and 10 Street 


5. Write the name exactly as the firm uses it. 
Right: Marshall Field and Company 
Wrong: Messrs. Marshall Field & Company 
6. Do not abbreviate any word in the complimen- 
tary closing. It is discourteous. 
Right: Yours respectfully 
Wrong: Y’rs resp’y 
7. Do not use any unauthorized abbreviations or 
contractions. 
Right: I have received your certificate and will 
hand it to the superintendent of buildings. 
Wrong: Ree’d yr ctf. Will hand it to the sup’t 
of b’ld’gs. 
8. The signature should appear both in type and, 
just below, in handwriting. 


The Envelope: The address on the envelope should 
be neatly and carefully written, and should be exactly 
the same as the inside address. Observe how the en- 
velope on page 57 is addressed. 


For Practice 


1. Working together by twos, write a letter order- 
ing something for one of your clubs; such as, a camera, 
books for your library, a catalogue, ete. 


2. You wish to form a dramatic association. Write 
a letter to the class president of another school asking 
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for information about such an organization recently 
formed in his school. 

3. You are secretary of a baseball club newly or- 
ganized. Place with A. G. Spalding and Bros., 518 
Fifth Avenue, New York, an order for balls and bats 
needed. Order from the catalogue. 

4. Write a letter to a business firm in your city 

asking them to advertise in your school paper. State 
that you will follow the letter with a visit. 
5. You wish to sell your camera, or camping outfit. 
You hear of some one who wishes to buy one. Write a 
good business letter to him describing your camera or 
camping outfit, and stating your price. 

6. By letter arrange for a series of ball games with 
another school. 

7. In American Boy is this advertisement: 


Try the Climax Class Pin. 


You wish to know more about it. Write to Smith 
& Baxter, New York, New York. 

8. The Secretary of Agriculture at Washington, 
D. C., issues pamphlets containing lists of publications 
which are for free distribution. Write asking for a 
copy of the pamphlet on Vegetable Gardening. 

9. Write a letter to the owner of a vacant lot ask- 
ing his permission to use it for a garden. Locate the 
lot, and specify what you wish to do with it. 


For Home and School 


You may be of real service in the business side of 
your family life. You may be asked at home to write 
or to answer a business letter, to look for a receipt, or 
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to find a certain bill. Find out at home the names of 
household things that your mother or father often 
orders. Get all the particulars about these things. 
Write a letter ordering some necessary article. Show 
the letter to your teacher for criticism. When the let- 
ter is correctly written, take it home and show it to 
your parents. Offer to do this kind of service at home 
from time to time. 


13. A TALK ABOUT VOCATIONS 


Just now school is the chief business of your life. 
When you finish school, earning your living will be- 
come an important object. While still in school, many 
boys and girls begin to think about the kind of work 
they will engage in after school days. Here is a story 
about a junior high school boy who made up his mind 
to become a business man. 


{nitiative 

The first Monday morning after the close of 
school, Jack Laylin began his work of wrapping 
packages for Sage and Company, the largest dry 
goods shop in the town. 

“You have made a different arrangement of the 
shelves in your booth, Jack,’’ said the manager one 
morning about a week after Jack began his work. 
“Why did you make the change?” 

“This plan gives me more space for my packages, 
sir,” replied Jack, wrapping a large package neatly 
in brown paper and tying a string deftly around it. 

The manager made no reply but watched Jack 
keenly as his fingers tied the string. 
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When the bundle was wrapped and tied the man- 
ager said, “‘“You seem to have a new way of wrap- 
ping packages, too. What advantages has the one 
you now use over the one which you were taught 
when you began your work one week ago?” 

Jack looked a little confused. Then he said, 
“This way is quicker, sir. I timed myself to see.” 

The manager made no reply, but Jack noticed 
that he stopped for a few moments’ observation at 
the other wrapping booths as he passed on his way 
through the store. 

In a few days the manager sent for Jack, and said, 
“T should like you to spend part of your time in 
training the other wrappers in this store. Make the 
best arrangement of shelves in the different booths 
and teach the other boys your way of wrapping 
packages. We are offering you an advancement 
because you see what needs to be done for improve- 
ment and you go ahead and do it. I call that initi- 
ative. Begin your new responsibility to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Jack, almost too sur- 
prised to speak. “T’ll do my best!” 

At that moment Jack made up his mind that 
some day he would be manager of a large depart- 
ment store. 


It is probable that many of you have not as yet de- 
cided what kind of work you will engage in to earn a 
living. At this time it is not best to reach a final de- 
cision, but it is interesting and profitable to consider 
the subject and to take account of your natural incli- 
nations and aptitudes. It is quite possible that some- 
thing happened later which made Jack change his am- 
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bition. Nevertheless, his experience was profitable to 
him. 

What kind of work would you like to do after your 
school days are over? Have you made any plans? 
Have you a strong desire for some particular occupa- 
tion in life? Begin to think about the matter. Before 
long you will have a class discussion of this, and each 
will be allowed two minutes in which to tell what voca- 
tion he is inclined to adopt. 


The Interview 


In order to get the views of a person experienced in 
an occupation, or profession, it is well to have a per- 
sonal talk with him. This kind of interview calls for 
tact and courtesy on your part; but if, through well- 
planned questions, you get an insight into some par- 
ticular work, you will be well repaid for your time and 
trouble. 

For example, you will gain an insight into the work 
of a railroad employe from one who has had experi- 
ence in that line. A lawyer is the best person to inter- 
view if you want to find out about the profession of 
law. The farmer should speak for himself about farm- 
ing. If the business world attracts you, find some one 
engaged in the kind of business you like, and ask him 
questions. If you are interested in commercial poster 
work or interior decoration, you should interview some 
one who is experienced in this kind of work. No mat- 
ter if you haven’t made up your mind about your life 
work, interview some one whose occupation attracts 
you. 
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With the following main questions in mind, plan to 
interview some one who can speak from experience: 


1. What attracted you to your work? 

2. What qualifications for your work are neces- 
sary and helpful? 

3. What school courses helped you most? 

4. What other kind of experience helped you? 


A business-like way of securing an interview is to 
write a letter asking for an appointment. A boy inter- 
ested in electricity wrote the following letter to a prom- 
inent electrician. Study it carefully (1) to understand 
the reason for each sentence; and (2) to review the 
customary way of writing and placing the parts of a . 
business letter. 

63 Titus Avenue 
Ithaca, New York 
January 5, 1926 

Mr. James Allen 

The Peerless Electrical Company 

Ithaca, New York 


My dear Mr. Allen: 

I am a member of Grade Nine in Washington 
High School. In the work of our English class we are 
to interview people on the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of their occupations. I am most strongly in- 
clined to the work of an electrician. Will you kindly 
grant me an interview at an early date in order that 
I may report to my class? By giving me the oppor- 
tunity you will be doing a great favor to the school 
as well as to me. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Henry Thomas 
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Henry enclosed a self-addressed stamped envelope 
to insure a reply. His letter is clear, brief, courteous, 
and business-like. 

A home economics class wishing to see the working 
of a large dry goods house wrote the following letter: 


Wadleigh High School 
New York City 
January 5, 1926 

Lord & Taylor, 

Fifth Avenue and 38 Street 

New York City 


Dear Sirs: 

Our class in home economics is interested in ob- 
serving how your linen department is conducted. 
Will you kindly name a time when we may visit 
your store and interview the manager of the depart- 
ment? There are twenty-eight of us. We will try 
to avoid unnecessary interference with business. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jane Morgan, 
for Girls of Grade Nine 


For Practice 


I. Working together, compose a business letter ask- 
ing for an interview. A pupil at the board will write 
what you dictate and will arrange the parts of the 
letter according to customary business forms. Of course 
only the best sentences will be used in the letter. When 
the class letter is finished, read it aloud, and decide 
whether you would be willing to let it speak for you. 

II. Preparatory to making your oral report on an 
interview with some one about the work in which he 
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is engaged, write a business letter asking for an appoint- 
ment with the person whom you are planning to see. 
First, make a rough draft of your letter, and revise it 
until it satisfies you. Copy it carefully, observing the 


customary business forms of placing, capitalizing, and 
punctuating your letter. 

When you have received an answer to your business 
letter, keep the appointment at the exact time named 
in it. 

The Personal Interview 

In opening an interview introduce yourself by pre- 
senting the letter received and giving your name; then 
state clearly your purpose in coming and your reason 
for being interested in this particular occupation. You 
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are now ready to ask a few leading questions, some of 
which have already been suggested. Be brief. Do not 
waste time. 


The Oral Report 


After the business interview, make a list of the things 
on which you wish to speak to your class. Your report 
will be interesting if you feel enthusiastic about it. Go 
before the class and do your best to hold attention. 
Your outline or list will help you to present your sub- 
ject in an orderly way. Speak clearly. Discuss only 
one point at a time. A little practice before some one 
at home will give you confidence. 

The class will vote on the three most interesting oral 
reports presented. 


14, APPLYING FOR A POSITION 


Applications for a position may be by letter, or in 
person, or both. If not instructed to apply by letter, 
you would better apply in person, carrying with you a 
letter of introduction from one of your most influential 
friends, the principal of your school, your teacher, your 
pastor, a business man for whom you have worked, the 
alderman of your ward, an employe of the one to whom 
you are applying—some one who is likely to be known 
to the employer at least by name and reputation. If 
instructed to apply by letter, enclose with your written 
application, the letter of introduction or recommenda- 
tion, retaining a copy of it to use in case you do not 
secure the first position that you apply for. 

Before writing a letter of application find out what 
you can, without loss of time, about the requirements 
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of the position sought. Consider what special qualifi- 
cations the employer desires. If he names one or two 
of these in his advertisement, find in your own experi- 
ence evidence that you have these. Consider your suc- 
cess in your school work, in previous employments or 
incidental occupations hitherto. 

In the letter itself mention (1) schooling, (2) previous 
occupations, (3) letter of recommendation enclosed, and 
(4) names and addresses of two responsible people who 
know about you, and who have given you previous per- 
mission to use their names as references. 

You will note that these four things are all attended 
to in the letter following: 


A Letter of Application 


275 Woodland Avenue 
Richmond, Virginia 
July 25, 1926 

Mr. Arthur Banning 

Citizens Commercial Bank 

Richmond, Virginia 

Dear Sir: 

Through Mr. Ross Stevens, my brother-in-law, 
who is teller in your bank, I learn that you need a 
messenger. I wish to apply for this position. 

Last June I graduated from the Franklin Junior 
High School of this city, ranking in the upper fourth 
of the class. 

For the last two summers I worked for the Wil- 
liams Advertising Agency, folding and addressing 
circulars and planning their distribution. During 
my senior year I was business manager of our school 


paper. 
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For recommendation of my character and ability 
I enclose a letter from Mr. Allen James, Principal 
of the Franklin Junior High School, and I refer also 
to Mr. Stevens by permission. I shall be glad to 
supply other references. 

If you will give me a trial, I will serve you to the 
best of my ability. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Richard Kellar 


For Practice 


Write a letter of application in arswer to one of the 
following advertisements: 


Wanted: A wide-awake boy to work in the stock 
room. Must be fourteen years old. Answer in own 
handwriting. Address Box M, 403, care of Dispatch. 

Wanted: A young girl to take care of two chil- 
dren after school hours. References required. Ap- 
ply to Mrs. Henry Collmer, 1250 North Front 
Street. 

Wanted: A boy or a girl to address advertising 
circulars. Apply in own handwriting. The Emer- 
son Advertising Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Wanted: Stenographer. Must be competent. 
Answer, 1445, care of Journal. 

Wanted: A bellboy during July and August at 
the Crestview Hotel, Cresson Springs, Pennsyl- 
vania. State age and qualifications. Give refer- 
ences. 

Wanted: A girl to assist in a doctor’s office. 
Must receive callers, answer the telephone, and . 
type bills, letters, and addresses. State age and 
qualifications. References required. Address Dr. 
Edward Johnson, 16 E. State Street. 
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Wanted: A boy to assist in a library. State qual- 
ifications. Carnegie Public Library, Rockville Cen- 
ter, Long Island. New York. 


Letters of Recommendation 


These are as various as the business situations which 
they are intended to meet. One or two directions, how- 
ever, will be helpful on essential points that apply to 
all such letters. 

The letter of recommendation should tell the person 
addressed what he should know about the person rec- 
ommended. It should be written only for a specific 
purpose, and should state the purpose. It should indi- 
cate clearly the extent to which the writer is able to 
speak with certainty of the person recommended. Let- 
ters of recommendation must be written in absolute 
honesty and without concealment of anything essen- 
tial. 

Models 


1. Written by a schoolboy to his employer, circula- 
tion manager of an evening paper: 


67 Main Street 
Troy, New York . 


1, 1926 
Dear Mr. Jones: 7 a fee 


I have been called out of town by the death of 
my aunt, and shall be gone three days. The bearer, 
William Smith, a classmate of mine, has been over 
my route with me, and I have given him my list. 
If you wish, he will take my place. He is reliable, 


and I recommend him. Yours respectfully, 


James Carson 
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2. Written by a teacher to a business man whom 
she knows: 
Garfield School 
Pine Bluff, Arizona 


My dear Mr. Campbell: June 6, 1926 

The bearer, James Murdock, is the boy I men- 
tioned to you for the summer position. He is the ° 
best one in my room for that kind of work. You 
will find him quick to learn, and I predict that he 
will prove more than satisfactory. I hope that you 
may be able to employ him. 

Sincerely yours, 
Laura Hills 


3. Written by one employer to another: 


Cleveland, Ohio 
May 1, 1926 
The James Brothers Company 
South Bend, Indiana 
Gentlemen: 

This will call to your attention Henry Mead, a 
young man who has been in my employ after school 
hours and on Saturdays during the last two years. 
While I have not seen him often personally, the 
shipping clerk whom he assisted, reports that his 
services have been entirely satisfactory and that 
he deserves this letter of recommendation. If you 
have any opening in your shipping department, or 
any other place in which you can utilize the ser- 
vices of an honest, industrious boy, I trust that you 
will give Henry a trial. 

Yours very truly, 
P. F. Mullins, 
President, The Mullins Company 
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For Practice 
Using the preceding letters as models, write for a 
friend a letter of recommendation to an employer for a 
position to which your friend seems to be well adapted. 


15. WORDS AS LANGUAGE TOOLS 


A workman who does not know his tools is sure to 
make serious blunders. It requires years of experience 
before he can use all of his tools skilfully. In school 
years we are learning to use language as a medium of 
expression. Words are our language tools. If we wish 
to spell words correctly, we must create the habit of 
watching our spelling for errors. We must desire cor- 
rectness or we shall never achieve it. Both in school 
and out we must constantly attend to our spelling as 
we have need to write. 

We should also create the habit of watching our pro- 
nunciation. Whenever our pronunciation of a word is 
criticized, we must use that word again as soon as pos- 
sible, giving the correct pronunciation. School drill in 
spelling and punctuation must be supplemented by 
efforts of our own. 

Of course, we must also learn the exact meaning of 
words and their synonyms. This too is a task that 
never ends. It extends far beyond school days. In 
school each of us may create the habit of being curious 
about words whose exact meanings we may not under- 
stand. Our progress will be rapid if each one of us learns 
to watch his own English so as to improve it himself. 

The habit of using the dictionary, when in doubt 
about the spelling, the pronunciation, or the exact 
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meaning of a word, is one of the most valuable habits 
that we can acquire in school. One who has the dic- 
tionary habit will always be improving. 


Improving Your Speech 


If you wish others to understand what you say you 
must learn to speak your words correctly and distinctly. 
Create the habit of listening to your own pronuncia- 
tion. Mistakes in pronunciation are often made by 
omitting one or more syllables; as, gography for geog- 
raphy ; by accenting the wrong syllable; as, re’-cess for 
re-cess’ ; by omitting the sound of a letter; as, libary 
for library; by changing the sound of a letter; as, 
chimbley for chimney. 

Mistakes in enunciation are made by failing to use 
the tongue, lips, and teeth in forming the sounds of 
letters distinctly. You have heard careless speakers 
say tuck for took; kin for can; ast for asked; nah chet 
for not yet. 


1. What did the pupil mean when he said, “‘ Whar- 
yu-goin”’? 

2. What sentence does this stand for? “Fier- 
zout!”’ 

3. Do you ever greet your friends with, ‘‘Morn!”’ 
instead of ‘“‘Good morning”? 

4. How do some people say, “and then’’? 

5. Did you ever eat ‘a napple’’? 


From time to time in this book you will find exer- 
cises on words in common use which are sometimes 
mispronounced. Practice pronouncing them correctly 
and distinctly. If you make a mistake, try to discover 
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it, and correct it. Your classmates will be ready to 
offer help, if you need it. 


For Practice 


The following is an overheard conversation. Read it 
aloud as it should be; not as it is printed. 


Muss swrite that report fer ingliss. 

Somussigh. Less begin rye now. 

Fuwanta. Juno wassabout? 

Subbout pertecktin trees un grass. 

Watchoosay? Trees un grass? 

Swat eye said. Trees un grass. 

Who givout thas subject? Teacher? 

Nah. Weeyawl voted furrit. Teacher dinn giv- 
tout tall. 

Wattleyuh say abouttutt? 

Dunno. Look kin sykopeejuh and seef fits there. 

Look unner trees un grass, er grassun trees. 


A Bulletin Board Suggestion: On a bulletin board, 
or a section of the blackboard, keep a record of express- 
ions which you hear mispronounced. Write the correct 
form on the bulletin board. Drill yourself on what is 
written there. Ask your teacher to appoint each week 
a different committee to take charge of this work. 


16. WHAT WORDS CAN DO FOR US 


Tn all of our study of English let us not forget that 
the chief object is to improve our own speech and writ- 
ing. It does little good to know about the work words 
do in the sentence unless we make words do that same 
work for us every day. In order to know what we 
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should expect words to do for us, we must learn how 
they work together in harmony when they unite to 
form sentences. A brief summary of the eight parts of 
speech and the work they do will help us to construct 
clear, correct sentences. 


Parts of Speech 


J. A noun is a word used to name persons, places, 
or things. A pronoun is a word used in place of a noun. 


In the harbor of New York John saw with pleasure 
the statue he had been reading about. 


The words harbor, New York, John, pleasure, and 
statue in this sentence are nouns. He is a pronoun, used 
in place of the noun John. 

A verb is a word that makes an assertion about the 
subject. Sometimes more than one word is used to 
make the assertion. A group of words used in this way 
is called a verb phrase. 


The fire signal rang in our room. 
We have had many fire drills. 
Preparedness 7s our watchword. 


You know that in every sentence you need two essen- 
tial parts, a subject and a predicate. The principal 
word of the subject, that is, the subject substantive, is 
usually anounorapronoun. The principal word of the 
predicate is a verb or a verb phrase. Every sentence 
~ must contain (1) a noun or a pronoun and (2) a verb, 
either expressed or understood. Is it now clear to you 
why these three parts of speech are called the chief 
workers in the sentence? 


a er ee 
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For Practice 


In these sentences point out nouns, pronouns, and 


verbs. 


bh. 
2. 


3. 


4. 


10. 


The bell rang for our drill. 

We rose immediately and marched out of the 
building. 

Have you ever heard about the earthquakes 
there are in the United States? 

The little child raced across the lawn and 
stopped by the well. 

Have you ever written a poem? 

Many beautiful poems have been written by 
children of your age. 

The boys could have seen the eclipse better 
from the top of that mountain. 

Migrating birds show no fear. 

Ben undertook the job and finished it. 

Explorers in Africa need courage in the face of 
constant danger. 


Which of the nouns and pronouns are used as sub- 
ject substantives? 


II. Adjectives and adverbs are modifiers in the sen- 
tence. An adjective is a word used to modify a noun or 
a pronoun; as, 


Le 
2. 


A bright light came from the window. 
He is skilful with his hands. 


An adverb is a word used to modify a verb, an adjec- 
tive, or another adverb; as, 


f. 
2. 
3. 


He ran quickly. 
He ran very quickly. 
Some parts of Alaska are extremely cold. 
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For Practice 


In these sentences point out the adjectives and ad- 
verbs and tell which words they modify. 


1. Out of the big door burst the frolicsome chil- 

dren. 

2. A merry bird sits on that low bush. 

3. How happy he is! 

4, The long light shakes across the lakes. 

5. It was a cold, windy, tooth-chattering corner. 

6. Scrooge was a hard-hearted old fellow. 

7. You write too rapidly. 

8. Write more slowly, and you will write well. 

9. Some of our winter days are extremely cold. 
10. The class is tremendously fond of studying birds. 
11. Honorable pupils always love fair play. 

12. Work quickly or you will not finish. 


III. A preposition is a word that introduces a phrase 
and shows the relation between a noun or a pronoun in 
the phrase and some other word in the sentence. 


The rabbit leaped over the woodpile. 


In this sentence the preposition over introduces the. 
phrase over the woodpile. Also, over shows the relation 
between the noun woodpile and the verb leaped. 


For Practice 


In these sentences point out the prepositions and 
explain what work they do. 


1. My garden is filled with flowers. 
2. Work together on this project. 


iy. 
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The rabbit darted down the road and into the 
field. 

He disappeared between two trees there. 

The flying squirrel slid from one tree to the 
other. 

The bells chimed on New Year’s Eve. 

The work of those firemen is heroic. 

Nowadays a great event is known in almost 
every part of the country on the very day 
it happens. 
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A conjunction is used to connect words and 
groups of words. 


Health and wisdom are better than gold. 
Winter is here but we shall have little skating. 


In sentence 1, the conjunction and connects the words 
health and wisdom. In sentence 2, the conjunction but 
connects the two groups of words, Winter is here and 
we shall have little skating. 


For Practice 


In these sentences point out the conjunctions and 
tell what words or groups of words each connects. 


i 


2. 


3. 


Can you be ready at eight o’clock or shall we 
call for you at a later hour? 

You cannot skate to-day because the ice is 
melting. 

Is history or geography your favorite study? 

The grouse, the quail, and the cardinal are true 
stay-at-home birds. 

A native Hawaiian builds a framework of bam- 
boo poles and covers it with grass. 
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6. Theodore Roosevelt was an author, a states- 
man, and a representative American citizen. 

7. Twice each day, at 8 A. mM. and at 8 p. M. Wash- 
ington time, every telegraph line in the 
country must be left open for the business 
of the Weather Bureau. 


V. An interjection is a word used to express strong 
feeling; as, What! Did you call? 


Here the word what is an interjection. It expresses 
surprise, which is a strong feeling. 

An interjection is usually followed by an exclama- 
tion mark. 


For Practice 


In each of the following sentences point out the inter- 
jection. Tell what feeling is emphasized by its use. 
My! That was a good play. 

Whew! What a blizzard. 

Oh, will it never stop blowing! 
Mercy! What did you see? 
Pshaw! That is nonsense. 


Re a 


The Same Word Used as Different Parts of Speech 


We can make the same word do different kinds of 
work in sentences. For example, 


1. The light plays along the horizon. (Light is 
used as a noun.) 

2. They light the candles every night. (Light is 
used as a verb.) 

3. This pony can pull a light load. (Light is used 
as an adjective.) 
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4, “I’m traveling light,” said the tramp, pointing 
to his small bundle. (Light is used as an 
adverb.) 


Many of your difficulties in grammar will disappear 
if you remember that it is not the looks of a word but 
the kind of work which the word does in the sentence 
that determines its classification. 


For Practice 


I. Your teacher will choose one of the selections in 
this book. She will ask you to make a list of all the 
words in the selection belonging to a certain part of 
speech which she will name. At the end of two, three, 
or five minutes, she will call time. Then check your 
lists. 4 

II. Make sentences in which you use each of the 
following words (1) as a noun; (2) as a verb: catch, 
run, polish, fire, roast, brush, jump, scream, walk, saw, 
step, ring. 

III. Use each of these words in sentences: (1) as a 
noun; (2) as a verb; (8) as an adjective: paper, wash, 
ink, tron, cement, ice. 

17. HOW TO WRITE NOUNS CORRECTLY 

The following review of common and proper nouns 


will help you to avoid mistakes when writing this part 
of speech. 
I. Point out the nouns, common and proper, in this 
selection: 
One day the poet, Oliver Wendell Holmes, read 
in a newspaper that the Secretary of the Navy had 
given orders that the Constitution, then lying in 
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the harbor of Charleston, should be broken up. 
Immediately he wrote his stirring poem “Old Iron- 
sides.”” The people of America were so aroused by 
the poem that the Secretary of the Navy was 
obliged to revoke his order and the gallant vessel 
was spared. It lies to-day in the navy yard at 
Boston. 


Notice that each important word in a proper noun 
begins with a capital letter. 

Make a list of the proper nouns in this selection. 
Write common nouns corresponding to each proper 
noun; as, ; 

Proper Noun: Old Ironsides 
Common Noun: ship 


Write proper nouns corresponding to these common 
nouns: state, organization, club, school, magazine, church, 
actor, president, gulf, city, street, newspaper, poet, 
novelist, painter, general, airship. 

II. A change in the form of a word to show a 
change in its meaning is called inflection. Nouns are 
inflected to show number; as girl, bush (singular num- 
ber), girls, bushes (plural number). 

Most nouns are made plural by adding s or es to the 
singular. This is the regular way. But there are many 
exceptions to this rule. The dictionary spells the plural 
of all nouns that do not form their plurals regularly. 
In case you are in doubt, consult your dictionary. 

Letters, figures, and signs form their plurals by add- 
ing an apostrophe and s; as, 

Mind your p’s and q’s, and write your g’s clearly. 
There are three X’s in this composition. 
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You will enjoy this nonsense rhyme: 


The English Language 


We'll begin with a box, and the plural is boxes, 
But the plural of ox should be oxen, not oxes; 
Then one fowl is goose, but two are called geese, 
Yet the plural of mouse should never: be meese; 
You may find a Jone mouse, or a whole nest of mice, 
But the plural of house is houses, not hice; 

If the plural of man is always-called men, 

Why shouldn’t the plural of pan be called pen? 
The cow in the plural may be cows or kine, 

But the plural of vow is vows, never vine; 

If I speak of a foot and you show me your feet, 
And I give you a boot, would a pair be called beet? 
So the English, I think, you all will agree 

Is the queerest old language you ever did see. 


For Practice 


Use in written sentences the plural of each of the 
following words. You may need to consult your dic- 
tionary for this exercise. 


—_ 


1. church 

2. butterfly 

3. grass 

4. salmon 

De ctax 

6. brother 

< © 

8. man-of-war 
9. wharf 

0. sheet 


scissors 
3 
handful 
pony 
child 
woman-servant 
hero 
Henry 
play 
ews 
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IiI. Nouns are also inflected to show possession, 
ownership, or authorship as illustrated in the following: 

Singular nouns form the possessive by adding an 
apostrophe and s (’s); as, 


The boy’s ball is lost. (One boy is referred to.) 
Plural nouns ending in s form the possessive by add- 
ing the apostrophe only; as, 


The boys’ play was a success. (Two or more boys 
are referred to.) 


Plural nouns not ending in s form the possessive by 
adding an apostrophe and s (’s); as, 


The children’s party was merry. 


Joint possession of a thing by several persons is indi- 
cated by adding an apostrophe and s to the last name 
only; as, 


Harry and Fred’s automobile is a Ford. 


Separate possession is indicated by adding an apos- 
trophe and s to each name; as, 


Frank’s, Mary’s, and Jack’s compositions are 
marked excellent. 


In compound nouns the sign of the possessive is 
added to the last word; as, 


She received her brother-in-law’s telegram. 


Sometimes we follow a noun with another noun that 
explains it. A noun and its madifiers used in this way 
is called an appositive; and the appositive is said to be 
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in apposition with the noun it explains. Nouns in appo- 
sition have the sign of possession added to the last name 
only; as, 


Patrick Henry, the patriot’s, speech stirred the 
colcnists. 


Generally speaking the possessive should not be used 
of things without life. Use instead a word-group in- 
troduced by the preposition of ; as, 


1. The cover of the book (not the book’s cover) 

2. The people of America (not America’s people) 

3. The products of Mezico (not Mexico’s prod- 
ucts) 


Some exceptions to the rule are illustrated in these 
sentences which are correct as written: 


I will return in two years’ time. 

The day’s work is finished. 

He lives a stone’s throw from me. 

I shall buy fifty cents’ worth. 

He ate to his heart’s content. 

"They won by over a boat's length; yes, by 
nearly two boats’ lengths. 


“et ven al aoe 


Never use an apostrophe in the possessive form of 
the personal pronoun; as, This book is hers or theirs. 

In this sentence the possessive pronouns hers and 
_ theirs are correctly written without the apostrophe. 

Sometimes an indefinite pronoun used to express 
possession is followed by the word else. In cases like 
this the word else takes the possessive sign; as, — 


This is somebody else’s book. . 
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For Practice 


I. These advertising announcements were taken 
from newspapers: 


Burkin’s Sale of Women’s and Misses’ 
Boys’ and Girls’ School Shoes Coats and Wraps 


Explain the use of each apostrophe. 


II. Write sentences showing that 


1. Mary and Jane together own a pony. 

2. Tom and John each owns a boat. 

3. a baseball belonging to Bob and Ned was lost 
yesterday. 

4. Tom, John, and Jack together gave a play which 
was a success. 

5. the plan suggested by Jack, your president, was 
accepted. 

6. you took by mistake an umbrella belonging to 
some one else. 

7. flowers palouping to Helen and Ruth together 
took the prize at the flower show. 


8. you bought a book at a bookstore belonging to 
Mr. Sheldon. 


Use the possessive form or forms in each sentence. 


III. Bring to school an advertisement or any other 
kind of clipping which shows the use of the possessive 
form of the noun. You may discover some mistakes in 
this printed matter. Report what you find. 
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18. MODIFIERS IN THE SENTENCE 
Words, Phrases, Clauses 


I. The modifier of the subject substantive or the 
predicate verb may be a single word; as, 


‘The brave dog soon rescued the traveller. 


The modifier may be a group of related words which 
have a meaning of their own; as, 


1. The firemen who were in raincoats climbed the 


ladders. 
2. The firemen zn raincoats climbed the ladders. 


In sentence 1, the expression who were in raincoats is 
a group of related words modifying the subject sub- 
stantive firemen. This group of words has a subject 
and a predicate of its own. Who is the subject and . 
were in raincoats is the predicate. You know that such 
a group of related words is called a clause. Every clause 
has a subject and a predicate of its own. 

In sentence 2, the expression in raincoats is also a 
group of related words modifying the subject substan- 
tive firemen. This group of words has no subject and 
no predicate of its own. In a sentence such a group of 
related words is called a phrase. 


II. Study the groups of italicized words in these 
sentences: 


PHRASES CLAUSES 
1. A man in uniform 1. A man who wore a 
passed. uniform passed. 
2. At the signal, they 2. When the signal was 


rose. given, they rose. 
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You know that adjectives modify nouns and pro- 
nouns. The subject substantive is always a noun or an 
expression used as a noun. Therefore, the modifiers of 
the subject substantive, whether they are single words, 
phrases, or clauses, do the work of adjectives and are 
adjective modifiers. This is illustrated in the three sen- 
tences which follow: 


Honorable boys are wanted. (Single adjective.) 

Boys of honor are wanted. (Adjective phrase.) 

Boys who are honorable are wanted. (Adjective 
clause.) 


Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs. 
Therefore, modifiers of the predicate verb, whether 
they are single words, phrases, or clauses, are adverbial 
modifiers because they do the work of adverbs. Notice 
- these sentences: 


She rose immediately. (Single adverb.) 

She rose at once. (Adverbial phrase.) 

She rose when her name was called. (Adverbial 
clause.) 


For Practice 


I. Some of the modifiers in these selections are itali- 
cized. In each case tell whether the modifier is a single 
word, a phrase, or a clause. Also, tell which are adjec- 
tive and which are adverbial modifiers. 


1. In 1886 the people of France gave to our 
country a statue of Liberty Enlightening the World. 
The statue stands on Bedloe’s Island in New York 
Harbor. It is much higher than the average church 
steeple. It holds aloft in its huge hand a light which 
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ts visible for many miles over the water. This torch 
of liberty seemed to the French people a fitting sym- 
bol of America’s service for the world. America re- 
ceived the statue with great ceremony and rejoicing. 


All grizzlies seem fond of fish. In many 


places they are most successful fishermen. One 
morning I watched a grizzly, which was standing in 
the ripples of an Idaho stream, showing his skill as a 
fisherman. In half an hour he knocked four large 
salmon ashore. With a single lightning stroke of 
his forepaw he flung the fish out of the water. Rarely 
did he miss. Each of those salmon weighed several 
pounds. 


3. Study of the weather reports helped an Iowa 


merchant to establish a large and reliable fruit 
business in the Middle West. His method was 
simple. Strawberries, raspberries, and other small 
fruits spoil easily when they are picked wet. This 
man shifted his orders so as to avoid buying from 
sections where recent rains were frequent. The re- 
sult was that he made a reputation throughout the 
trade for the excellent quality of his fruit. This is 
an interesting application of the Weather Bureau’s 


work. 


II. Make the following sentences more interesting 
by adding modifiers. In each case tell whether your 
modifier is a single word, a phrase, or a clause. In what 
way does the modifier add to the interest of your sen- 


tence? 


1 
2. 
3. 
4 


The storm came. 

The waves tossed the vessel. 
He showed us into the house. 
The Indian was an enemy. 
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5. Many frogs leaped. 

6. We walked in the woods. 

7. The bird built the nest. 

8. Snow fell. 

9. The lion roared. 
10. Many autumn leaves fell. 
11. The sun rose. 

12. This lane leads to the sea. 
13. Old Winter came. 
14. The tree sparkled. 


III. Substitute phrases or clauses for the italicized 
words in these sentences. 


1. The courageous lad will win. 
2. Wild flowers are there in abundance. 
3. His clownish actions attracted everybody’s at- 
tention. 
4. Enter into your work enthusiastically. 
5. The moonbeams made a silver path across the 
lake. 
6. Leave your work zmmediately. 
7. He seemed to speak sincerely. 
8. The great cron door opened slowly and admit- 
ted us zmmediately to the king’s presence. 
9. The morning air was sweet with bird songs. 
10. Country pleasures are as numerous as city 
pleasures. 
11. A wise boy makes use of every moment. 
12. Do you prefer to work in a vegetable garden or 
in a flower garden? 
13. We regret that we cannot fill your order now. 
The factory fire has caused a two weeks’ delay. 
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19. FURTHER STUDY OF THE CLAUSE 


Sometimes a clause does the work of a noun. Notice 
the following: 


1. I heard your remark. 
2. I heard what you said. 


These sentences mean the same. Read the clause 
used in sentence 2 in place of the word remark. The 
word remark and the clause what you said are direct 
objects of the verb heard. A clause that does the work 
of a noun is called a noun clause or substantive clause. 
Other uses of noun clauses are illustrated in the follow- 
ing sentences: 


1. “Industry leads to success” is a good maxim. 
(Subject of the verb 7s.) 
You are what you make yourself. (Predicate 
noun.) 
3. He thought of what you said. (Object of the 
preposition of.) 
4. Tom said, ‘We have found the trail.’’ (Object 
of the verb sazd.) 


ro 


For Practice 


I. Supply good clauses for the following. In each 
case tell what kind of-clause you add. 


is a good slogan. (Tell the slogan.) 
Jane jumped . (Tell why.) 
The boys and girls cheered ——. (Tell when.) 


— the machine stopped. (Tell when.) 
It is the very same picture . (You saw it 
in your reader.) 


CUR Oo to 
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6. The story 
yesterday.) 

7. Their motto was (State the motto.) 

is an old proverb. (Give a proverb.) 


is very exciting. (You read it 


20. RULE FOR PLACING MODIFIERS 


For clearness, place the modifiers in a sentence as 
near as possible to the words which they modify. In 
our language we depend often upon the position of the 
words in the sentence to indicate their relationship. 
You can see, then, how important the English word 
order is. Notice the following sentence: 


He found an apple in the basket which he ate. 


The modifiers in the basket and which he ate are both 
misplaced. The sentence should be expressed in either 
of the following ways: 


He found in the basket an apple which he ate. 
In the basket he found an apple which he ate. 


Often, with advantage, the clause is used to intro- 
duce the sentence; as, 


When the time came, they started. 


For Practice 


In these sentences some phrases and clauses are out 
of place. Suggest changes which insure clearness. 


1. As we went down the road, we met a man and 
his dog who was a peddler. 

2. She said that she had sent me a letter over the 
telephone. 
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3. The pupils set aside a period for physical train- 
ing in their new schedule. 
4, All persons must detest dishonest acts if they 
are honest. 
5. Please return the package with the messenger 
boy that was wrapped and sealed. 
6. A great puppy was looking through the window 
that had large round eyes. 
7. We have been to see the tree on the hill that 
was struck by lightning. 
8. Come and see the bird in the garden that is 
singing so sweetly. 
9. She set a lamp upon the table with a green 
shade. 
10. Henry said that he would come to visit us in 
his letter. 


Another Sentence Test 


Sometimes a phrase or a clause is wrongfully sepa- 
rated from its sentence and written as if it expressed a 
complete thought; as, 


1. We met the scouts. In uniform. (Phrase.) 
2. We met the scouts. Who were in uniform. 
(Clause.) 


The phrase in uniform modifies the noun scouts in 
the preceding sentence. The modifier cannot stand 
alone. It should be written as part of the sentence 
which contains the word modified. The whole should 
be written as one sentence. Thus, 


We met the scouts in uniform. 
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What word in sentence 2 is the clause who were in 
uniform intended to modify? The two groups of words 
should be written: 


We met the scouts who were in uniform. 


A modifier (single word, phrase, or clause) should 
never be written as a sentence. It must be written as 
part of the sentence in which the modified word stands. 
This sentence test is sometimes called the modifier test. 


For Practice 


I. Using the test which you have just studied, re- 
write the following: 


1. A familiar pest is the tent caterpillar. Which 
is very destructive to all fruit trees. 

2. If there are many tent caterpillars working on 
a tree. They may strip it of leaves. 

3. Have you planted trees? In your schoolyard? 

4. With open mouths the little birds wait for their 
breakfast. Which their mother brings to 
them. 

5. The traffic officer did not permit us this morn- 
ing to cross at that place. Because it was 
dangerous. 

6. While we were waiting at the station for the 
train to stop. They came. 

7. We shall show you the best road to the village. 
‘After breakfast. 

8. The snowstorm was over. When we started to 
go home. 

9. We heard the roar of the lions. Above the 
rumble of the wagons. And the shouts of 
the children. 
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10. Your energy comes from the food. Which you 
eat. 

11. Before the automobile had gone many miles 
from the highway. A tire burst, conse- 
quently, we had to stop for repairs. 

12. She often gave us cookies. Which was nice of 
her. 

13. You called him a farmer. Which was wrong. 


21. DESCRIPTIVE MODIFIERS 


Story-telling is made interesting by descriptive words, 
phrases, and clauses which give truthful and pictur- 
esque details. One who sees clearly and imagines keenly 
will have much more to say than the bare statement of 
fact. 

Read this fable of the fox and the grapes: 


A fox saw some grapes. He was hungry. He 
wanted them for supper. He jumped to get them. 
He couldn’t, because they hung too high. He said, 
“They are sour.” 


As you read this you feel that much is left out that 
a good story-teller would give you. Read this version: 


One morning when a fox was passing a vineyard, 
he saw some luscious grapes that were hanging 
high. He was very hungry, and the sight of the 
ripe bunches made his mouth water. What a good 
supper he would have, if only he could reach the 
feast! Up he jumped high into the air, but he 
missed the prize. Again and again he leaped with 
all his might. Then he decided to give up trying. 
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As he turned slowly away, he gave one disgusted 
glance at the fruit. 
“T’m sure those grapes are sour,” he muttered. 


In this version the advantage of the modifiers is ap- 
parent. The time is given, ‘“‘As a fox was passing a 
vineyard,” the grapes are ‘‘luscious”’ and ‘‘they were 
hanging high.’’ You are made to understand fully the 
feelings of the hungry fox as he leaped for them over 
and over again, and his disappointment and disgust 
at his failure. His consolation you know to be false. 
Thus the fable is enriched by the details which the 
modifiers give. The details must be true and must be 
correctly placed. 


For Practice 


Each group of sentences below tells the bare facts of 
a story. Read each group and visualize (try to see) 
the scene. Choose one and develop the story by add- 
ing modifiers which give interesting details about the 
characters, time, place, and action; also mention the 
size, color, and form of the objects named. 


1. A defeated prince flew to a cave. He hid 
there. During the night a spider wove a web 
across the entrance. Two pursuers followed the 
prince to the cave. Was he in the cave? The 
spider’s web made them decide. They went away. 
The prince made his escape. 

2. A wagon was packed with boxes for delivery 
fifty miles away. Its departure was delayed. It 
was placed under a shed. A pair of robins built 
their nest in the wagon. They hatched their young. 
The wagon started. The driver did not disturb the 
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nest. The birds stayed.’ The mother bird left 
only for food. The birds went on the journey and 
returned safely. 

3. There was a storm at sea. A vessel went 
ashore. The passengers were in danger. A fisher 
girl saw the ship. She faced the storm and reached 
the port, four miles away. A lifeboat was kept 
there. She told the life-saving crew. The people 
on the vessel were saved. 

4. A duck and a hen lived in the same barnyard. 
They went together everywhere.. The little hen 
became almost blind. The duck took care of her. 
He carried food to her. He laid it at her feet. 

5. A boy wished to become a scout. He was 
a tenderfoot. He learned something about First 
Aid. His little brother in an accident severed an 
artery in his wrist. The tenderfoot improvised a 
tourniquet. He saved his brother’s life. He was 
accepted as a scout. 


22. SHORT TALKS 
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You have learned that good speakers express their 


Read the following paragraph: 


Radio English 


The radio is sure to have a good effect upon our 
pronunciation. Its effect is already seen in the 
praise which listeners give to good radio speakers, 


thoughts in paragraphs carefully planned. Often they 
state the topic sentence at the beginning of a para- 
graph. A clear statement of the main thought attracts 
the attention of the listener and helps him to keep in 
mind the subject of the talk. 
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to singers whose voices are fine, whose enunciation 
is clear, and whose pronunciation is standard. The 
demand of listeners for the best compels attention 
to these things by speakers and singers. The reac- 
tion upon the English of listeners is marked. They 
become more critical of their own enunciation, pro- 
nunciation, and habitual tone of voice. 


What is the topic sentence of this paragraph? How 
does it help you to keep in mind what the speaker is 
discussing? Does each of the other sentences add some- 
thing to the thought expressed in the topic sentence? 

Here is a list of sentences which may be used as topic 
sentences. Select one and develop an oral paragraph. 
In this exercise state your topic sentence at the begin- 
ning of your paragraph or as a summary at the close. 


1. In the business world it pays to speak good 
English. (Explain why.) 

2. The dictionary habit will prove most valuable. 
(Explain how.) 

3. It would be a mistake to lengthen our school 
day. (Tell why.) 

4. School spirit helps to win school games. (IIlus- 
trate with a story.) 

5. This class needs a Good English Drive. (Give 
reasons.) 

6. Careless pronunciation of words in every-day 
use in this class is inexcusable. (Give exam- 
ples.) 

7. Every pupil should know how to write a cor- 
rect business letter. (Tell a story or give 
reasons.) 

8. The word sincere has an interesting history. 
(Tell the story.) 
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9. Jack’s den is an interesting room. (Describe 
it.) 

10. Criticism does not mean mere fault-finding. 
(Explain.) 


23. FOR REVIEW 


The Sentence: Do not make a compound sentence of 
two ideas one of which is subordinate. Make a simple 
or a complex sentence, giving the less important idea 
the subordinate place: 


His home is in Portsmouth and it is on the Ohio 
River. (Compound sentence. Statements not prop- 
erly related.) 


Better: 


His home is in Portsmouth which is on the Ohio 
River. (Complex sentence. Subordinate idea is 
made subordinate.) 


Rewrite the following sentences making subordinate 
thoughts dependent. 


1. New York is the largest city in the United 
States, and it is the seat of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

2. Wesaw a beautiful picture of Sir Galahad, and 
we thought it suitable to hang in our school 
library. 

3. The simplest method of animal communication 
is by cries; and these cries express hunger, 
loneliness, anger, or pleasure. 

4. They came to a steep hillside, and it was cov- 
ered with goldenrod and purple asters. 
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5. Gold was discovered in California, and the 
people along the Atlantic Coast went west- ° 
ward by thousands. 

6. Overland travel from the Alleghany Mountains 
to the Pacific Coast was most difficult, and 
the West was not connected with the East 
by railroads. 

7. I did not call his name, and I never can think 
of it. 

8. The new traffic laws will be enforced, and they 
go into effect on Monday morning. 

9. The news item gave an account of the boy, and 
he worked his way through college. 

10. There are several magazines on the market 
now, and they are printed for the use of boys 
and girls of high school age. 

11. I cannot study and I am going to a movie. 


The Paragraph: Develop a written paragraph on one 
of the following topic sentenees. Test each sentence 
to see whether it adds something to the main thought 
or topic of your paragraph. 


1. We were adrift in the canoe for several hours. 
(Tell the story.) 

2. The girls in the school adopted uniform dress. 
(Describe it.) 

3. Don’t count your chickens until they are 
hatched. (Tell the story.) 

4, Jim’s decision about the game was just. (Give 
reasons. ) 

5. We communicated with our friends at sea in 
this way. (Explain how.) 
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6. Henry is my ideal of a good captain. (Describe 
him.) 
Our neighborhood does not favor fireworks on 
the Fourth of July. (Give reasons.) 
8. Put your money in the bank or some one else 
will. (Explain.) 


By 


Word Study: Think—Guess. 
To guess means to form an opinion at random; that 
is, with no means of judging. 


Guess how many seeds are in this melon. 


To think means to form an opinion by reasoning. 


Do you think it will snow? No, I think not, be- 
cause it is too warm. 


Insert in each of the following sentences the correct 
word think or guess. 


1. I —— we will camp this summer, because our 
summers in the city are very hot. 
2. —— what time it is. 


3. Do you the birds will return to their nest 
when spring comes? 


ey | it is time to go to the concert. 
5. Can you what I found in the attic to-day? 
6. He can the answer to that riddle without 


having to ——. 
7. Will he come? Well, I —— not. 


Write five sentences illustrating in each the correct 
use of the word guess; and five sentences illustrating in 
each the correct use of the word think. 
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Pronunciation: Don’ts for ng. 


Do not pronounce ng as nk; nothing, not nothink. 

Do not slight ng in the middle of a word; strength, 
not stren’th. 

Do not omit g from ing; coming, not comin’. 

Practice saying these words aloud, paying particular 
attention to the ng in each: 


ring evening everything 
speaking length strength 
running asking nothing 
adjoining entertaining delivering 
going spelling printing 


Enunciation: Read aloud the following sentences, pay- 
ing close attention to your enunciation of the words 
in italics. 


I want to look out of the window. 
I saw him, but I don’t know where. 
Did you say this one or that one? 
I said this one. Are you deaf? 
You need an wmbrella. 

Three trees grew in the hollow. 

You can’t catch him often. 


A de a 


CHAPTER III 


PROJECT: PUBLISHING SCHOOL NEWS 
24. ORGANIZING FOR WRITING 


The pupils of the ninth grade in a junior high school 
found an interesting way of publishing their school 
news. They interviewed the city editor of a daily news- 
paper, and asked him to give them a column a week to 
fill with school news written by the English classes. 
The editor agreed to the plan. Once a week there ap- 
peared, first a column, later a page, entitled THE DIS- 
PATCH SCHOOL PAGE. The school at once organ- 
ized an editorial staff which took charge of the project. 
The articles which were prepared and published cov- 
ered all matters of school interest. There were reports 
of the activities of various school organizations; there 
was a column of who’s who, a corner of squibs, a column 
of editorial comment, and occasionally a story and a 
bit of verse. Sometimes an original poster or a cartoon 
was reproduced. As a consequence, the whole town be- 
came interested in the school and its work. 

The first step in a project of this kind is to obtain 
the approval of the school authorities, especially the 
principal and the teachers. The next step is a personal 
interview with the city editor of the newspaper selected. 
The one who is chosen for the interview must be thor- 
oughly well prepared to present the plan to the editor. 
He must be ready to show the editor a number of items 


and longer articles that are ready for publication. 
103 
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Whether the project is to publish school news in a 
city paper, or to get out a school paper, or to prepare 


School Page 


NEWS FROM SCHOOLS 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES 
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Making Cover Whieh Nets 
Them, #20, 


To raise funde with which to ‘pure 
ohase nlaveround equipment 30 


to the afternoon which | 


Gkidmore Pupila Combine Etferte In| 


JUNIOR HIGH 


rewenting @ Walay, was considered to 
have te moat beautiful costume, 
while (ne "wostume of Mfise Ball 
drageed as Go old-fashioned girl, 
Judged to ba 4) eccentiic Mt 
‘Maxwell and Misa Wilson, dressed as 
“Kaggedy Anns” and Mise Davia as 
“Grandma,” were given honorable 
mention. t 


HIGH SCHOOL COST 
TO EXCEED $600. 


| 
| 


, Including clothes, erganieations 
docks and miscellaneous articles, 


decided, in Aw spirit o€ curiosity, to 
keep a budeat of Loulec'a expen= 
fures. Guring hee three yeare in 


PRIZE WINNERS IN CO-ED PROM |BRASS QUARTET AT NORTH 
AT FRANKLIN 


During Cam- 


WIN Pley Over Madi 
paige fer Merson Stadium 
— 


et was organized at 
eter eed is under the 
Tdirection of & L Leheoan, who te 
aise in charge Qf tbe Boy's Glee clut 
and the instrumental 

‘The brass quartet Is comport of 
Don Miller, first trumpet. Kar. Low- 
jery. second trumpet. Rober: Justice 
| French hors, and Caci xoung the 
| trombone. 

‘They will play over Ao radio aloae 
with other musicalsorganisations at 
the starting of the campaign for the 
North Iligh ecteol stadium. 


ANOTHER CENTRAL RL 


Florence Stimson as Buc 
ful as Her Schoolmate, Anna 
O'Neil, Last Year, 

Anas Florence Simson, 4 grnlor at 
Central, who won the Assis of the 


Columbue senior high ethool ora 
torteal contéat, held “in {he Cont 


jtbe second Central girl to win the 
contest In two years SG 
Last yesr, Misa Anna O'Neil: of 
the same sebool was daciared win- 
ner Although Misa O'Neil wae 
eligible Co compete this year, she did 
not enter the contest, prefering to 
.Rive fome ong elee a chance at the 
honor. Mer victory last year bigught 
to the achool 180 with whch to pur- 
jehase a pleture of Washington Asa 
reault of Misa’ Stimeon winning the 
[contest thts year, @ similar amount 
to the achool with 


In winning t 
fon spoke on “Th 
Her eocutionary ability as weil ab 
the (deaa presented In her speech 
brought er the judges! decision. Her 


newhore on this page 


high schools of the city who spoke tn 
[the finale were George McCieliang. 
North High; John Fiyan, Eagt High, 
Daniel Bunner, Weet High, and Rod- 
ney Kolb. South High, 

‘The afeakers were 4 
Justice CT. Marshall and Judge J 


cou 
Yereity, an@ Dr. 8. 6. Palme 
Brreet Presbyterian church. 

‘The 


premaed 


WINS SPEAKING CONTEST 


High anditorigm Friday tresing, Is) 


jeneech. printed tm full, will be found 


‘The representatives from the other 


wby Chiet 


E. Robinson, of the Oblo Supreme 
Proteasore E,W. Wiley and 
Momer C. Rockett. Ohio State ual- 
Broad 


nt wae under the direction 
of Superintendent J. O. Colticott, who 
the absence of Assistant 
Superintendent C. H Rullerten, who 
was ill, 


NEARLY_500_ COMPLETE 


WILLIAM MKINLEY 
"TO BE FIRST LOCAL 
JUNOR HCH PLANT 


. 
Other Buildings for Such 
Schools in Columbus Have 
"Been Made-Overs, 


| 


\WILL COST $480,000 


Work Will Bogin Early This 
Fall and Be Oompleted 
in 16 Months. 


The new Wiliam McKinley junior 
high school buliding which Is to be 
Jerected on Dresien avenue near 
Cleveland avenue, as a part of Lhe 
Columbus school building program, 
will Be the first echool building 
Columbus to be built for Junior high 


A} {eneet purposes. 


Ever ‘since the Jénlor high sshoot 
stom was (naumurated at Indianola, 
(he echoola of this clase have been 
forced to be Bouged tm buildings that 
have been designed etther for sle-, 
mentary or for pentor bigh schoo 
purpoves. 

‘This naturaily hae Worked 4 Rard- 
whip upon {he junior igh school 
pupa If they have deen using ap 
old eeator high building, it is only’ 
becaued the senior high bas moved 
to & better buihting, the olf ane bay- 


| 


. |ling grown out of date If they bave 


Deen housed in an elementary butld~ 
Ing, there ave been {neuffelent 
facitities, Thus, the Junior high 
schools have always had to put up 
With elther inquMctent tactlities or 
poor buildings, 

The William McKinley echoot le to 
be bullt according to tho mbeds of @ 
Junior hih school. Tt le the type of 
building that the board of education 
hopes to have for every junior bigh 
school In the city some day. 

Pinns for the new building ate be- 
ing completed, and work on ite con- 
Mruction Is @xpected (ov begin early 
this fall It will bev completed im 
About 16 montha When completed. 
{twill hare coat $480,000, tnclading 
the butlding, equipment and sitet 
yan denigned by Howard “Dwight 
Beith, Columbus school architect. 

‘The pew achool will take dare af 
puplls from over the entire Nertheast 
jsootion of the city, Whea it is com- 
pleted, the Eleventh Aveape Junier 
High ‘sehool bullding, and possibly 

them tee Aan Nein gm ml 


as if for publication a manuscript journal for circula- 
tion only in your own class, club, or school, the work 
to be done is practically the same. Organization is 
necessary. This means division of labor and special 
duties for each member of the staff. 
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The best organization is that which utilizes best the 
special gift of each of its members. The one who has 
leadership, enterprise, and ability to command help 
from others should be Editor-in-Chief, for he must de- 
cide what to publish, how much to publish, and the 
relative importance of articles. He will need one or 
more lieutenants, or assistant editors. There must be 
a number of reporters, with a News Editor to assign 
them their work, and to edit the news that they report. 
There will be one Sports Editor for boys and another 
for girls, one editor for Boys’ Organizations and another 
for Girls’ Organizations, an Alumni Editor, an Ex- 
change Editor, and a Humor Editor. There may be 
in the class an Art Editor and a Cartoonist. Titles of 
editors should describe what they do, and new editor- 
ships should be added as new abilities appear. 

The business side of the paper also requires special 
abilities. The business staff needs first a Business 
Manager who understands what business responsibil- 
ity means, an Advertising Manager, and a Circulation 
Manager, each with assistants as needed. 

Frequent meetings of the literary staff with the 
Editor-in-Chief are necessary to good planning, co- 
operation, and success; and separate meetings of the 
Business Staff are just as essential. 

Faculty advisers should be present at important 
meetings, and, indeed, advice should be sought from 
all promising sources, especially from those people in 
or out of school who have had experience in writing, 
reporting, and publishing. 
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Writing News Stories 


News stories are of all sorts and lengths, ranging 
from the personal item of one sentence to the detailed 
and extended report of the biggest athletic or debate 
contest of the season. The chief virtue to be sought in 
news stories is accuracy. Accuracy includes two things: 
(1) the exact facts, (2) the precise statement of the 
exact facts. 

1. Ability to obtain the exact facts, or the whole 
truth of any matter, is acquired only by long training. 
The entire schooling and education of any person, what- 
ever his studies may be, has this ability in view as its 
chief purpose. Real effort through the years is needed 
if we would become good judges, and competent ob- 
servers, even of the most ordinary facts and events. 

2. Accurate statement of the facts observed is the 
problem of all writing. In spite of efforts for accurate 
statement, we often see in print inaccurate spelling 
of names and places; and examples of misplaced em- 
phasis resulting from the omission of something im- 
portant. Almost always these faults are the result of 
carelessness and haste. Sometimes they are the result. 
of the writer’s preference for the sensational rather 
than the true. 


For Practice 


Suppose that you are a reporter with the initiative, 
energy, courage, persistence, and honesty that a re- 
porter must have. You know how to extract informa- 
tion. Whether you report a rescue or a lecture, you 
try (1) to be brief, (2) to get in all of the essential facts. 
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I. Using the following as an example, write a brief 


report 
nessed. 


of any interesting incident that you have wit- 


Two boy scouts of this school, whose names are 
withheld at their own request, rescued Allen Halton 
from the Maumee River yesterday afternoon, after 
he had fallen from a girder on which he was walk- 


ing 


. Halton could not swim. The two scouts saw 


the accident, procured a rope from the workmen on 
the bridge, and pulled Halton to the shore. Then 
they took Allen to his home. They refused the re- 
ward which was offered by his father. 


II. 


Using the following as an examplo, write a re- 


port of a lecture or a sermon. 


Millions of dollars a year can be saved if Amer- 


ica’ 


H. 


s song birds are protected from harm, Joseph 
Dodson, national president of the Audubon So- 


ciety, last night told his audience at Central Hall. 
Song birds are the most insectivorous of all birds, 


he 


said. He has received more fruit from his or- 


chard trees than ever before, since he has made a 
bird sanctuary of his home in Kankakee, Illinois. 

Ways of attracting song birds to homes were 
pointed out by Mr. Dodson, who gave as a first 
requisite the planting of proper species of shrub- 
bery which would provide the birds with food the 
year round. 

He advocated also installation of bird houses, 
baths, and feeding stations, which would attract 
song birds to the same place year after year. 

As enemies of mosquitoes, Mr. Dodson informed 


his 


listeners, purple martins have no equal. Each 
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consumes on an average 2,000 mosquitoes a day. 

’ He asserted that he had erected a sign on his estate 
promising to pay $5.00 to any person bitten by a 
mosquito while there. 


III. Cut from a newspaper and bring to class an 
item of three or more sentences that seems to you to 
be clear, direct, and economical in statement. Be ready 
to answer the following questions: 


1. Could any part of the item be omitted without 
loss? 

2. Does it fail to answer one of the questions, 
What? Who? Where? When? 

3. Does the first sentence begin with an important 
word or phrase? 

4. How many facts do you find in each sentence? 
Are there too many facts for easy reading in 
any one of the sentences? 

5. Do all of the sentences begin with the noun 
subject? Or do some of them begin with a 
phrase or with a clause? 


IV. Suppose that you are the exchange editor of a 
school paper. Your business is to glance through the ~ 
papers that come from other schools, to select and sum- 
marize very briefly news that you think will prove in- 
teresting to your classmates, and often to clip, quote, 
and properly accredit short extracts from other school 
papers. The following items are examples of this work: 


The three known vitamins are called A, B, and 
C. It is easy to remember that vitamin-A is pres- 
ent in Animal fats, such as butter, dripping, and 


| 
\ 
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cod-liver oil; vitamin-B is in Brown, that is whole 
meal, cereals; and vitamin-C in fresh juiCy fruits 
and green vegetables. 
PUBLIC OPINION 
The third inter-county oratorical contest of 
Brown, Butler, Clermont, and Hamilton counties 
will be held at Hamilton, April 17. There will be 
three sections—one for high school pupils, another 
for grades 5-8, and a third for grades 1-5. Local 
arrangements will be in charge of Superintendent 
Joseph W. Fichter of Butler County. 
THE TORCH 


East London College, England, has converted an 
old gymnasium into a theatre seating 400 persons. 
It is to be devoted to the production of eighteenth 
century dramas. 


Using these as suggestions, make the briefest possible 
summary of one important article that you find in any 
school paper or journal. Do not aim at completeness. 
Choose only the most interesting or useful fact or event. 

These models show summarized news. Notice the 
different constructions used in the first sentence of each. 


1. Union High of Westport, maintaining the af- 
firmative, won a victory last Friday night over Cen- 
tral of this city in debating the proposition, ‘ Man- 
ual training should be a compulsory High School 
study,” before an audience of 1,500 assembled in 
Library Hall. 

2. Restless from waiting for the bus to take her 

. from Union School at three p. M. yesterday to her 
home, four miles away, Mary James, age 6, decided 
to make a call on a gipsy band encamped near Sadler 
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Dam. When found, Mary was having her fortune 
told. 

3. Representing the six hundred pupils of Jeffer- 
son School, committees of three for each grade will 
meet Monday, at four, in room A to receive final in- 
structions on Clean-Up Week. 

4. Delay in beginning work on the new building 
on Eighth Street will postpone the organization of 
the Junior High School one year. 

5. -Asked what ovis poli tastes like, Theodore 
Roosevelt said, ‘‘Almost anything would have 
tasted good after hunting ovis poli. Trying to stalk 
them in their mountain retreats is real work.” 


Write a news item with special attention to the 
opening words. 


V. Suppose that you are a “rewrite man” on a 
newspaper. Your business is to write out news sent 
to the office by telephone, or to expand or contract 
to an assigned length an article that has been sub- 
mitted, and to correct errors wherever you see them. 


Rewrite the following in not more than one hundred 
words. 


Junior assembly, Tuesday, was advised by the 
school physician, in a fifteen-minute address, to eat 
four meals a day. 

The movement started, he said, in California, for 
the benefit of school children. The idea has spread 
over the country, and now in Ohio the pros and cons 
of the question have reached the Parent-Teacher 
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Associations, and they are considering the plan for 
children in this state. And the idea also has spread 
to the needs of men and women who work long 
hours. 

An investigation recently made by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has revealed that children at play 
require almost as much food as adults doing light 
work. Children, too, it has been shown, frequently 
go to school in the mornings undernourished. At 
noon they eat hurriedly a light luncheon, inade- 
quate to their needs. After school they play until 
dinner time, come in exhausted, eat too heartily, 
make cnly a feeble effort at studying, and go 
to bed doomed to disturbing dreams and a restless 
night. 

Those who have sponsored the movement find 
that a light luncheon of bread, butter, and jam or 
- preserves, served at four in the afternoon, just 
after school, has proved very beneficial. With 
bread and butter as the basis of the spread, the 
jam, preserves, or apple butter, makes the repast 
appetizing and energizing and adds to its whole- 
someness. 

Men and women at work, too, have found that 
a bit of toast and jam at four in the afternoon re- 
lieves fatigue and in a measure serves as an appe- 
tizer for the evening meal. 


The class will divide into two groups. Each mem- 
ber of Group A will report orally to one of Group B 
the material for an item. The member of Group B 
will write the item immediately, and all of the items 
will then be read to the class for class criticism. The 
next day Group B will report items for Group A. 
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The Editorial 


A sharp distinction should be made between fact 
and opinion, between news and comment on news. 
The editorial is devoted to comment or opinion. In 
a school paper the editorial treats subjects that need 
discussion for the good of the school. Any subject in 
which the school is interested will suggest good ma- 
terial for editorials. The mode of treatment is the 
all-important consideration. Such subjects as Drives, 
How to Promote School Spirit, The Student Council, 
New Rules, The Complaint of the Co-Ed, Thrift, have 
furnished good themes for editorials. The editorial 
should be sincere, loyal, and as convincing as the writer 
can make it. 

The following editorial is taken from a school paper. 


Thrift Week 


Let us not forget that the seventeenth of this 
month will be the two hundred and twentieth anni- 
versary of Franklin’s birth and the first day of 
National Thrift Week. Thrift is by no means 
limited to the sensible use of money. It means the 
sensible use of life. Thrift means collectively, 
health, energy, and time. ‘Waste not life,’ urged 
Franklin. ‘Since thou art not sure of a minute, 
throw not away an hour.” 

In a thrift honor roll recently published in the 
“Thrift Almanac,” we find that there are eighteen 
schools with a perfect record; that is, every one en- 
rolled has a savings account. Why cannot we in 
this school have one hundred per cent next week 
and the rest of the year? It can be done. 
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For Practice 


Choose one of the following suggestions and write 
an editorial: 


Earning Spending Money The Christmas Entertain- 

Physical Education ment 

Latin in the Junior High Uniform Dress for Girls 
School Student Government 

Tardiness Cutting 

Taking Care of Our Building Our Recent Election of Offi- 

A Good English Drive cers 

Popular Pests Slides in the History De- 

The Honor Society partment 

Chewing Gum A Distinguished Visitor 


Special Issues of the School Paper 


Several times during the school year make special 
issues of your school paper, and emphasize in each some 
special school interest; such as, A Good Citizenship 
Number, A Parent-Teacher Number, A Christmas 
Number, etc. In some issues reflect other periods than 
the present; as, A Colonial Number, A Revolutionary 
Number. An issue for ancient Greece would be inter- 
esting. This would include stories of ancient gods and 
heroes as if they were news of the day, and accounts of 
Greek sports and games, editorials, and other items as 
if of contemporary interest. 


25. RULES OF AGREEMENT 


Knowledge of the work which words do separately in 
the sentence as nouns, verbs, and other parts of speech 
is very important. It is more important to know how 
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these different parts of speech agree with one another 
so as to express exactly what is intended. Only a 
few rules of agreement cause any trouble. The three 
most important are as follows: 


1. Adjectives should agree in number with the 
nouns which they modify. 

2. Pronouns should agree in number with their 
antecedents. 

3. Verbs should agree in number and person with 
their subjects. 

For the present you will study rules 1 Rae 2. 


Agreement of Adjectives with Nouns 


The words this and that have the plural forms, these 
and those. This, that, these, and those, when used as 
adjectives, agree in number with the nouns which they 
modify; as, 


This kind of apple is delicious. These kinds of 
apples are delicious. That sort of boy is trustworthy. 
Those sorts of books are useless. 


Do not use the word them as an adjective in place of 
that or those. It is correct to say, 


That kind of apple tastes well. (Not them kind.) 
Those kinds of apples taste sweet. (Not them 
kind.) 


Sometimes we hear these expressions used: 


This here kind of fruit is delicious. 
That there kind of boy is trustworthy. 
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The words here and there are unnecessary. Avoid 
using here and there in this way. 


For Practice 


Choose for each of the following sentences the 
correct word form. Be prepared to give the reason for 
your choice. 


1. (This, These) sort of tree does not thrive well 
in cities. 
2. (That, Those) sort of cherries makes delicious 
jam. 
3. In China they sell (this, these) kind of nuts. 
4. (Them, Those) kinds of songs were popular 
many years ago. 
5. Do (these, them) flowers grow in this part of 
the country? 
6. I saw (those there, those) airplanes flying in a 
squadron. 
7. (Those, Them) kinds of grapes are used for 
making raisins. 
8. Do not put (that, those) kind of fruit on the 
market. 
9. Look at (this here, this) splendid field of corn. 
10. (Those, Them) boys are most suitable for our 
football team. 


Agreement of Pronouns with Antecedents 


I. You will have little difficulty in the agreement of 
pronouns with their antecedents in such sentences as 
the following: . 


The boy said he would give his services. 
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Care must be taken, however, to use correct pro- 
nouns when such words as each, everybody, every one, 
everything, one, and none are used as antecedents. These 
words do not name any particular individual or thing, 
and are therefore indefinite. They are indefinite pro- 
nouns when they stand for nouns. 

Your first thought about these words might be that 
they mean more than one person or thing and are 
therefore plural. But they speak of the persons or 
things separately and individually. They, are there- 
fore singular: 


Everybody said that he would help. 


Everybody refers to each person individually and is 
singular number. It must therefore be the antecedent 
of a singular pronoun (he). 

II. You remember that one possessive form of the 
pronoun modifies a noun as an adjective does: 


The girl recited her lesson well. 


In this sentence her is used in place of the noun girl, 
and is therefore a pronoun. Her also limits the mean- 
ing of the noun lesson to a particular ownership, and is 
therefore an adjective. Pronouns that do this double 
work in the sentence are called possessive adjectives. — 
The possessive adjective in its pronoun use agrees with 
its antecedent in gender, person, and number. In the 
sentence just given her agrees with its antecedent girl 
in gender, person, and number. 

Be sure to use the singular form of a possessive ad- 
jective when its antecedent is an indefinite pronoun: 


Each should do his share of work. (Not their.) 
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The possessive adjective should be singular if its 
antecedent, though apparently compound, means one 
person: 


Our secretary and treasurer has read her report. 
(Antecedent of her is secretary and treasurer, one 
person.) 

Our secretary and our treasurer have read their 
reports. (Antecedent of thezr is secretary and treas- 
urer, two persons.) 


Difficulty sometimes arises in the use of the correct 
pronoun or the correct possessive adjective when the 
gender of its antecedent is not clearly shown: 


Each pupil thought that (he, she) had won. 
Each voter must use (his, her) own judgment. 


The subjects in both sentences may be either mas- 
culine or feminine. You can not tell which. In sen- 
tences like these it is customary to use the masculine 
form: he for he or she; his for his or her. The mas- 
culine form, him or his, is also correct in such sentences. 


Each man and each woman took the land allotted 
to him. (Not them.) 
Each boy and each girl took hAzs place. (Not 


their.) 
Each person took his place. (Not their.) 


Using pronouns or possessive adjectives of both gen- 
ders gives exactness of statement: 


Each man and woman took the land allotted to 
him and to her. (Not them.) 
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Each boy and girl took his or her place. (Not 
their.) 
Each pupil took his or her place. (Not their.) 


For Practice 


For each of these sentences supply the correct 
form of pronoun or possessive adjective. Then read 
the sentence aloud. Give the reason for each choice of 
word: 


1. Every one admitted that 
knock. 
2. Send everybody back to 


had heard the 


place. 


3. Can’t any one get the worth of money 
here? 

4. Every one should be in seat when the bell 
rings. 

5. Both Jack and Tom should report to 
classes. 


6. Neither of them took 
7. Not one of us can see faults. 
8. Several boys took blankets to camp. 
9. Did each pupil do the best that could in 
this test? 
10. No one should neglect right as a citizen. 
11. Each one must remember that is expected 


music lesson. 


to do duty. 
12. Does every one in this class get lesson each 
day? 


13. Each took up 

14. Let each choose 
port on it. 

15. One can not neglect —— yarden and expect to 
get good results. 


assigned work for the week. 
favorite story, and re- 
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16. If any worker breaks 
port it at once. 

17. Each clerk must make up 
leaving. 

18. Has any member of the club a suggestion which 

would like to make? 

19. Any one’s skill as a typist is of little value to 

unless is a good speller. 

20. If any boy or girl can suggest a good plan for 
preventing tardiness, should explain it 
in the school paper. 

21. When one makes an appointment, - should 
keep it, or should send a valid excuse. 

22. When one first enters a junior high school, 
may not appreciate opportunities. 

23. The warning signal was so placed that any one 
could avoid trouble if were driving 
cautiously. 

24, Each boy and girl must learn the rules of the 
game in order to play part fairly. 

25. A study of good citizenship will help each boy 
and girl to play part intelligently 
when becomes a voter. 


should re- 


tool, 


account before 


26. TELLING EVERY-DAY STORIES 


You have seen a small group of people engaged in 
telling stories. At the close of one story, another mem- 
ber of the group is sure to say at once, ‘That reminds 
me of a queer thing that happened to me the other 
day.” Now follows another story. One story suggests 
another. From stories that we hear or read, and things 
that we see, stories suggest themselves to us, and one 
who is wide awake is continually thinking, ‘What a 
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good story this would make, if I only had time to write 
it!’’ But if we haven’t time to write it, we can tell it 
to some one. 

Read this account of an every-day incident that took 
place on a train: 


“You can’t ride without a ticket on this train,’ 
said the conductor. 

Charlie hunted through every pocket once more. 

“T’m sure I had it in this very pocket,’’ explained 
Charlie, confidently throwing open his coat and ex- 
hibiting to the conductor an upper pocket in his 
vest pulled inside out, as if that made everything 
all right. 

“What’s that on the floor?” asked the conduc- 
tor, pointing awkwardly with the blunt end of his 
punch. 

“T must have pulled it out with my pencil,” ex- 
plained Charlie sheepishly. 

But the conductor had passed on without seem- 
ing to hear. Having secured the ticket, he had lost 
interest. 


This incident about Charlie and the lost ticket 
makes a good story, particularly if interesting details — 
are added. Read this account of the same happening: 


Charlie and the Lost Ticket 


Charlie was not the most careful boy in the 
world, but I have known worse ones than Charlie. 
He was on a vacation trip to spend the day with 
his cousin, fully sixteen miles away. It was his 
first railway journey alone. 

He slipped his ticket into an upper vest pocket 
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which also contained at the time one pencil with a 
fat rubber cap on the end of it, one black pocket 
comb with very sharp teeth, one small diary in 
which his name and address were carefully written 
in full (but all other pages, as yet, totally blank), 
one shining shoe-horn, and one long narrow box of 
caramels (all gone but one). 

No sooner was Charlie seated in the train than, 
naturally enough, he thought of that last caramel. 
The box would not come out alone. It brought 
with it all of the other things, which Charlie in 
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- haste transferred to his coat pockets, excepting one . 


very important thing which slipped unseen to the 
floor. 

“Tickets please!” cried the conductor, entering 
at the farther door. Charlie felt in the vest pocket. 
Gone! He pulled the pocket inside out. Nearer 
came the conductor. Then Charlie remembered. 
He must have transferred the ticket with the other 
things to some other pocket. The conductor was 
now only two seats away. Charlie rapidly emptied 
every single pocket belonging to him, and felt for 
other pockets that should be but were not in that 
suit. No ticket! 

This conductor, unlike most conductors, seemed 
to the excited Charlie somewhat lacking in sym- 
pathy. ‘Tickets please!”’ he repeated more loudly 
than necessary. Charlie started to tell all about it, 
but the unfeeling man did not appear to listen, and 
only remarked, 

“You can’t ride without a ticket on this train.” 

Charlie hunted through every pocket once more. 

“‘T’m sure I had it in this very pocket,” explained 
Charlie, confidently throwing open his coat and 
exhibiting to the conductor an upper pocket in his 
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vest pulled inside out, as if that made everything 
all right. 

‘“‘What’s that on the floor?” asked the conductor, 
pointing awkwardly with the blunt end of his punch. 

“T must have pulled it out with my pencil,” ex- 
plained Charlie sheepishly. 

But the conductor had passed on without seem- 
ing to hear. Having secured the ticket, he had lost 
interest. 

When Charlie reached his destination, his cousin 
met him, but for some reason Charlie didn’t tell 
him about the ticket. On the return trip in the 
evening he carried his ticket crumpled tightly in 
his hand until it was collected. No pockets! 


If you were asked to tell the story ‘‘Charlie and the 
Lost Ticket’’ in the briefest possible way you might 
say, “‘A boy taking his first trip on a train lost his 
ticket, but soon found it again.” Told in that way, 
the incident would not be very interesting. What is it 
that makes the story interesting? Why do we become 
concerned about Charlie? It is because we see exactly 
how he lost the ticket. Every detail is given. We are 
told the things that were in his pocket, especially the. 
caramel-box, why he took it out, how he felt when he 
missed the ticket and saw the conductor coming, ex- 
actly what was said. Charlie acts just as any one 
would act in the same situation. Why didn’t he look 
on the floor instead of searching his pockets repeatedly ? 
He never thought of that, because the time was short 
and he was sure that the ticket was in some pocket. 
We know how he made the mistake, because the story- 
teller took good care to tell us while Charlie was en- 
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gaged with that last caramel. It is clear that in telling 
an incident we must think of all the little human things 
that help people to understand. We like Charlie be- 
cause we are told so much about him, and we wish we 
could have been there to tell him promptly where he 
might find the ticket. But if we had been there, it 
would have been a different story. 


Story Steps 


One of the best ways of gaining skill in story- 
telling is to re-tell in your own words stories that you 
hear or read. Repeated attempts to re-tell the same 
story result in constant improvement. It is necessary 
in re-telling a story to recall the order in which things 
happen, and hence a story plan is a real help. The 
plan not only recalls to us the order of events, but also 
reminds us of the places in the story at which we need 
to explain or describe so that what follows may be 
understood. The very first thing in a plan may be 
preparatory matter, or the introduction. This usually 
answers the questions, who? where? when? and sup- 
plies whatever else may be necessary before the story 
itself may begin. Following the introduction is the 
body, or main incident, which includes the main point of 
the story. The third step in a story plan is the con- 
clusion. Notice the following: 

1. Introduction: 

This includes such facts as who are the characters, 
when and where the incidents happened. 

2. The body: 

This is the main incident or incidents. It tells what 


happened. 
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3. Conclusion: 
This may be only one or two sentences. 


For Practice 


I. You might re-tell this story in your own words as 
follows. Divide the class into two groups. Group one 
will choose a leader to impersonate Charlie. Group one 
will help Charlie to make a plan for telling the story in 
the first person. Let Charlie practice before group one. 

The leader must feel like Charlie and use the pro- 
noun J constantly. 

Group two will choose a leader to impersonate the 
conductor. Group two will help the conductor make a 
plan for telling the story just as he told it to his wife 
after he got home in the evening. Let the conductor 
practice before group two. He must feel like a con- 
ductor and must use the pronoun J from beginning to 
end. 

II. From one of the following suggestions construct 
a story on the plan of (1) introduction, (2) main inci- 
dent, (3) conclusion. 

1. A bicyclist riding along a road in Africa is fol- 
lowed by a lion. . 
2. A workman tearing down an old house finds a 

small iron safe concealed in the wall. 

3. A boy carrying two’ messages delivers each to 
the wrong person. 


Other Ways of Constructing Stories 


Not all stories are constructed on the plan of (1) 
introduction, (2) main incident, (3) conclusion. Some 
begin with conversation; others, with description; still 
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others at some thrilling moment. The story “In 
Time of Need”’ begins at a thrilling moment after the 
chimney is finished. All before that moment is easily 
understood. 

In Time of Need 


Mr. Howard stood alone on top of the tall chim- 
ney of the new factory. The work of building the 
chimney was finished, and the last of the scaffold- 
ing had been removed. 

Young Tom Howard stood near some of the 
workmen looking up with pride at his father there 
on top of the chimney. Mr. Howard was to be the 
last man to come down from the great height. See- 
ing that everything was satisfactory, he waved his 
hat to the men and his son below. They answered 
him with a loud cheer. 

But the next moment he gave a cry of alarm and 
terror. ‘The rope!” he cried. “‘The rope! Where 
is the rope?” 

The horrified men saw coiled upon the ground 
the rope which they should have passed through 
an iron staple at the top of the chimney before they 
removed the scaffolding. 

Trembling with fear, Tom turned and ran home 
as fast as he could. 

“Mother,” he cried, bursting in the door, ‘‘come 
and help father. He-cannot get down. They for- 
got to leave the rope for him!” 

For the moment Tom’s mother covered her face 
with her hands as if the scene of her husband’s 
plight were before her. Then she rushed out of the 
house and ran to the foot of the chimney. 

Turning her face upward, she called, “Keep up 
your courage, James. Can you hear what I say?” 
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He nodded assent, and she continued, “Take off 
your sock, and unravel it.” 

Her husband followed her directions. He took 
off his sock and unraveled it, row after row. 

“Fetch a ball of stout twine, lad, from the string 
box at home.” 

Then, turning again to her husband, she cried, 
“Tie a bit of mortar to one end of the worsted 
thread, and let it down to us. Keep tight hold of 
the other end.” 

Soon the little thread, blown hither and thither 
by the wind, came down the side of the tall chim- 
ney and reached at last the outstretched hands that 
were waiting for it. 

Meanwhile, Tom had returned with the ball of 
stout twine. He held it while his mother tied one 
end of it to the worsted thread. . 

“Now pull the string up slowly, James,’’ called 
Mrs. Howard. 

Gradually she unwound the stout string as the 
woxsted drew it gently up the side of the chimney. 
A smile of hope and confidence spread over his suf- 
fering face as he understood. 

“Fasten the rope to the end of the string,” said 
Mrs. Howard to one of the men. “Pull up the rope, 
James.” 

The stout twine drew it slowly higher and higher. 
At last it reached the top of the chimney. Mr. 
Howard grasped it firmly, and tied it to the great 
iron staple. The next moment he began to descend. 
Not a sound was heard until he had nearly reached 
the ground. Then there was a great shout of joy 
and cheering. 

“You have saved my life, Mary.” 

She smiled at him but she could not speak. 
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Then he took hold of her arm, and said to Tom, 
“Come, lad, we’ll take mother home.” 


For Practice 


Find a story in your reader, history, or a story-book, 
and report whether it begins (1) with conversation, (2) 
with descriptive introduction, or (3) at some thrilling 
moment. 


27. DIRECT AND INDIRECT DISCOURSE 


Here are two ways of reporting what another says. 
One, called direct quotation or direct discourse, requires 
the use of the speaker’s exact words in quotation marks. 
The other, called indirect quotation or indirect dis- 
course, requires the omission of quotation marks, and, 
usually, a change in the tense of the verb, in the person 
of the verb, and in the person of the pronoun. We may 
use either the direct or the indirect quotation as follows: 


Direct Statements 


“T want you boys to come on time,”’ he said. 
He said, “ Your report is satisfactory.” 

“She will have to wait for me,” he explained. 
He replied, “I have told you this before.” 


Indirect Statements 


He said that he wanted us boys to come on time. 
He said that my report was satisfactory. 

He explained that she would have to wait for him. 
He replied that he had told us this before. 
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Explain the use of capital letters and punctuation 
marks in the sentences containing quotations which are 
direct statements. Review section 11. 


Direct Questions 


““Whom do you mean?” he asked me fiercely. 

“Why are we studying?” the teacher indig- 
nantly asked. : 

““What would you do, John?” asked the visitor. 

She asked, ‘‘May I come, too?” 

Who first said, “A penny saved is a penny 
earned”’? 

Indirect Questions 

He asked me fiercely whom I meant. 

The teacher indignantly asked why we were study- 
ing. 

The visitor asked John what he would do. 


She asked whether she might come, too. 
Who first said that a penny saved is a penny earned ? 


Explain the use of capital letters and punctuation 
marks in the sentences containing quotations which are 
direct questions. Review section 11. 


Direct Commands 


She shouted to the driver, “Look out for that 
truck !” 
“Get to work at once!”’ he ordered us. 


Indirect Commands 


She shouted to the driver to look out for that 
truck. 


He ordered us to get to work at once. 
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Explain the use of capital letters and punctuation 
marks in the sentences containing quotations which are 
direct commands. Review Section 11. 

A quotation within a quotation should be enclosed 
in single marks; for example, 


She said, “We can all say ‘Good morning,’ 
pleasantly.” 


Care is needed to make verbs tell the exact time in- 
tended. Notice the following conversation: 


“Have you seen John?” she asked. 

“T saw him yesterday.” (Not, I have seen.) 

“Did he speak about the picnic?” 

“He hasn’t spoken about it yet?” (Not, He 
didn’t speak.) 


The adverb yesterday fixes the time wholly in the 
past, and so the past tense (saw) is required. The ad- 
verb yet indicates time extending to the present and so 
the present perfect (has spoken) is required. 

Proverbs, maxims, axioms, and the like, do not 
change tense in indirect discourse, because they are 
timeless. 


“Birds of a feather flock together,” he said. 


(Direct quotation.) 
He said that birds of a feather flock (not flocked) 


together. (Indirect quotation.) 


For Practice 


I. Insert quotation marks and marks of punctua- 
tion where they are needed in the following: 
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He says Their reply is We will not fight. 

He says that their reply is We will not fight. 

The book is entitled Wanderings in Asia. 

He says I am writing a book entitled Wander- 
ings in Asia. 

5. He says that he is writing a book entitled Wan- 

derings in Asia. 


Sia ae als 


II. Change the following to indirect quotation. Be 
careful of tense and person. 


1. “I can not work this problem,” John declared. 
- 2. “You can if you will put your mind to it,” in- 
sisted the teacher. 
3. “TI have tried it three times,” protested John. 
4, ‘When you have tried it three times more, 
raise your hand,” said the teacher. 
5. ‘Time and tide wait for no man,” he said. 


III. Change the italicized clauses in the following 
to direct quotaticns: 


1. She said that I ought to study the problem. 

2. She asked whether he had made a drawing. 

3. He said that he understood the problem at last. 

4. They asked how they could find the post office. 

5. They asked 7f zt was not time to eat. 

6. He inquired what we would do if some one cried 
“Fire!” 

7. He said that the roads were in good repair. 

8. She declared that in her dream she heard him 
shout “Help!” very clearly. 

9. She asked cf any one had read “ Treasure Island.” 

10. The captain commanded that we halt. 
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Two lively frogs out for a walk one morning 
came to a pan of cream. Both jumped upon the 
edge of the pan to see what it held, and the next 
moment they fell in. One frog said that the stuff 
surely wasn’t water for he couldn’t swim in it. 
There was no use in trying. The next moment 
he sank. 

The other frog decided to keep on struggling 
even if he didn’t see a way out. He kept repeating 
that if he, too, said that it was of no use to try, he 
would surely sink. So he thrust his legs out in all 
directions as hard as he could, to keep himself from 
sinking. Whenever he felt himself beginning to 
drop, he struggled harder than ever. 

At last a strange thing happened. He found him- 
self standing quite safe on a pat of butter which he 
had churned by his struggles. 


Rewrite this fable, using direct quotations to express 
the words of the two frogs. 


28. REPORTING CONVERSATION 


Read the following selection. 


One day a workman and his son were seated 
under an oak tree. Here they overheard the con- 
versation of three men who stopped to look at the 
tree. 

“What a fine oak,” said the first. ‘If I could 
make charcoal from the wood, I should earn a fine 
sum of money.” 

“Tf I could strip off the bark,” remarked the 
second, “what fine tan I would have.” 
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“What large acorns!’ exclaimed the third. “If 


I could feed my pigs with them, I should have fine 
porkers for the market.” 


‘It is easy to know in what kind of business those 


men are engaged,” said the father. ‘One is a char- 
coal burner, another a tanner, and the third a 
butcher.” 


“How do you know that, father?” asked the 


boy. 


The father answered, “I know them by their 


conversation. People talk of the things they take 
interest in.” 


Lc 


Show that the conversation of each man indi- 


cates the work in which he is interested. 


II. Explain the use of each capital letter and each 


punctuation mark in this selection. 


What rule should guide you in paragraphing conver- 
sation ? 


Write a conversation from one of the following sug- 
gestions. Express the conversation so that each speaker 


For Practice 


will reveal his character and occupation in life. 


ts 


A young man talks with a business man about 
a position. Make the young man indicate 
how he spends his evenings. 

One boy has just made the high school football 
team. He and his friend talk it over. Make 
him indicate an ambition to become captain 
next year. 

A boy talks with the principal about a plan to 
organize an honor study hall where the pu- 
pils can take care of themselves. Make the 
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boy show that he appreciates such standards 
as self-direction and self-control. 

4. A boy or girl talks with a quaint pedler or pea- 
nut man. Make the pedler or peanut man 
indicate ambition for his children. 


Read aloud the compositions. What constructive 
criticism can you offer? 


29. STORY WRITING 


You have had experiences which make good short 
stories. Take time to recall one of them. Then write 
your story. 

You will add life to your story if you take pains to 
give plenty of conversation and details. Tell how 
people felt, how they looked, what they saw, what they 
thought, and how it all turned out. 

You may find something in this list which will sug- 
gest a story to tell: 


1. A girl looking for a book encounters a polite 
burglar. 

2. <A ghost proves to be a hat and light coat hang- 
ing on a costumer. 

3. A wrong purchase at a store proves to be right 
after all. 

4, An errand begun with dislike proves enjoy- 
able. 

5. Delivering papers in a storm brings an inter- 
esting adventure. 

6. A dog that pretends to be fearless is himself 
surprised. 

7. A false alarm proves to be a true one. 
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8. Hurrying to school on a holiday brings a pleas- 
ant surprise. 

9. Buying a Christmas present leads to an embar- 
rassing situation. 


When the story is read, make yourself useful to the 
story-teller in these ways: 


1. By pointing out the best thing about the 
story. Always do that first. If it is interesting, 
easy to follow, clearly stated, well arranged, well 
expressed, let the story-teller know it. 

2. By pointing out things that need improve- 
ment. Is any sentence incorrect? Is any word 
badly chosen? Is there anything omitted that 
ought to have been told? Did the story-teller have 
a clear voice easily understood? Were all the 
words pronounced correctly? Did the story-teller 
stand straight, on two feet, and preserve a good 
posture while reading? 


A sensible pupil will be thankful to learn by friendly 
criticism how to improve his story-telling in any pos- 
sible way. In class criticism make fair play your aim. 
Point out faults only when you are sure they are faults. 


30. SHORT TALKS 


It is often necessary for us to express ourselves 
within a prescribed limit. A few sentences must do 
the work for us. Suppose you are in favor of having 
student government in this class. You think of sev- 
eral good reasons. Perhaps they are: (1) Many schools 
have student government. Why shouldn’t ours? 
We want every good thing that any class has, do we 
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not? (2) Student government will help to develop a 
fine class spirit. (3) Student government will help us 
to practice self-direction. Each of these reasons may 
suggest another sentence or two. Having put them 
together, you try to say them, without hesitation, to 
your father and your mother or to any others who 
will hear you practice. Then you come into class 
prepared to use your two minutes effectively. 

Some classmate might choose to advocate a certain 
motto, such as “ Well begun, half done,” and he might 
think: (1) What does this motto mean? It means 
that a good, prompt start in any task is half the vic- 
tory. Putting off a task makes it twice as hard. 
(2) Is this a good motto for this class? I should think 
so, because we are studying business methods. (3) Will 
the class get any value out of this motto? Yes; it ought 
to remind every one of us to get at our assigned work 
every day without waiting for orders from anybody. 
It will help us to save much time for ourselves. 

Let the class divide into several groups. Each 
group will choose a leader. Then, selecting a topic 
from the following list, the group will suggest to the 
leader what he might say on it. The leader will use 
as many of the suggestions as he thinks best. The 
next day each leader will make a short talk before the 
class. When he has finished, time will be given for 
general discussion, after which the class will vote to 
do or not to do what the leader advocates. 


1. This class should have a student council. 

2. This class should organize a reading club. 

3. This class should appoint a cheer leader for the 
games. 
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This class should agree to have a class color. 

The color for this class should be : 

This class ought to maintain a window box. 

This class should make plans for improving the 
school yard. 

This class should have a class song. 

This class should eliminate tardiness. 


10. This class should give special attention to voice 
drills. 


FE SEEN. 


> 0 


31. THE PUBLIC DEBATE 


It is of great value to hold debates with a team from 
another class of the Ninth Grade in this or another 
town. The plan calls for very careful preparation, 
including at least one preliminary debate. 


Making Plans 


It is best to have two teams in your own class so 
that in all of the practice work you will have a real 
debate; and it is well to arrange with the other class 
or school for two debates on the same question, so that 
both your affirmative and your negative team may 
take part. If the other school does the same thing, 
you see how nicely it will work out. Time is saved 
by sending a challenge, including in the challenge a 
subject for debate. The exact wording of the provosi- 
tion to be discussed may wait for a conference, but the 
general subject proposed should be made known at the 
very beginning, in order that all concerned may look 
into the matter, talk about it, and discuss it with 
teachers and other friends. 


THE PUBLIC DEBATE 


The Challenge 


Roosevelt School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
October 12, 1926 
Grade Nine 
Stevenson School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Grade Nine of the Roosevelt School challenges 
Grade Nine of the Stevenson School to two debates 
to be held in January next on the question of inter- 
scholastic athletics. In the first of the two debates, 
Roosevelt will supply the affirmative and Stevenson 
the negative team; in the second, Stevenson will 
supply the affirmative team and Roosevelt the 
negative. 
The first debate shall be held at Stevenson; the 
second at Roosevelt. 
If no reply is received within one week, this chal- 
lenge will be sent to another school. 
(Signed) Charles Smith, Secretary 
902 Sixth Avenue 


The Reply 


Stevenson School 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
October 17, 1926 
Mr. Charles Smith, Secretary 
Grade Nine, Roosevelt School, Minneapolis 
My dear Sir: 

Grade Nine of the Stevenson School, at a meeting 
held yesterday, decided to accept the challenge for 
two debates with Roosevelt to be held: in January 
next on the question submitted in your favor of 
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October 12, 1926. The subject is satisfactory, but 
we suggest a conference committee to decide upon 
the exact wording of the proposition, judges, and all 
necessary details. 
Yours very truly, 
Elsie Acton, Secretary 


Early Practice 


I. For practice in writing a challenge, compose a 
letter challenging the Franklin Junior High School of 
Asheville, North Carolina, to two debates on the ques- 
tion of holding a twelve-months school year. Before 
beginning think what other facts the letter should in- 
clude. 

Make this a class exercise. Your teacher or an 
appointed pupil will write on the board the letter which, 
working together, you compose. Before accepting a 
sentence offered by some one make sure that it is cor- 
rectly and clearly expressed. See that the parts of 
the letter are written and placed correctly. 

II. As soon as the question is decided upon, and 
without waiting for the conference committee to state 
the proposition, your class should begin discussing the - 
question informally. Each member should present one 
argument in a two-minute speech. All of the argu- 
ments should be set down in a list. Those that are 
nearly alike should be united. In this manner you 
will reduce the number of arguments to a half-dozen 
or so on each side of the question. — 

By the time the exact wording of the proposition is 
decided upon, the class will be ready to choose the two 
teams, the affirmative and the negative. As soon as 
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this is done, all practice will be in the form of a reg- 
ular debate. 


A Preliminary Debate 


After much practice it is well to have a preliminary 
debate before the class or school with some invited 
guests. This will help to overcome all feeling of 
strangeness when the debates between the two schools 
come on later. Your invited guests may make sug- 
gestions for improving some of the arguments, after 
listening to the preliminary. There might even be a 
change in the order of the speakers. Nothing need be 
regarded as settled finally until near the time of the 
debate between the schools. There should be four 
speakers on a side in all preliminary debating, though 
there are to be only three on a side in the finals) Why? 


Substitutes 


The fourth debater on each team must be as well 
trained by practice as the rest, because he may have 
to serve on very short notice as a substitute in the 
finals. Accident or illness may make this necessary. 
It is only good sense to take a precaution of this kind. 
But if you have failed to do so, then, in case of illness 
of some speaker just before the final debates between 
schools, the committee may decide to have only two 
speakers on each side. It is much better, however, 
from the beginning to train four on a side, with the 
understanding that three of each four will constitute 
the team on the evening of the final debate. 
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Model for Letter of Invitation 


Roosevelt School 
Noy. 15, 1926 
Principal B. H. Thomas 
Roosevelt School 
Dear Mr. Thomas, 

You are cordially invited to attend the first pre- 
liminary debate between two teams of our class, 
next Friday afternoon at three o’clock. We request 
that you act as judge of the debate or appoint a sub- 
stitute and that you address the debaters privately 
after the debate, making criticisms and suggestions 
for improvement. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Charles Smith, Secretary 
Grade Nine 


Report of the Debates 


The best reporter in the class should be assigned to 
report both the preliminaries and the finals in the 
school paper, and between debates should keep the 
school informed of all preparations and arrangements. 
The account of each debate should be carefully pre- _ 
pared and should be given rather fully. Some of it 
may be prepared beforehand; for instance, the state- 
ment of each person’s argument. 


Propositions 
1. The honor system of examinations should be 
adopted. 


2. Girls in the Junior High School should adopt 
uniform dress. 
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3. Final examinations should be abolished. 

4. Life in the country is more healthful than life 
in the city. 

5. The discovery of the South Pole was attended 
with greater dangers than was the discovery 
of the North Pole. 

6. All children should be told the truth about 
Santa Claus. 

7. Secret societies in public schools should be 
abolished. 

8. Promotion should be determined by daily work. 

9. A radio is more enjoyable than a victrola. 

10. The custom of tipping should be abolished. 

11. Every school should have some form of pupil 
government. 

12. The life of a marine is more dangerous than 
that of a soldier. 

13. The Philippine Islands should elect their own 
governor. 

14. Peter Nolan’s punishment was too severe. 
(Read “The Man Without a Country,” by 
Edward Everett Hale.) 


32. FOR REVIEW 


The Sentence: For clearness, be sure that the ante- 
cedent of each pronoun and of each possessive adjec- 
tive in your sentence is easily found. Rewrite the 
following sentences, making them clear. 


1. Do not drink the water from this spring unless 
it is boiled. 

2. If the dog and cat had seen each other it would 
have killed it. 
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3. The boys took the skates and walked away and 
in consequence we were unable to find them. 

4, Arthur’s dog ran away when he was two years 
old. 

5. Jack and Tom began work with Bob and Ralph 
because they were both in need of help on 
their project. 

6. Every one must be sure to show their report 
card upon entering this class. 

7. In that little log cabin the children played on 
the banjo and danced on its floor. 

8. The waves dashed so high that they were wet 
from head to foot. 

9. Running up to the children in the yard, the 
boys called out that they could go with them. 

10. Before the boy could reach the dog, he drowned. 
11. They sat on a bench eating an apple which was 
in the most delightful spot in the garden. 


The Paragraph: Topics for paragraphs: 


My ideal room 

Three characteristics of the ideal classroom 
How a frog catches flies 

My hobby 

Risks in a traffic officer’s life 

How forest rangers fight fires 


Word Study: Each other—One another 


Each other is used when speaking of two persons or 
things; as, 


Jack and Tom helped each other to pitch the tent. 
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One another is used when speaking of more than two 
persons or things; as, 


The three girls showed one another how to do the 
problems. 


Insert the correct expression (one another or each other) 
in each of the following sentences. Give the reason 
for your choice of words. 


1. Jane and Mary, you should try to be more 
courteous to in the future. 

2. At first Jack and Tom did not recognize : 

3. Three ships can now communicate with —— 
easily. 

4. These twins resemble —— greatly. 

5. The two cubs play with all day long. 

6. You and Ann should plan to talk the matter 
over with 

7. Before the Revolutionary War the colonies 
were suspicious of in the matter of 
trade. 

8. But during the war all agreed to help —— 
through that terrible period. 


Pronunciation: In Charles Dickens’s story, “Little 
Dorrit,’’ Mrs. General says to Amy Dorrit, “Papa, 
potatoes, poultry, prunes, and prism are good words 
for the lips; especially prunes and prism. You will 
find it serviceable, in the formation of a demeanor if 
you sometimes say to yourself in company, on enter- 
ing a room for instance, ‘Papa, potatoes, poultry, prunes, 
and prism, prunes, and prism.” 

Try pronouncing these words. 


CHAPTER IV 
SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
33. LETTERS TO READ 


To be interesting, friendly letters must be full of 
details. These may not be important in themselves, 
but if they show the writer’s observation and feeling, 
they will hold attention and inspire sympathy and 
complete understanding. In the following we can 
almost hear the voice of the writer as we read. 


The White House 

Washington, D. C. 

April 30, 1906 
Dear Kermit, 

On Saturday afternoon Mother and I started off 
on the Sylph, Mother having made up her mind I 
needed thirty-six hours’ rest, and we had a delight- 
ful time together. On Sunday Mother and I spent 
about four hours ashore, taking our lunch and walk- 
ing up to the monument which marks where the 
house stood in which Washington was born. It is 
a simple shaft. Every vestige of the house is de- 
stroyed, but a curious and rather pathetic thing is 
that, although it must be a hundred years since the 
place was deserted, there are still multitudes of 
flowers which must have come from those in the 
old garden. There are iris and narcissus and a little 
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blue flower, with a neat, prim, clean smell that 
makes one feel as if it ought to be put with laven- 
der into chests of fresh old linen! The narcissus 
in particular was growing around everywhere, to- 
gether with real wild flowers like the painted col- 
umbine and star of Bethlehem. It was a lovely 
spot on a headland overlooking a broad inlet from 
the Potomac. There was also the old graveyard or 
grave plot in which were the gravestones of Wash- 
ington’s father and mother and grandmother, all 
pretty nearly ruined. It was lovely warm weather 
and Mother and I enjoyed our walk through the 
funny lonely old country. Mocking-birds, mead- 
ow-larks, Carolina wrens, cardinals, and field spar- 
rows were singing cheerfully. We came up the 
river in time to get home last evening. 

This morning Mother and I walked around the 
White House grounds as usual. I think I get more 
fond of flowers every year. The grounds are now 
at that high stage of beauty in which they will stay 
for the next two months. The buckeyes are in 
bloom, the pink dogwood, and the fragrant lilacs, 
which are almost the loveliest of the bushes; and 
then the flowers, including the lily-of-the-valley. 

Archie is out by the sandbox playing with the 
hose. The playing consists of brandishing it around 
his head and trying to escape the falling water. 
He escapes about twice out of three times and 
must now be a perfect drowned rat. I have just 
had him in to look at him and he is even more of a 
drowned rat than I supposed. He has gone out to 
complete his shower bath under strict promise that 
immediately afterwards he will go in and change 
his clothes. 

Quentin is the funniest mite you ever saw and 
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certainly a very original little fellow. He left at 
Mademoiselle’s plate yesterday a large bunch of 
flowers with the inscription that they were from 
the fairies to her to reward her for taking care of 
two good, good boys. Ethel is a dear. 
Your affectionate father, 
Theodore Roosevelt 


The story of this trip is told as naturally as if the 
writer were talking to his children face to face. What 
things did the writer choose to tell about in his letter? 
What does he tell about at greatest length? What 
details make this letter read like a story? 

The following letter was sent to a professor in an 
American college with the request that the letter be 
given to a ninth grader. After reading it you will see 
that the lad hoped to receive an answer. 


Seoul, Korea 
November 23, 1925 
To Any American Boy 
Grade Nine, United States 
Dear Friend, 


We have a native course and a European course 
in our school. I am ninth grade in the European 
course. I have studied English two years now. 

» My teacher says you will surely answer and tell 
your name and school and what you do. I am not 
Korean. No!! I am Japanese. My father is 
judge here many years over the Koreans. My 
father says I shall go sometime to America to study 
in college, but first to High School here in European 
course with American teachers. English is a hard 
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language to learn. Do you study Japanese? Is it 
hard, too? My teachers work long to teach Eng- 
lish to me. Now I am perfect, sometimes. Mr. 
Pennock says he corrects after me. “After me” 
sounds very humorous. 

Mr. Pennock says to tell you about Seoul market. 
Seoul market is very large. There are many, many 
stalls. We buy candy of children pedlers clothed 
in white, and hot chestnuts roasted on pans of char- 
coal. We buy a stick of ten eggs bound around 
with straw end to end. We buy a fish and mut- 
ton, and barley and rice from the men pedlers. 

My father’s pipe stem is nine feet long. His 
servant must light the pipe. How long is the pipe 
of your father? 

Is your school in America interesting? What do 
you read and study? Have you read “The Village 
Blacksmith”? I have read it and also ‘Tom 
Sawyer.” Be sure to answer. 

Sincerely yours, 
Taka Kawada 


From his letter what do you learn about this boy? 
What do you learn about oriental customs? Do you 
think that he is perfect in English? Give a reason. 
_ Which sentences in this letter show that he is not 
quite perfect? 


Conversation in the Friendly Letter 


During a winter vacation which two boys, Billy and 
Harry, spent with their grandfather in the country, 
Billy had an accident. Here is the letter which Harry 
wrote about it. 
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15 Lake Avenue 

Lake Placid, New York 

December 28, 1925 
Dear Bob, 

Billy was hurt and we are coming home. He was 
trying the figure eight on the ice and getting along 
all right, but Big Pete, the Swede who takes care 
of this place, got in his way and Billy bumped into 
him with a shock that sent them both sprawling. 
Pete was angry and got up and went over where 
Billy was lying. He thought Billy did it on pur- 
pose. We all rushed over, but Billy didn’t get up. 
He lay there groaning. 

George, who knows what to do about accidents 
because he is a boy scout, got to Billy first, loosened 
his scarf and clothing, and began feeling him all 
over. 

“There is something the matter with his neck,” 
said George. ‘We'll carry him up to the doctor 
at the hotel.” 

George is wonderful. He found two rails and by 
fastening coats across them we made a stretcher, 
put Billy on it, and took him to the hotel. 

The doctor came down-stairs, felt of him, and 
said, “He has fractured his clavicle.” 

That scared me, and Billy, too. 

“Does that mean I’ve broken my neck?” asked 
Billy. ; 

“Oh, no! You’ve broken your collar-bone,” said 
the doctor. 

Billy is going to get over it soon. He has a pain 
in his shoulder. That’s his scapula, the doctor says, 
and amounts to nothing. Billy has a lot of bones 
and things inside of him that I never heard the 
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names of before. We will be back as soon as the 
doctor says the word. 

Billy says to send him his Jew’s harp, but what 
can he do with a Jew’s harp? I am reading a de- 
tective story to him. Take care of Towser. 

Your friend, 
Harry 


Harry makes his account vivid by using the exact 
words of the speaker. Direct conversation is always 
interesting. 

For Practice 


I. Using the letters as models, review the parts of 
the friendly letter. Divide the class into two groups, 
coaches and pupils. The coaches will dictate to their 
pupils the five parts of the friendly letter. Use lines 
to indicate where the body of the letter should be 
written. Here are some suggestions: 


1. Dictate the parts of the three letters above. 

2. Dictate the parts of a letter to be written to 
your father, who is out of town on business. Use your 
home address and the date of to-day. 

3. You are visiting a relative who lives at a dis- 
tance. Dictate a letter home. Use the address of 
your relative’s home and the present date. 


II. Imagine Billy to be your friend. Write him a 
letter as cheerful and amusing as you can make it. 
Tell him a good story, and give him the name of a 
book which you have recently enjoyed reading. 

-TII. Write a letter to a classmate who is at home. 
Give details of school news that you are sure will in- 
terest him or her. Use conversation, if you can. 
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IV. Answer the letter of Taka Kawada. First, tell 
how the letter reached this particular class. Secondly, 
answer Taka’s questions: namely, the list of studies in 
this school, the inquiry about Japanese, and the two 
other questions at the end of Taka’s letter. Thirdly, 
ask how the native course differs from the European 
course. Fourthly, express the hope that if Taka comes 
to America to study, you may meet him. Then tell 
him of at least one other humorous English idiom. 
Compliment Taka on his use of English. 


34. THE SOCIAL NOTE 


Social notes are short letters which carry definite 
messages. Usually these notes are written informally, 
that is, in the style of the friendly letter. On occa- 
sions of special dignity, however, social notes are ex- 
pressed formally. Study the style of each of the fol- 
lowing notes: 


Informal Note of Invitation 


Dear Ruth, 

Will you and your brother Bob join my skating 
party Friday afternoon? If you will, I shall call for 
you at three o’clock. Please answer by the messen- 
ger who brings this to you. Do say you'll come. 


Cordiaily yours, 
Eleanor Gordon 
254 Delaware Avenue 
January the fifth 
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Informal Reply of Acceptance 


861 Bryden Road 
January 6, 1926 


Dear Eleanor, 
I'll be ready at three. Bob can’t go. We're sorry. 
When I see you, I'll explain. 
Sincerely yours, 


Ruth 


In informal notes the writer’s address and the date 
may be written at the beginning or at the end. 


Formal Note of Invitation 


Pupils of Grade Nine of the Lowell School re- 
quest the attendance of Grade Nine of the Washing- 
ton School at a debate to be held in the assembly of 
Lowell School on Friday, April fourteenth, at two 


o’clock. 


The Lowell School 
April fourth 
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Formal Note of Regret 


Pupils of Grade Nine of the Washington School re- 
gret that a rehearsal of their class play prevents 
their accepting the kind invitation of Grade Nine of 
the Lowell School to hear the debate on Friday, 
April fourteenth, at two o’clock. 


The Washington School 
April fifth 


Notice that it is customary to use the third person 
of the pronoun in formal notes. 


For Practice 


1. Write an informal note inviting a friend to a Hal- 
lowe’en party. 

2. Write a formal note to your principal inviting 
her to a class debate. 

3. Write a formal note inviting the members of 
another class to a class party to be given in your school 
gymnasium. Give all necessary details. ; 

4, Miss Elizabeth Gordon requests the pleasure of 
Miss Hall’s company at a Valentine tea on Friday, 
February fourteenth, from three to six o’clock. 

Write a suitable note accepting or declining this in- 
vitation. Substitute your own name for Miss Hall’s. 

5. Write a note of thanks to a relative who has sent 
you a birthday gift. 

6. Write an informal note of regret in answer to a 
dinner invitation. 
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35. A LETTER EXCHANGE 


I. Ina certain city pupils of Grade Nine established 
an interesting and profitable letter exchange by secur- 
ing the names of different schools in the United States 
where there were eighth or ninth grade pupils. Indi- 
vidual letters, bearing the salutation Dear Pupils of 
Grade Nine, were sent to the various school addresses, 
and many interesting answers were received. Try 
this plan of letter exchange. Tell the pupil to whom 
you write something interesting about your school or 
city, or about your reading or your games, or about an 
original plan for printing school news. Ask any ques- 
tions that you would like to have answered. You may 
receive some valuable and interesting letters in reply to 
yours. 

Before you send this kind of letter, review page 144, 
where you will find how to write and place the parts 
of the friendly letter. 

Make sure of good form. In preparation, use coach- 
ing. Divide the class into coaches and pupils. In 
groups of two take turns in dictating to each other the 
parts of the friendly letter. Use several blank lines 
for the body of the letter. 

With the consent of the teacher, you may decide to 
send a class letter to another school. In case this de- 
cision is made, your teacher will appoint one pupil to 
write on the blackboard what the class dictates. When 
the letter is as good as you can make it, copy it care- 
fully from the board, and send the most neatly written 


copy. 
II. You will have many occasions for writing 
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friendly letters. Usually these letters are pleasant, 
chatty communications about every-day affairs. Some- 
times the letter has a very specific purpose. This may 
be to express appreciation, congratulation, or condo- 
lence. Here is a beautiful letter of condolence, written 
many years ago by Abraham Lincoln. As you read it, 
you will understand the occasion which prompted it. 


Executive Mansion 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Madam, November 21, 1864 


I have been shown in the files of the War Depart- 
ment a statement of the Adjutant-General of Massa- 
chusetts that you are the mother of five sons who 
have died gloriously on the field of battle. I feel 
how weak and fruitless must be any words of mine 
which should attempt to beguile you from a loss so 
overwhelming; but I cannot refrain from tendering 
to you the consolation that may be found in the 
thanks of the Republic they died to save. I pray 
that our Heavenly Father may assuage the anguish 
of your bereavement and leave you only the cher- 
ished memory of the loved and lost, and the solemn 
pride that must be yours to have laid so costly a 
sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. 

Yours very sincerely and respectfully, 
Abraham Lincoln 


Write one of the following letters: 


1. To the editor of your school paper commending 
an editorial of his for its fine use of words. 

2. To a friend who has had an accident, cheering 
him with a bit of interesting news. 
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3. Toa friend who has been promoted to the senior 
high school. 

4. To a friend who has been elected officer of a 
school club. 

5. To an elderly relative on his birthday. 


36. STUDY OF THE VERB 
Transitive and Intransitive Verbs 


Compare these sentences: 


1. Mother makes pies. 
2. Father sits and sleeps soundly. 


In the first sentence the act expressed by the verb 
makes begins with mother and results in pies. It 
passes from the performer or agent of the act (mother) 
to an object (pies), which receives the act or is the re- 
sult of the act. To express this idea of passing we 
use the word transitive. The word transitive means 
that use of a verb in which the action passes across 
from the performer or agent of the action to some 
object of the action; as in Mother makes pies. You no- 
tice that the action is not complete if you say Mother 
makes until the object, receiver, or result of the action 
(pies) is expressed. 

All is different in the second sentence. Here the 
actions expressed by the verbs, sits and sleeps, are 
complete when the verbs are expressed. The acts do 
not pass from Father (the performer or agent of these 
acts) to any object or receiver of these acts. This use 
of verbs is called intransitive. Besides the intransi- 
tives that are complete, there are intransitives called 
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linking verbs, which never have an object but are in- 
complete without a predicate noun, a predicate pronoun, 
or a predicate adjective. 

This summarizes all verbs: 


1. Transitive verbs, which always show action pass- 
ing and incomplete. 
2. Intransitive verbs, which are of two sorts: 


(a) Those showing action complete. 
(b) The linking verbs which are always incom- 
plete. 


The same verb may be transitive in one sentence 
and intransitive in another. Thus, 


1. Iteach. (Intransitive, complete. Action from 
the agent J does not pass.) 

2. I teach little children. (Transitive, incomplete. 
Action passes from I to object children.) 


Some verbs can be used only intransitively; as, The 
comet disappeared. 

Some intransitive verbs may be used either as com- 
plete; as, One remains; or as linking; as, I remain a 
friend. 

For Practice 


In the following sentences tell which verbs are used 
as transitive, and which as intransitive: 


Father mends the hose. 

Mother sits and laughs quietly. 

The house leans to the right. 

They found the lost trail. 

We bought a hammer there. They buy and 
sell. 
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6. They run swiftly; in this race. Let us run a 
race, too. 
I own the dog. 
8. The Indian lad grew strong. He became a chief. 
9. I shall sell the cow. 
10. The boy fell upon the ice. 
11. The woodman will fell the trees. 
12. Only one player remained on the field. 
13. She is your teacher. She seems your friend. 
14. The will o’ the wisp vanished quickly. 
15. The men in the factory struck for higher wages. 
16. They struck a hard blow at existing conditions. 


More About Linking Verbs 


Verbs used as linking verbs are always intransitive. 
The chief linking verbs are the verb to be and its various 
forms (is, am, are, was, were, has been), and the verb 
seem. They never have a direct object, but are fol- 
lowed by a predicate noun or pronoun, or a predicate 
adjective that modifies the subject substantive. For 
example, 


1. Heisbrave. (Linking verb followed by a predi- 
cate adjective.) 

2. We were they. (Linking verb followed by a 
predicate pronoun.) 

3. Heseemsa gentleman. (Linking verb followed 
by a predicate noun.) 


Other intransitive verbs often used as linking verbs 
are appear, look, and remain ; for example, 


1. They appear daily. (Intransitive, complete.) 
2. They appear excited. (Intransitive, linking 
verb followed by a predicate adjective.) 
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The following have sometimes a transitive use and 
sometimes an intransitive use: become, continue, feel, 


sound, smell, and taste. When intransitive, they may 
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She looked there. (Intransitive, complete.) 

She looked beautiful. (Intransitive, linking 
verb followed by a predicate adjective.) 

I remain here to-night. (Intransitive, com- 
plete.) 

I remain your friend. (Intransitive, linking 
verb followed by a predicate noun.) 


be used as linking verbs. 


i 
2. 
3.: 
4, 
5. 
6. 
fb 


8. 
9. 


I continued a student. (Intransitive, linking 
verb with predicate noun.) 

They continued the man in office. (Transitive, 
incomplete.) 

Shall you continue here? (Intransitive, com- 
plete.) 

The mouse smells the cheese. (Transitive, in- 
complete.) 

The room smells musty. (Intransitive, linking 
verb with predicate adjective.) 

He sounds the bell. (Transitive, incomplete.) 

It soundsloud. (Intransitive, linking verb with 
predicate adjective.) 

Taste the jelly. (Transitive, incomplete.) 

It tastes sweet. (Intransitive, linking verb with 
predicate adjective.) 


Many verbs usually intransitive may be used transi- 


tively by using an object of similar or cognate mean- 
ing; as, He ran a race; or, by using the compound 


personal pronoun; as, He soon ran himself to death. 
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We study transitive and intransitive verbs chiefly 
to avoid confusing direct objects with predicate pro- 
nouns, and to avoid confusing predicate adjectives 
with adverbs; also, to make ourselves sure about the 
correct forms of some verbs. For example, a thorough 
understanding of the meaning of transitive verbs and 
intransitive verbs helps us to know which of the two 
words we should use in sentences like these: 


She looks (sharp, sharply). 

It is (he, him) and (I, me). 

(Who, Whom) did they elect? 

He has (laid, lain) the book on the table. 


For Practice 


I. In the following sentences tell which verbs are 
used as transitive verbs, and which are used as in- 
transitive verbs. Which intransitive verbs are used 


as linking verbs? 


He taught gladly. He taught children gladly. 
Who is he? He seems lazy to-day. 

He is ill; but he mends rapidly. 

Cobblers mend shoes. 

The ghost vanished instantly. 

The class elected Fred. 

IT hit the nail hard. 

It is he and she who are here. 

He only appears childish. He is really clever. 
10. This man will be a very competent officer. 

11. Call again to-morrow. I feel bad. 

12. She called your name. It sounded rude. 

13. ‘The pirates sank the ship,” he said. 

14. Did the lifeboat sink, too? I became interested. 
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15. They soon found me. That was he. 

16. Who is she? I am she. 

17. The lifeboat returned to the cove. 

18. Was she flying her flag? That seems very 
strange. 

19. Birds were flying about, the flag was flying 
above, and the airplane flew across the sea. 

20. When the lifeboat returned, the pirates re- 
turned the money. 

21. They seemed honest pirates; they looked hon- 
est but rich. 

22. The story appears foolish; but it remains inter- 
esting. 

23. Up went the cheers; down sank the Mary 
Ann; out flew the flag. 

24. The cave smelled musty but the dinner tasted 
good. 

25. We will continue the story but not continue 
about pirates. 


II. Point out all the direct objects, predicate ad- 
jectives, predicate nominatives (predicate nouns and 
predicate pronouns in the preceding sentences. 

III. Make sentences using the following words as 
verbs: 


strike seem become hurt smell 
sing run continue taste feel 
do gO appear lost elect 


When you have finished, be prepared to answer these 
questions about your sentences: 
Which verbs have you used transitively? 
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Which verbs have you used intransitively ? 

Which intransitive verbs are linking verbs? 

Have you used any direct objects, predicate nomi- 
natives, or predicate adjectives? Point them out. 


Verb Demons 


A few intransitives have transitives corresponding 
to them. The three given below have troubled so 
many people that they are called verb demons. 


INTRANSITIVE (TAKES TRANSITIVE (TAKES AN OBJECT) 
NO OBJECT) | 
Lie: He lies sick. £ Lay: He lays the book upon the 2v 
table. 
He lay airy He laid the book upon the u 
table. 
He has lain sick. 4 He has laid the book upon £ 
the table. 
Rise: We rise early. Raise: He raises the window. J 
We rose early. He raised the window. 
We have risen early. He has raised the window. 
Sit: I sit still. Set: They set the table every 
day. 
I sat still. They set the table yester- 
day. 
I have sat still. They have set the table 


many mornings. © 


The similarity of sound in the different forms of 
these words leads to their frequent incorrect use. 
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verb in parenthesis. 
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\ 4. 
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For Practice 


Choose for each sentence the correct form of the 
Give the reason for your choice. 


The squirrel (laid, lay) the nuts in the hollow 
tree. 

He became discouraged, (lay, laid) down his 
tools, then (lay, — down to think the mat- 
ter over. 

Do you enjoy (laying, lying) in the sunshine? 

Beautiful fields (laid, Jay) on either side of the 
river. 

You can (sit, set) down and have a cup of tea, 
for I have (set, sat) the teapot on the table. 

Have you learned to (sit, set) a table correctly? 

They advised us to (sit, set) down in the sta- 
tion and wait. 

We were still (sitting, setting) there when they 
came for us. 

We (set, sat) our baslzets down beside us and 
(lay, laid) on the grass for a while. 

When the storm was over, we (sat, set) down. 

We (sat, set) down on a soft cushion which 
some one had left (lying, laying) on the 
bench. 

How well my people have (rose, risen, raised) 
to the call. Type. 

They have (raised, risen) great girders for these 
skyscrapers. 

The waves (rise, raise) and fall in even swell. 

These foreigners have always (risen, rose) when 
they have seen the flag. = ~~ 

As the flag (raises, rises), the people cheer. 

When the sun has (risen, rose), we shall start. 

rea 
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II. Write five sentences using in each some form 
of the word lie, and five sentences using in each some 
form of the word lay. 

III. Write five sentences using in each some form 
of the verb sit, and five sentences using in each the 
word set or setting. 

IV. Write five sentences using in each some form 
of the verb rise, and five sentences using in each some 
form of the verb raise. 


37. ACTIVE AND PASSIVE USE OF TRANSITIVE 
VERBS 


Read these sentences: 


1. The pirates found the cave long ago. 
2. The cave was found long ago by the pirates. 


These sentences express the same idea, but express 
it in different ways. 

Notice that pirates, the subject of sentence 1, is the 
doer or agent of the action expressed by the verb 
found ; and cave, the direct object, is the receiver of the 
action. 

In sentence 2, cave, the receiver of the action ex- 
pressed by the verb, is the subject of the sentence; and 
pirates, the doer of the action, has become part of a 
phrase. The direct object, cave, in the first sentence, 
has become the subject of the second sentence. In 
sentence 1, the verb represents its subject as acting; 
in sentence 2, the verb represents its subject as being 
acted upon. 

This change of form in verbs to indicate whether 
the subject acts or is acted upon, is called voice. When 
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the subject of the verb is the doer of the action, the 
verb is said to be in the active voice. When the sub- 
ject of the verb is the receiver of the action, the verb 
is said to be in the passive voice. In sentence 1, fownd 
is in the active voice; in sentence 2, was found is in the 
passive voice. 

Notice these sentences: 


1. Mother makes pies. 
2. Pies are made by mother. 


In sentence 2, mother is still the agent or performer 
of the act. She is still the pie-maker, and the act still 
passes over to pies. The grammatical object, pies, in 
sentence 1 has become the grammatical subject pies, 
where it still receives the action, or is acted upon. 

Mother is the agent or performer in both the sen- 
tences (active and passive). Pies receives the action, 
is acted upon, in both sentences. Makes (active) and 
are made (passive) express equally well an act that be- 
gins with mother and results in pies. Therefore, makes 
(active) and are made (passive) both are transitive 
verbs, no matter what is named first and regardless of 
the grammatical subject. : 

Compare also the following in which hurt and was 
hurt are both transitive: 


1. George hurt John. (John, the direct object, re- 
ceives the action which starts with George, 
the performer of it.) 

2. John was hurt by George. (John, the subject, 
still receives the action which starts with 
George, the performer of it. The subject in 
sentence 1 has become part of a phrase.) ° 
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Do not be misled by the looks of the word passive. 
Passive verbs are always transitive. Only transitive 
verbs have voice. 

Transitive verbs are either active (taking an object) 
or passive (taking no object). 

Intransitive verbs are either complete or linking (tak- 
ing a predicate adjective, or a predicate noun, or a 
predicate pronoun). 

The form of the passive is always a verb phrase 
made up of a form of the verb be used as an auxiliary 
and the past participle of some other verb; as, 


ACTIVE PASSIVE 
The dog sees him. He is seen by the dog. 
The dog saw him. He was seen by the dog. 
The dog will see him. He will be seen by the dog. 


For Practice 


I. In each of the following sentences point out the 
verb and tell whether its subject is the doer or the 
receiver of the action; that is, tell whether the verb is 
active voice or passive voice. 


1. The piper’s son stole a pig. 
2. Some people enjoy onions. 
3. <A tent for our use will be pitched by the pie 
prietor. 
4. Hansel and Gretel were badly treated by the 
witch. 
The shepherd found the sheep. 
They had been driven several miles by the gale 
before they were discovered. 
7. Good citizens provide good roads and willingly 
pay for them. 


5. 
6. 


' 
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8. The ball was thrown across the fence by the 
pitcher. 
9. The tire-had been punctured by a nail before 
we started. 
10. The game was played with enthusiasm. 
11. Our ball was found near the river bank by work- 
men. 
12. His nomination is approved by a committee. 
13. This exercise should have been finished by the 
class before the bell rang. 


Retained Object in the Passive 
Compare the following: 


1. The officer called the dog a hero. (active voice) 
2. The dog was called a hero by the officer. (pas- 
sive voice) 


In the first sentence one object of the verb is dog. 
The word hero is a second object. When this sentence 
is changed from active to passive, one object becomes 
the subject of the passive verb, and the other is re- 
tained unchanged. 


Compare the following: 


1. The man gave me a paper. (active voice) 

2. Iwas given a paper by the man. (passive voice) 

3. A paper was given me by the man. (passive 
voice) 


In the first sentence the direct object is paper, and 
the indirect object is me. When this sentence is 
changed from active to passive, one object becomes 
the subject of the passive verb and the other object 
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is retained unchanged. The retained object in the 
second sentence is paper. The retained object in the 
third sentence is me. 


For Practice 


‘Change the following from active to passive without 
changing the meaning. Point out direct objects, in- 
direct objects. What happens to each of these when 
you change the sentence to the passive form? 


1. The club gave Helen a present. 
2. They named the dog Prince. 
3. The teacher appointed you monitor. 
4. The judge called the prisoner a comrade. 
5. The woman offered the scout a reward. 
6. We thought him a good player. 
7. You considered George a good captain. 
8. We lent him our last cent. 
9. Laziness causes me many troubles. 
10. The club elected Henry secretary. 
11. The boys painted the shed blue. 
12. They found the boy trustworthy. 
13. The fire left us homeless. 
14. We will send the packages next week. 
15. They will soon raise the flag over the new 
schoolhouse. 
16. We saw the eclipse yesterday. 
17. They have always played the game fairly. 
18. This class will have worked out several inter- 
esting projects before the school year closes. 
19. The people greeted the sailors as they marched 
down the street. 
20. They pitched a tent near the banks of the river. 
21. She told the story to a breathless, audience. 
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22. Wireless has brought us interesting accounts of 
current events. 

23. The heavy rains had inundated the broad val- 
leys which lie on both sides of the river. 

24. We ate the picnic lunch under the large oak- 
tree near the brook. 

25. John drove a herd of sheep down the long lane 
and into the pasture. 


Parallel Statements 


A common fault is the unnecessary change of con- 
struction in parallel statements, especially the change 
of verbs from active to passive voice; as, 


John injured his knee and his ankle was broken. 


In the first clause of the compound sentence, the 
verb injured is in the active voice. The subject is 
John. In the second member of the sentence the verb 
was broken is in the passive voice. The subject is 
ankle. The form of the verb should be the same 
throughout the sentence. This sentence would be 
better expressed as follows: ; 


John injured his knee and broke his ankle. 


Study this sentence: 


The message was sent to you and you should have 
answered it. 


In the first clause the verb is in the passive voice; 
in the second, in the active voice. It would be better 
to keep the verbs either active or passive. Thus, 
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The message was sent to you and it should have 


been answered by you. 


You received the message and you should have 


answered it. 


For Practice 


169 


Rewrite these sentences, improving the construction 


of each. 


Be ready to explain any change that you make. 


= 


2. 


The escaped lion was captured by a farmer and 
he brought it back to the circus. 

Elsa Smith had the leading part and it was 
played well. 

The rubbish has been taken away and we have 
cleaned the yard thoroughly. 

The boys secured a large plot of ground and a 
tennis court will be made on it by them. 
She made an outline of the story and it was 

used by her as a guide. 
She read her story to the class and applause 
was received by her. 

A pencil sharpener was invented by John and 
he presented it later to his little brother. 
The bungalow was not only built by him but 

he also decorated it. 
You received the money and a receipt for it 
should have been sent by you. 


Echo 


It is necessary to make the parts of a sentence fit 
one another grammatically. It is also necessary to 


fit each sentence to the preceding sentence. 


have written the following: 


We may 
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Wandering about he came to a cave. Pirates 
found the cave long ago. They had used it for 
generations as a hiding place. 


This reads better if written: 


Wandering about he came to a cave. This cave 
was found long ago by pirates. They had used it 
for generations as a hiding place. 


This cave echoes cave in the preceding sentence. 
They, beginning the third sentence, echoes pirates at 
the end of the second. 

We should learn how to turn sentences about in this 
way; that is, we should learn how to change them from 
active voice to passive voice, not only in order to make 
them fit one another nicely, but also in order to give 
the emphasis to the noun that deserves it. If you will 
read aloud the two versions above, you will see that 
the second version gives the emphasis to pirates, which 
is just what you wish. Besides, it makes the third 
sentence fit better and sound better. 

The arrangement by which the first thing named in 
one sentence repeats the last thing named in the pre- 
ceding sentence is known as the echo. 


For Practice 
Improve the following by using the echo: 


1. John was elected captain. He well deserved 
this honor because of his fine work last fall. 

2. A covered bridge was built in 1850 near the 
present site of the Woollen Mill. Though long out 
of use, the picturesque old bridge was still standing 
in 1906 when John went back home for a visit. 
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3. The schoolyard was divided by a stone wall 
into two big squares. The boys of the three upper 
grades used one of these squares as a playground. 
The boys of the three lower grades were never al- 
lowed to enter this square. 

4. Coming home from school I saw two automo- 
biles crash at the corner of Walnut and Elm streets. 
The people on the front seats were badly hurt as a 
result of the crash. 

5. Large quantities of truit were placed in stor- 
age for use during the winter. The owners found 
the fruit spoiled when they went to get it later. 


38. CASES OF NOUNS AND PRONOUNS 


Nouns and pronouns may be used in the sentence in 
several different relations. We speak of their relations 
as case. Pronouns usually show their case by their 
looks; nouns do not. English nouns and pronouns 
have three cases: nominative, genitive, and objective (ac- 
cusative and dative). This summary will help review 
the important facts about case: 

Nominative Case: The subject of a verb is in the 
nominative case. 


1. John will go 2. I will stay. 


John is used as the subject in sentence 1. It is in 
the nominative case. J is used as the subject of sen- 
tence 2. It is in the nominative case. 

A predicate noun or a predicate pronoun is always 
in the nominative case if it renames or refers to the 
subject of the sentence. 
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John is a student. The offender was I. 


Accusative Case: The direct object of a transitive 
verb is always in the accusative case. 


He caught the dog. 


Some verbs require two direct objects: 


They elected Herbert treasurer. 


The object Herbert is followed by the object treasurer. 
The second object tells what the first object becomes 
as the result of the action expressed by the verb elected. 
Herbert is the direct object (accusative case). Trea- 
surer is called the adjunct accusative. 

The object of a preposition is in the accusative case: 


You must go with me. 


Dative case: The indirect object of a verb is in the 
dative case. 


She picked me some flowers. 
She gave me the flowers. 


Me indicates for whom she picked some flowers. A ~ 
noun or pronoun used to show fo whom, to which, for 
whom, or for which the act of the verb is performed 
is used as the indirect object of the verb, and is in the 
dative case. 

Genitive Case: Nouns which express possession are 
in the genitive case. 


Tom’s boat outran the boys’ canoe. 
John Burroughs, the naturalist’s, stories are most 
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instructive. (Vaturalist’s is genitive because John 
Burroughs, with which naturalist’s is in apposition, 
is genitive. Notice that only the appositive em- 
ploys the apostrophe.) 


For Practice 


Tell how the nouns and pronouns in these sentences 
are used: ‘ 


Boys and girls are the hope of the world. 

That man is not he. 

We rely upon them absolutely. 

Jean sent Tom with a valentine to me. 

Divide the lunch between him and her. 

A boy’s will is the wind’s will. 

He and I were playing tennis with him and her. 

He leaped a ten-foot leap. 

She gave him a book. 

England has placed a memorial in Westminster 
Abbey to Walter Hines Page, our late ambas- 
sador. 


ae a ee ar oe kD 


— 


Personal pronouns have one form for the nominative 
case and one form for the objective (accusative and 
dative) case. 


Nominative: I we he she they 
Objective: me us him her them 


The nominative form is employed when the pronoun 
is used as subject or as a predicate pronoun. You will 
have little difficulty in using correct pronoun forms in 
such sentences as, 


He has gone on a vacation. I went home. 
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But occasionally we hear a sentence like this: 


Her and me are in the same class. 


In this sentence the pronouns are the subjects, and 
nominatives should be used. The sentence should be: 


She and I are in the same class. 


It will help you to use the nominative form for the 
predicate pronoun if you remember that a linking verb 
to be never takes an object. It is followed by a noun, 
or a pronoun, or an adjective. If the noun or pronoun 
refers to or renames the subject, it must have the nom- 
inative case form. Notice the following: 


It is I. It is he. It might be they. 
It was he. It was we. It can be he. 
It will be she. It could be she. It must have been I. 


The objective case form of the pronoun must be 
used when the pronoun is the direct or indirect object 
of a verb or the object of a preposition. 


The boy saw me. 
She gave him the message. 
Take the telegram to her. 


You are not likely to make an error in your sentence 
when only one pronoun is used. But when two pro- 
nouns, or a noun and a pronoun, are objects of the same 
verb or of the same preposition, incorrect forms of 
pronouns are often used. 


Wrong: The traffic officer addressed he and I. 
Right: The traffic officer addressed him and me. 
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Wrong: They divided the apples among Jack, 
Bob, and I. 

Right: They divided the apples among Jack, 
Bob, and me. 


It will help you to choose the correct form of pro- 
noun if you express the sentence using one object at a 
time; as, 

They called to him. 


They called to me. 
They called to him and me. 


For Practice 


I. In the following sentences notice the different 
forms of the pronouns J, he, she, we, they. Point out 
which form is used as (1) subject of a verb; (2) predi- 
cate pronoun; (3) object of a verb; (4) object of a prepo- 
sition. 

1. He, you, and I are on the committee. 
2. The duty of planning a program is assigned to 
us. 
3. Did you ask him many questions? 
4. See that careful directions are given to him, 
her, and me. 
The pupils chosen were he, she, and I. 

6. There is a friendly feeling between him and her. 

7. I was she. It ‘is they. It can’t be he. It 

must have been we. 

8. They placed the lunch basket before him, her, 

and me, . 

_ 9. Give him and her the flowers. 

10. The dog sat down beside him. Then he ran to 
Jack and me. 


he 
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For each sentence choose the correct form of 


the pronoun. Give the reason for your choice. 


hae ae) 


John, Ned, and (me, I) are ready to start. 

Father and (he, him) will meet us. 

Did you call Mary and (me, I)? 

Alice divided the candy between Jack and (I, 
me). 

You, (him, he), ana (J, me) must choose our pro- 
nouns more carefully. 

(He, Him) and (I, me) took a canoe trip down 
our river. 

Tell (he, him) and (I, me) when to report to 
(she, her). 

What do you think they said to (we, us) girls? 

It was (we, us) who went to him; did you not 
see us? 

We went to have a personal interview with (he, 
him) and (she, her). 

As we entered the field, they gave (we, us) boys 
a rousing cheer. 

(We, Us) girls are responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the bazaar. 

It was (they, them) not (we, us) who did the 
work. 

Between you and (I, me) there should be no 
trouble. 

It was (we, us) who lost the umbrella. 

You are (he, him) who spoke to (we, us). 

Did you give the flowers to (we, us) girls? 

(We, Us) girls enjoy flowers. 

Between (he, him) and (we, us) were two chairs. 

Between you and (I, me), he is the tattler. 
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39. CASE OF THE PRONOUN IN THE SUBORDINATE 
CLAUSE 


How the pronoun is used in the subordinate clause 
determines its case. If it is used as the subject of the 
clause, the pronoun is in the nominative case, and its 
nominative case form should be used; as, 


The boy who has charge of the program will not 
fail. 
We learned that he did his work. 


If the pronoun in the subordinate clause is used as 
the direct object of a verb, or as the object of a prepo- 
sition, it is in the accusative case, and its accusative 
form should be used; as, 


The lad whom you elected is ready. 

The girl to whom you spoke is here. 

We soon realized that they recognized Tom and 
me. 


Compound relative pronouns follow the same rules 
in their case relations as relative pronouns. ‘Thus, 


Take whoever can go. 
Pay whomever you owe. 


Observe this sentence: 


He chose the boy who, I believe, will succeed. 


Read the sentence omitting the parenthetical expres- 
sion I believe. How is the relative pronoun used in its 
clause? What case form is used as the subject in the 


clause? 
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1. They will receive help from whoever drives by. 
2. They will receive help from whomever they ask. 


In sentences like these the object of the preposition 
from is the whole relative clause. In sentence 1, who- 
ever drives by is the object of from. Whoever is the sub- 
ject substantive of the clause, therefore the nominative 
form is used. In sentence 2, whomever they ask is the 
object of from. Whomever is the object of the verb ask 
in its clause; therefore the accusative form is used. 

After the word than, a noun or a pronoun is often 
the only word used; as, 


He writes to you oftener than me. 
He writes to you oftener than I. 


To make your meaning clear it is best to explain the 
idea fully. Thus, 


He writes to you oftener than he writes to me (or, 
than to me.) 

He writes to you oftener than I write to you (or, 
than I write). 


The same is true when the word as is used as the - 
conjunction; for example, 


She likes her as much as me. 

Better : She likes her as much as she likes me. 
She likes her as much as I. 

Better : She likes her as much as [I like her. 


Supplying the missing words enables you to deter- 
mine the correct form of the pronoun. 
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For Practice 


In each sentence choose the correct word to use. 


f_ 


Remember to (who, whom) you are speaking. 
2. The boy (who, whom) he hired last week was 
dismissed to-day. 
3. Take (whoever, whomever) offers to come. 
4. He announced that (whoever, whomever) they 
found speeding would be arrested. 
5. They will accept money from (whomever, who- 
ever) offers help. 
6. James, (who, whom) you notified, is ready to 
go. 
Choose (whoever, whomever) you wish to go 
with you. 
8. Do you see the pupil (who, whom) you men- 
tioned ? 
9. The pupil (who, whom) you addressed is presi- 
dent of our class. 
10. We elected the boy (who, arr we believe, 
will make a good class president. 
11. The team will receive training from (whoever, 
whomever) can give it. 
12. The team will receive training from (whoever, 
whomever) they invite. 
13. Is that the secretary (who, whom) is reading? 
14. The girl to (who, whom) you spoke is the secre- 
tary. 
15. We shall vote for (whomever, whoever) you 
nominate. 
16. (Whoever, whomever) you invite will be wel- 
comed by us. 
17. They will choose (whoever, whomever) you rec- 
ommend for the position. 
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18. Can you tell of (whom, who) they are asking the 
way? 

19. Inquire the way of (whomever, whoever) is on 
duty there. 

20. Inquire the way of (whomever, whoever) you 
meet on the road. 


40. AGREEMENT OF SUBJECT AND VERB 


I. The verb changes its form to agree with the per- 
son and number of its subject. Study the following: 


PRESENT TENSE 


SINGULAR PLURAL 
First Person: I write We write 
Second Person: You write (Thou writest) You write 
Third Person: He writes They write 
SINGULAR PLURAL 
First Person: ‘I am We are 
Second Person: You are (Thow art) You are 
Third Person: He is They are 


In most verbs the only important change for agree- 
ment is the adding of s or es to the third person singular. 
The forms of the verb to be are very irregular. ; 

In using this rule of agreement always consider the 
meaning of the subject substantive rather than the 
form of the word or words. If the subject substan- 
tive is singular in meaning, the verb must be singular 
in form to agree. If the subject substantive is plural 
in meaning, the verb must be plural in form to agree. 
The following summary illustrates how this rule of 
agreement applies: 
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A singular subject takes a singular verb, no matter 
how many words separate them: 


1. The earth is a flattened sphere. 
2. The ship, as its sails fill with the winds, disap- 
pears on the horizon. 


Two or more singular subjects connected by or or 
nor require singular verbs: 


He or she is going. 


The word you takes the plural verb were, whether its 
antecedent means one person or more than one person: 


Jane, you were wise. 
Mary and John, you were just in time. 


Sometimes the parts of a compound subject connected 
by or or nor differ in person: 


You or J am going. You or he is going. 


In sentences of this kind the verb agrees in person 
and number with the one nearer it. 

When the parts of a compound subject connected 
by or or nor differ in number, the verb agrees with the 
nearer one: 

The apple or the sandwiches are in the basket. 
The sandwiches or the apple is in the basket. 


Nouns that are plural in form but singular in mean- 
ing require singular verbs: 


The news is good. 
Two dollars is too much for that book. 
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Indefinite pronouns, such as each, one, either, neither, 
everybody, anybody, everything, every one, when used as 
subjects require singular verbs: 


Everybody tries to help. 


A noun modified by the adjective each, either, neither, 
one, many a, or every takes the singular verb: 


Either girl has the ability needed. 
Each boy is learning to ride. 


Two or more singular subjects connected by and 
require a plural verb: 


He, you, and I are going. 


Parenthetical expressions do not affect the number 
of the verb: 


The king, with a hundred men, ‘s at the gate. 
The two dogs, with their master, are here. 


When a negative is used in a compound subject the 
verb agrees with the subject substantive not affected 
by the negative: 


The scout master, but not his boys, was invited. 
The boys, not the umpire, were to blame. 


In case the subject substantive denotes a part or 
a quantity and is followed by the preposition of, the 
verb should agree with the noun following of: 


Two-thirds of the large cake was burned. 
Two-thirds of the biscuits were eaten. 
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A subject substantive made up of two nouns which 
mean the same person, takes a singular verb: 
The secretary and treasurer is present (one person). 
The secretary and the treasurer are present (two 
persons). 
The title of a book is singular, even though some of 
the words in it are plural: 
“Robin Hood and His Merry Men” is an interest- 
ing story. 
Some nouns in our language are used to name a col- 


lection of persons or things; as, crew, firm, team, herd, 
Nouns of this kind are called collective nouns. 


committee. 
A collective noun ‘takes a singular verb when you 
think of the group as a whole: 
Our team has just arrived. 
This swarm of bees zs busy. 
A collective noun takes a plural verb when you think 


of the group as individuals: 
The congregation were shaking hands with the 


minister. ; 
Are your family leaving for a vacation? 


For Practice 
Supply the correct form of the verb in each of these 
sentences and give the reason for your choice. 
The teacher, with some of her pupils, (is, are) 


if 
’ planning the exercises. 
2. This kind of oranges (grow, grows) in Florida. 
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He or she (is, are) responsible for this work that 
is done. _ 

The boys (do, does) shop work well. 

Balls that roll over the bank (is, are) not easily 
recovered. ; 

The perfume of many delicious spices (was, 
were) wafted from the islands as we sailed 
by. 

James, where in all that confusion (was, were 
you? 

A cup or a saucer (has, have) been broken. 

Politics (is, are) a difficult study. 

The lion, the tiger, and the elephant (is, are) 
fast disappearing from.the jungles. 

There (is, are) one thousand bales of cotton on 
the incoming ship. 

The coach, with his best players, (is, are) prac- 
ticing in that field. eg 

There (was, were) every kind of vegetables to 
choose from. 

The museum, with all its treasures, (was, were) 
not guarded day or night. 

(Has, Have) your family moved into your new 
house? 

The committee (were, was) divided on that 
question. ae 

Our team (practice, practices) four hours a day. 

The United States Gs, are) represented by a 
consul in all important foreign cities. 

Mathematics (is, are) considered difficult by 
some pupils. 

Each member of the crew (was, were) praised 
for heroism. ar 

The class (was, were) praised for the excellent 
attention. 
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22. Plenty of sandwiches (was, were) prepared for 
the lunch. 

23. Three-fourths of a dollar (is, are) seventy-five 
cents. 

24. The great leader and statesman (is, are) cham- 
pioning the cause. 

25. “The Castaways” (is, are) an interesting story. 

26. An abundance of blackberries (is, are) ready to 
be picked. 

27. The rest of these pencils (is, are) sharp. 

28. Each boy and girl (was, were) held responsible 
for the misdemeanor. 

29. Everybody (is, are) responsible for civic affairs. 

30. The dog with the glaring eyes (is, are) gentle. 

31. He, you, and I (are, am) going. 

32. He, you, or I (am, are) going. 

33. Two-thirds of the building (was, were) burned. 

34. The soldiers, but not the captain, (was, were) 
held responsible. 

35. The captain, but not his soldiers, (was, were) 
sent to receive us, 


II. The verb in a clause agrees with its subject in 
person and in number; as, 


1. I who am the instructor will explain. 
2. He who 7s the instructor will explain. 
3. You who are the instructor should explain. 
4. He is one of those who are always faithful. 


In sentence 4, the antecedent of who is those, not 
one. Whenever you are doubtful, determine what is 
the antecedent of the relative pronoun. Then you - 
will be able to decide whether to use the singular form 
of the verb or the plural form. 
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For Practice 


Read each sentence using from the parenthesis the 
correct word. Give the reason for your choice. 


1. Any who (listens, listen) attentively can under- 
stand. 

2. One of those girls who (is, are) swimming may 
become exhausted. 

3. Any of the boys that (play, plays) well may join 
the tennis club. 

4. I who (am, is) president will call the meeting 
to order. 

5. The boy and girl who (was, were) in charge of 
the meeting, should have managed the affair 
more skilfully. 

6. Then spoke one of those boys who (thinks for 
himself, think for themselves). 

7. Let none who (hear, hears) me, forget what I 
say. 

8. He is the fiercest of the dogs that (infests, in- 
fest) this district. 

9. He was one of those who always (rise, rises) to 
an occasion. 


41. EXPLANATION IN EVERY-DAY LIFE 


So many things in this world need explanation that 
we are engaged in explaining a good deal of the time. 
Every recitation in school is full of explanations. We 
are asked to explain problems; and, if we have used a 
queer expression, to explain that. We explain our ab- 
sence and any of our actions that are misunderstood. 
We explain how to play new games. Everything in 
the world seems to require explanation; most of all, 
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the common things of life that people foolishly think 
they understand but really do not; as, how to drive 
a nail without hurting yourself or ruining the nail; 
how to prime a pump; why a fly can walk on the ceil- 
ing when we can’t; and numberless other things of 
every-day science. 

Explanations telling us how to make things are just 
as interesting as explanations telling us how to do 
things. They also may have great practical value. 
For example, we may need to know how to make a 
camp stove, how to make a smudge fire, how to make 
bread. 

In most explanations it is best to proceed as if you 
were following the time order in telling a story; that is, 
to follow an order indicating what to do first, what 
next, and so on. One cannot explain without under- 
standing the thing perfectly one’s self. When explain- 
ing, it is well to assume that the listener or the reader 
knows nothing about the matter. 

Here are two selections which give explanations. 
Read them. 


How to Make Peanut Brittle 


In order to make good peanut brittle first as- 
semble your materials. Procure an iron skillet; no 
other kind will do. Shell, hull, and break into 
halves enough peanuts to fill a large-sized cup. 
Measure one cupful of granulated sugar and put it 
into your iron skillet. Mix with this a small spoon- 
ful of salt. Grease well with butter a flat pan and 
keep it cool. 

Heat the sugar and salt in your skillet until the 
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mixture forms a brown liquid. Do not let it boil. 
Spread the peanuts thickly over the greased pan, 
and pour quickly over them the hot brown liquid. 
As soon as the mixture cools a little, mark it 
into squares. 


This explanation is made from the following plan or 
outline: 


1. Materials and utensils needed 
2. Process of making the candy 


How To Make a Micmac Fire 


Lay two sticks parallel, and put between them a 
pile of dried grass, dead leaves, small twigs, and the 
paper in which your lunch was wrapped. Then lay 
two other sticks crosswise on top of your first pair. 
Strike your match and touch your kindlings. As 
the fire catches, lay on other pairs of sticks, each 
pair crosswise to the pair that is below it, until you 
have a pyramid of flame. This is a “Micmac fire” 
such as the Indians make in the woods. 

HENRY VAN DYKE 


In this paragraph the materials are named as the- 
process calls for them. 


For Practice 


Here are some things needing explanation. Choose 
the one about which you know the most, and be ready 
to explain it clearly, definitely, and accurately to your 
classmates. Think out the steps in order, one after 
another. 
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I. Home Interests: 


1. How to turn off the electricity from the house. 
2. How to boil an egg. 3. How to sew on a button. 
4. How to pack a trunk. 5. How to pack a lunch. 
6. How to report that your telephone is out of order. 
7. How to build a furnace fire. 8. How to disconnect 
the water in a garage. 9. How to check a trunk. 10. 
How to read the gas meter. 


II. School Interests: 


1. Our system of fire drill. 2. How to report a 
fire. 3. How to keep a temperature record for your 
classroom. 4. How to make a speech. 5. How to 
use an encyclopedia. 6. How to form a club. 


III. Interests Out of Doors: 


1. How to make a garden. 2. How to plant bulbs. 
3. How to roast corn in a camp fire. 4. How to learn 
to swim. 5. How to mow a lawn. 6. How to wash 
an automobile. 7. How to make hay. 8. How to 
sit safely ina canoe. 9. Why a dog ever gets lost when 
he has such a good scent. 10. How it happens that 
the greatest rivers run toward the equator. Isn’t 
that up-hill? 11. Why there is anywhere a difference 
between railroad time and sun time; standard time and 
daylight-saving time. 


IV. Young Citizens’ Interests: 


1. How to turn in a fire alarm. 2. How to call an 
ambulance. 3. How to write a check. 4. How to 
start a savings account at a bank. 5. How your city 
got its name. 6. How your city gets money to carry 
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on its work. 7. How your city supports your school. 
8. Why and how your city maintains good streets. 9. 
How we get our mail. 10. Why automobiles and dogs 
are licensed. 11. Why we celebrate Memorial Day. 
12. How to send a package by parcel post. 13. How 
to use a railroad time-table. 


Story Writing 
A Witch-Hazel Bombardment 


The double-barrelled guns of the witch-hazel, the 
ripe pods of last year’s flowers, are now opening 
everywhere in the woods among the yellow flowers. 
Each pod contains two long black shining seeds of 
bony hardness. The pods split in half, exposing 
the two white-tipped seeds. The edges of the horny 
cells contract against the sides of the seed, and 
finally expel it with surprising force, sometimes to 
the distance of forty feet. If we sit quiet on a 
sunny day in a witch-hazel copse, we may hear the 
dry leaves rattle with the continual bombardment. 
A branch of the unopened pods brought home and 
placed in the vase upon the mantel will afford con- 
siderable amusement as the seeds rattle about the 
room, singling out their whimsical targets, or per- 
haps carrom around from walls and ceiling, from 
the glass lampshade upon the table, or from the 
evening newspaper of paterfamilias, or possibly the 
bald spot upon his head. 

WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON 


I. To what are the hazel pods compared? Point 
out words which carry out the idea of the bombard- 
ment. What is the explanation? 


II. Write a story of a nervous old gentleman who 
found on the mantel of his room in a hotel a large 
branch of shrub to him unknown, and was later 


REVIEW 


startled by a bombardment. 


In telling the main incident you may need to use 


more than one paragraph. 
You may begin the story at a thrilling moment. 


The Sentence: 


42. FOR REVIEW 


uniform: 


i 


on 


The boys chase the rabbit until it is out of 
sight, then they lie down and wait for him to 
appear. 

The Misses Hast regret that they cannot accept 
Miss Lyons’ kind invitation as we have an- 
other engagement for that afternoon. 

When we examined the book, we found a story 
that impressed one as being most interest- 
ing. 

If one does not care for the invitation, why 
should you accept it? 

Every boy can make goal if they try. 

The dog followed the bear until it reached its 
cave and then it sat down and waited for 

Every pupil stands at attention and they salute 
you as you pass them by. 

If one learns to determine the points of the 
compass, you will always be able to find your 
way about by night or by day. 

Each boy explained their trouble to the teacher. 


For clearness, make the person, num- 
ber, and gender in each of the following sentences 
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10. Every record of school work is carefully kept 
in the clerk’s office and they can be referred 
to whenever they are necessary. 


The Paragraph: Write a short paragraph giving an 
account of the incident which one of the following 
expressions suggests to you: 


Step forward, please ! What a fright! 
What a nuisance! Make haste! 

Merry Christmas! Jump! 

Happy voyage! Stop! 

Listen! What was that? One, two, three: Go! 
All aboard ! Watch your step! 


Pronunciation: Dont’s for wh, d, and t: 
Do not pronounce 


wh as if it were w: white, not wite 
t as if it were d: butter, not budder 
d as if it were t: hat, not had 


Practice pronouncing the following words. Then 
use each in a sentence: 


whisper Saturday water batter 
where eighteen ladder rattle 
whistle battle letter blotter 
whether matter while whip 


Correct Usage: Will and Shall: 


1. To express future time, in the first person use 
the auxiliary shall; in the second and third persons, 
use the auxiliary will. 


Wrong : I will be fourteen to-morrow. 
Right: I shall be fourteen to-morrow. 
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Wrong: You and he shall come, I hope. 
Right: You and he will come, I hope. 


2. To express determination, promise, or compul- 
sion, in the first person use the auxiliary will; in the 
second and third persons, use the auxiliary shall. 


Wrong: I shall not accept the offer. 
Right: I will not accept the offer. (Determina 
tion) 


3. In questions expressed in the first person, always 
use the auxiliary shall; in questions expressed in the 
second and third persons, use the auxiliary expected 
in the answer. 

Wrong: Will I call for you? 

Right: Shall I call for you? 

Wrong: Shall John graduate in June? 

Right: Will John graduate in June? (Answer) 
Yes, he will. 


4. When would and should are used to help express 
future time, these auxiliaries follow the same rules as 
shall and will. 

I. According to the rules stated, supply shall or will 
in these sentences. Give your reason for each choice. 


1. I think we have fine weather to-morrow. 
(Future) 

2. I think it snow this evening. (Future) 

3. James complete his work before he leaves. 


(Determination) 
He —— make a canoe for you. (Future) 
He —— make a canoe for you. (Promise) 


ou 
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6. —— you go to India next year? (I invite you.) 

7. They are determined that he win the 
prize. 

8. he be punished for the offence? (Deter- 
mination) 


9. I —— lke to study music, I think. 
10. Emily make a fine athlete, I predict. 
11. Our neighbors be surprised to hear the 
news, I predict. 
12. If you lend me an umbrella, I 
it to-morrow. 


return 


13. I bring an excuse to-morrow? (Do you 
wish me to?) 

14. You not blame John for this. (De- 
termination) 

15. We never have a better dog than Hero. 
(Future) 

16. you go South next winter? (Mere inior- 
mation desired.) 

17; you be surprised to see him win? 

1S. aa drown. No one save me. (Fu- 
ture) 

19. I drown. No one save me. (Deter- 
mination) 

20. She have music wherever she goes. Fu- 


ture) 


II. Express sentences in which you illustrate the 
different uses of shall and will. 


III. Express sentences in which you illustrate the 
different uses of should and would. 


CHAPTER V 


THE USE OF VERBALS 
43. SHORT TALKS: OUR COMMUNITY 


Your club may for a time operate as an organization 
of business men or a Chamber of Commerce. It is 
part of the duty of a Chamber of Commerce to make 
known the advantages of the community as a good 
place of residence and business. Every one should 
learn the reasons for being proud of his city, and should 
be loyal to it for good reasons. Your club has learned 
that a representative of a great manufacturing com- 
pany is in town, investigating the possibility of locat- 
ing the factory and headquarters of the company here. 
Let the club prepare to present to him the advantages 
of this community as a location, using the following 
topics: 


Advantages of Our Community 


1. Means of Transportation: 


a. Roads 
b. Waterways 
c. Railroads 


2. Water Supply 

3. Educational Advantages: 
a. Schools © 
b. Churches 
c. Libraries 


d. Art Galleries 
195 
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Public Parks and Playgrounds 

Places of Amusement 

Form of Government in Our Community 
How Our Community Safeguards Health 
Prominent Business Houses 

Attractive Localities for Homes 


oe ee ot 


sone 


Remember that a rural community is often most ad- 
vantageous as a location for a large manufacturing 
enterprise. 

What other topics can you add? 

Your teacher will divide the class into groups, and 
assign a special topic to each group. Out of class 
learn all that you can about your topic. Discuss it 
among yourselves and choose a leader to represent 
your group in presenting the topic. You may use 
outlines and notes for reference. 

Ask your teacher, your principal, or some other mem- 
ber of the community to impersonate the company’s 
representative. In your classroom he will hear the 
group leaders present their arguments. Also, he will 
ask questions which the leader should be prepared to 
answer. 


44. MORE ABOUT THE VERB 


Verbs have three important forms called principal 
parts, which show differences in tense, mood, and voice. 
These principal parts are illustrated by the following: 


PRESENT PAST PAST PARTICIPLE 


wash washed washed 
see saw seen 
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Most verbs form their past and past participle by 
adding ed to the present. Such verbs will give you lit- 
tle trouble except in the spelling. Other verbs that 
form their past and past participle by a change of the 
vowel instead of the ending ed, are very troublesome. 
Here is a list of verbs which require special study. 


Master the three forms of each verb. 


PRESENT PAST 


attack 
be 
beat 
begin 
break 
burst 
choose 
cling 
come 
dive 
do 
draw 
drink 


I. Two leaders will choose sides. 
will give a word from the list of verbs. 


attacked 
was 
beat 
began 
broke 
burst 
chose 
clung 
came 
dived 
did 
drew 
drank 
drove 
drowned 
ate 

fell 
fought 
flung 
flowed 
forbade 
froze 
got 
gave 


PAST 
PARTICIPLE 
attacked 
been 
beat, beaten 
begun 
broken 
burst 
chosen 
clung 
come 
dived 
done 
drawn 
drunk 
driven 
drowned 
eaten 
fallen 
fought 
flung 
flowed 
forbidden 
frozen 
got, gotten 
given 


PRESENT 


go 
grow 
know 
pay 
plead 
prove 
ride 
ring 


For Practice 


PAST 


went 
grew 
knew 
paid 
pleaded 
proved 
rode 
rang 
ran 
saw 
shone 
showed 
shrank 
sang 
slew 
slung 
spoke 
sprang 
took 
taught 
thought 
wore 
wrote 


PAST 
PARTICIPLE 


gone 
grown 
known 
paid 
pleaded 
proved 
ridden 
rung 
run 
seen 
shone 
shown 
shrunk 
sung 
slain 
slung 
spoken 
sprung 
taken 
taught 
thought 
worn 
written 


Your teacher 


The first pupil 
on one side uses in different sentences the following 
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forms of the verb: present, past, and past participle 
with has, have, or had. 

If the pupil gives the correct sentences, the teacher 
chooses another word from the list and the first pupil 
on the opposite team gives the sentences. 

The game should move rapidly. If a pupil does not 
give his sentences promptly, or if he uses the wrong 
form of the verb, he fails and a pupil on the opposite 
side uses the verb in sentences. Every failure on a 
team scores against it. 


II. Use the correct forms in the following sentences: 


1. He (did, done) wrong, but what else could he 
have (did, done)? 

2. Last night we (saw, seen) the best display of 
fireworks that we have ever (saw, seen). 

3. I (began, begun) to write this letter yesterday. 
I should have (began, begun) to write it 
weeks ago. 

4. This morning Jane broke a cup. It is the sec- 
ond one she has (broke, broken) this week. 

5. How many buckets of water has that horse 
(drank, drunk) this hot day? 

6. The children (ran, run) to the pond and (dived, 
dove) into the water. 

7. Have you ever (went, gone) to a class club 
meeting in a senior high school? 

8. Before we (saw, seen) what was happening, the 
wind had (blew, blown) our kites over the 
tops of the trees. 

9. The children had (ran, run) across the fields be- 
fore they (saw, seen) our signal. 

10. I (seen, saw) the car before it had (gone, went) 
out of the service station. 
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III. You have seen that the passive voice is always 
some form of the verb be or have, used as an auxiliary 
with the past participle of another verb; as, 


1. The bell has been rung several times. 
2. Her letter was written several days ago. 
3. The book zs ruined. It has been torn to pieces. 


Do not confuse the use of the past participle with 
the past tense. 
For Practice 
Use in these sentences the correct form of the verb 
for the blank: 

1. (Break) The window has been ——, but it 
shall soon be mended. 

2. (Catch) Many a rabbit has been 
meadow. 

3. (Drink) The water in this spring was 
every day at noon by the sheep. 

4. (Sing) Christmas carols were by a 
group of children. 

5. (Freeze) The temperature had dropped so low 
during the night that all the pipes 
in the house were 

6. (Draw) The poster was 
ist in our class. 

7. (See) The parade has been 
dreds of school children. 

8. (Kat) The banquet would have been 
in the large dining-hall if the hall 
had been finished. 

9. (Choose) Which gift has been —— for the 
leader? 

10. (Begin) Our Year Book will have been —— 
before the end of this month. 


in this 


by the best art- 


by hun- 
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45. THE PARTICIPLE 


I. There are certain forms of the verb that do two 
kinds of work at the same time in the sentence. One 
of these forms is called the verbal adjective or participle. 
The following sentences illustrate certain facts which 
you need to know about this double worker: 


1. The hunter, watching the lion, discovered a 
queer thing. 

2. Watched by the hunter, the lion seemed afraid. 

3. Having watched the hunter closely, the lon 
walked away. 


In sentence 1 what does the participle watching 
modify? In this respect it is used like what part of 
speech? This participle also has some of the qualities 
of a verb. What are they? 

Jn the second sentence what does the word watched 
modify? What word does the phrase by the hunter 
modify? What kind of phrase is by the hunter? In 
the last sentence show that the participle having watched 
does the work of an adjective and of a verb. 

There are two simple participles, the present par- 
ticiple and the past participle, sometimes called the per- 
fect participle. 

The present participle is the form ending in ing. For 
example, 


The travelers, climbing the mountain, passed the. 
snow line. 


The present participle climbing represents an act as 
taking place at the time expressed by the principal 
verb, passed. 
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With the help of the auxiliaries having, being, and 
been we make other participial forms; as, having watched, 
having been watching, being watched, and having been 
watched. 

The past participle denotes an act as having been 
completed before the time expressed by the principal 
verb; as, 


The travelers, caught in a snowstorm, spent the 
night on the mountain. 


The past participle caught denotes an act as eom- 
pleted before the time expressed by the principal verb, 
spent. 

This table shows both the active and passive forms 
of the verb to watch. 


ACTIVE 
Present: Watching 
Present Perfect: Having watched 
Progressive Perfect: Having been watching 


PASSIVE 
Present: Being watched 
Past: Watched 


Present Perfect: Having been watched 


II. Read the following: 
Regaining his football. the boy ran on. 


The expression regaining his football is made up of 
the participle regaining and its object football with 
the modifier his. A participle, together with the word 
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or words that modify it or that depend upon it, is 
Observe that a participial 
phrase is always set off from the rest of the sentence 


called a participial phrase. 
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by a comma or commas. 


il. 


For Practice 


Point out the participles in these sentences and 
tell what nouns or pronouns the participles modify. 


Show the twofold use of each. 


L 


2. 


3. 


iis 


12. 


The falls, dashing and splashing, fell over the 
rocks. 

Charmed by the sound, we lingered long near 
the water’s edge. 

Walking through the woods, we came upon a 
deserted camp fire. 

The brook, winding its way through our farm, 
soon joins the river beyond. 

Calling to his cattle, the herd boy came down 
the mountainside. 

Looking from the town, one can see for miles 
down the harbor. 

The flowers lay there, crushed and bruised by 
the storm. 

Seeing an officer, we reported the case. 

The tower, covered with ivy, looks best from 
the bridge. 

Trying the door George found it locked and 
barred. 

Exploding with laughter, he was the image of 
despair. 

Controlling his mouth severely, he forgot to 
control his eyes. 
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Learning to Use Participles Correctly 


Participles are very useful and convenient, but they 
are subject to two special dangers. Since the parti- 
ciple in its adjective use modifies either a noun or a 
pronoun, we must be sure that there 7s a noun or a 
pronoun in the sentence for it to modify; otherwise, 
we leave the participle dangling, with no word to which 
it belongs; or we leave it modifying a word not in- 
tended. For example, 

Walking through the hills, beautiful music was 
heard. 


Who was walking through the hills? No name is 
given to make the meaning clear. Some noun or 
pronoun should be expressed for the word walking to 
modify; as, 

Valking through the hills, we heard beautiful 
music. 


In this sentence the participle walking is no longer 
left dangling; it modifies the pronoun we. 
Notice this sentence: 


Bruno fled from the bear frightened and yelping. 
Was the bear frightened and yelping or was Bruno? 


The participle should be so placed as to indicate clearly 
the word which it modifies. The sentence should be: 


Bruno, frightened and yelping, fled from the bear. 


For Practice 


I. As the following sentences stand they are non- 
sense. Reconstruct them so that they contain no 
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dangling or loose participles. You may do this in one 
of two ways: (1) by expressing the noun or the pro- 
noun to which the participle belongs; (2) by substitut- 
ing for the participial phrase an equivalent clause; as, 


Climbing the tree, an airplane was seen. (Wrong) 


Reconstructed, this sentence is: 


Climbing the tree, we could see an airplane. 
(Right) 

After we climbed the tree, we could see an air- 
plane. (Right) 


1. Shooting carefully, the mark was hit several 
times. 

2. Walking on the beach, a man-of-war was seen. 

3. Sitting by the window, the moon appeared. 

4. Having been walking all day, a rest before 
dinner was needed. 

5. Crowded under one umbrella, the rain did no 
harm. 

6. Being a good bookkeeper, the business suc- 
ceeded well. 

7. Seeing the flag, all hats were raised. 

8. Having finished my radio at seven o’clock, the 
eight o’clock concert was heard with pleasure. 


II. By the use of the present participle combine 
each of the following pairs of sentences; for example, 


_ We saw the fire. We immediately turned in the 
alarm. 

Seeing the fire, we immediately turned in the 
alarm. 


no 


10. 


THE PARTICIPLE 


Bob watched the cub bear eat his breakfast. 
Bob was crouching behind an old stump in 
the woods. 

We were walking along the beach one morning. 
We came upon a box lying at the water’s 
edge. 

The speaker saw that his proposal was lost. He 
left the meeting. 

I believed that I could make a radio. I bought 

the materials for one and began work at once. 

John decided to make another radio. He was 
encouraged by his friends. 

She has lived in France many years. She 
speaks French fluently. 

We saw the great tree come crashing to the 
ground. We were watching the storm. 

I met John, who told me about the game which 
our team won. I was returning from the 
field. 

He opened the window. He called loudly to 
us as we passed by the house. 

We crept along cautiously. We caught sight 
of the deer drinking at the pond. 


Another Sentence Test 
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A participial phrase should never be written as a 


separate sentence. 
sentence to which, as a modifier, it belongs. 
ness the participial phrase should be placed near the 
word which it modifies. For example: 


Wrong: He speaks Spanish fluently. Having 


lived in Spain. 


Right: Having lived in Spain, he speaks Span- 


ish fluently. 


It should be written as part of the 
For clear- 
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For Practice 


I. Test the groups of words after each figure and 
decide whether each group is a sentence. 


1. At last we caught sight of the squirrel on a big 
branch. Eating his supper of nuts. 

2. That boy is captain of our team. ‘The one run- 
ning with the ball. 

3. There lay Hannibal, the largest lion in the cir- 
cus. Crouched in the corner of his cage. 

4. The team refused to talk. Discouraged by the 
score. 

5. We soon made our way to the top of the famous 
voleano. Following in the footsteps of our 
reliable guide. 

6. The parade was led by the cavalry. Mounted 
and dressed in uniforms. 

7. We stopped and watched the fire engines. 
Dashing madly down the main street. 


II. Combine in one sentence the groups of words 
after each figure above. Remember the rule about 
placing modifiers. Punctuate your sentences correctly. 


46. THE GERUND 


Another group of words ending in ing partake of the 
nature of both verbs and nouns. For example, 


Crossing railroad tracks carelessly is dangerous. 
In this sentence crossing is the subject substantive 


and is therefore used as a noun. The complete sub- 
ject is Crossing railroad tracks carelessly. Like a verb, 
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crossing takes a direct object, tracks. Words used in 
this way are gerunds. 
Like the ordinary noun, a gerund may be used as 


1. Subject: Making a radio requires care. (Com- 
plete subject: Making a radio.) 

2. Predicate Noun: Seeing is not always believing. 

3. Object of a preposition: He earned the money 
by selling papers. 

4. Object of a verb: I admired your playing. 


Like a verb, the gerund may have 


1. An adverbial modifier: We enjoyed riding and 
driving over the mountains. 

2. An object: Writing letters carelessly is discour- 
teous. 


Both the gerund and the present participle end in 
ing, but you will have little difficulty in distinguishing 
the verbal noun (or gerund) from the verbal adjective 
(the present participle), since it is the use and not the 
looks of a word which decides what part of speech it 
is. Do not confuse the gerund and the present par- 
ticiple with the adjective ending in ing. For example, 


A rolling stone gathers no moss. (Adjective) 


For Practice 


Point out the participles and the gerunds in these 
sentences. Tell how you distinguish one from the 
other. 


1. Watching the parade from the window, we 
could enjoy the riding and driving. 
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Playing tennis is excellent exercise. 

Rising so late, you lose a day every week. 

Do you enjoy climbing a mountain? 

Your promotion will depend upon your work- 

ing harder. 

6. Along these roads you'll find both walking and 
riding difficult. 

7. Success depends upon applying ourselves 
strictly to business. 

8. Bundled from head to foot, the children enjoyed 
the sleighing. 

9. Arriving early, we saw the sun gilding the 
mountain top. 

10. Observing small birds taking their morning 
baths is interesting. Alighting in a shallow 
pool, they often show a dread of dipping into 
it, like children hesitating about taking a 
plunge. 

11. Is walking considered good style? 

12. Returning borrowed umbrellas is praiseworthy. 


or oo bo 


Correct Usage 


A noun immediately preceding the gerund should 
be in the possessive case or a possessive adjective — 
should be used. For example, 


We enjoyed Jack’s playing (not Jack playing). 
We enjoyed his playing (not him playing). 
Choose the correct words for the following sentences: 
1. I cannot think of (you, your) travelling alone. 


2. This class is proud of (Mary’s, Mary) winning 
the scholarship. 
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3. Our interest in the members of the crew was not 
affected by (their, them) losing the race. 

4, Have you heard of (his, him) winning the elec- 
tion? 

5. They were surprised at (me, my) reaching home 
so early. 

6. (Fred’s, Fred) persevering with the project has 
won respect for him from every one. 

7. (Helen’s, Helen) believing the story true was 
most natural. 

8. John never thought of (its, it) being you. 


47. THE INFINITIVE 


To saw wood is hard work. 
He was generous to give so much. 


Verbal forms like to saw and to give are called in- 
finitives. The word to of the infinitive is sometimes 
omitted; as, 

He dared not go (to go). 


The word to so commonly precedes the verb, however, 
that to is called the sign of the infinitive. 
The uses of the infinitive are: 


1. As subject: Yo steal is wrong. 
2. As predicate noun: To fight is to break the law. 
3. As object of a verb: I learned to swim. 
4, As object of a preposition: He is about to go. 
5. As noun in apposition: To exist, to be alive, is 
glorious. 
6. As adjective modifier: Here are houses fo rent. 
7. As adverb: He came to sing. (Sometimes called 
the infinitive of purpose.) 
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For Practice 


Point out the infinitives in these sentences. Tell 
the use of each. 


i} 


ot 


eS 


e 


di 


a ot 


Be sure to take time to practice. 

He said that he wished to deny the charge. 

I am not sure that this strange kind of fruit is 
good to eat. 

Now I lay me down to sleep. 

We were happy to hear the merry bells. 

What did they do to cause the trouble? 

Here are umbrellas to mend. 

To err is human, to forgive is divine. 

His first impulse was to strike. 

He is about to join the club. 

To travel, to see the world, is a liberal educa- 
tion. 

To challenge is to dare. 


Correct Usage 


Keep the form of the verbals the same through- 


out the sentence. 


Wrong: Remember the value of writing a letter 


clearly and to address the envelope properly. 


Right: Remember the value of writing a letter 


clearly and of addressing the envelope properly. 


Wrong: He wrote to get an answer and that he 
might settle the matter quickly. 
Right: He wrote to get an answer and fo settle the 


matter quickly. 


2. 


To express purpose the word and is often incor- 


rectly used to join two different forms of the verb: 
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Wrong: I will try and do it. 
Right: I will try to do it. 


3. Do not separate the parts of an infinitive with 
a modifier: 


Wrong: To quickly play is a rule of the game. 
Right: To play quickly is a rule of the game. 


4. The subject of an infinitive is always in the 
accusative case. 


We thought it to be them. 


The expression it to be them is the object of the verb 
thought. ‘The infinitive to be links it and them and 
identifies them as the same persons. In constructions 
like this one, it is said to be the subject of the infinitive 
to be. Since the subject of an infinitive is always in 
the accusative case, if is accusative case. Therefore, 
the pronoun them is accusative case. 


More Practice 


Some of these sentences are incorrect. Discover the 
errors and correct them. 


1. They showed kindness in clothing the child and 
to give it a good supper. 

2. Try to immediately answer when you receive 
the telegram. 

3. Come and see me. 

4. They studied to obtain a place in the honor roll 
and that they might shorten their school 
days. 
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14. 


15. 
16. 
‘VE 
18. 


48. VARIETY THROUGH THE USE OF VERBALS 


The verbal forms are useful in our speech because | 
they often save many words. 
useful in story-telling. 
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Remember to brush your teeth thoroughly at 
least once each day. 

The ant shows wisdom in being industrious and 
to store food for the winter. 

To avoid taking cold he tried breathing fresh air 
and eating wholesome food. 

Are you sure that it was her? 

Let me try and find it for you. 

You found the book and you should have re- 
ported the discovery at once. 

I knew Alice and Mary to be them. 

He took the trip around the world to study 
manners and customs and that he might 
write about them. 

Good team work teaches the importance of 
judging quickly and to play fair. 

The members of the class bought a flag and it 
was presented to the school. 

Who could have believed it to be him? 

In the dim light I thought it to be he. 

At last we discovered that it was her. 

Through the mist we discerned it to be she. 


first of these sentences? 


is 


2 


Having been detained too long, the man hur- 
ried home. 

The man had been detained too long; therefore 
he hurried home. 


3. Because the man had been detained too long, he 


hurried home. 


They are particularly 
How else could you say the 
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All of these sentences are correct, but the first re- 
quires the fewest words. You see that the participle 
is economical. Sometimes it takes the place of a 
whole clause. For example, 


When I arrived home, I had a surprise. 
Arriving home, I had a surprise. 


Often you have a choice between the gerund and the 
infinitive: 
1. To think is hard. (Infinitive) 
2. Thinking is hard. (Gerund) 


Sometimes an infinitive may be used in place of a 
noun clause; as, 


I knew that it was he. (Clause) 
I knew it to be him. (Infinitive) 


For Practice 


These sentences are correct. For variety, rewrite 
them using different verbal forms. 


1. As we watched the airplane, we saw it rise and 
dip again. 

2. The horse that was galloping down the road 
dashed past us. 

3. When we make hay while the sun shines, we 
show wisdom. 

4. While he sat there, he thought of the running 
water. 

5. As they steamed up the channel, they waved to 
their friends on shore. 

6. When we pulled with all our might, we were 

» able to land the fish. 
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7. Notice those charming birds that are singing in 
the trees. 
8. As soon as we discovered where the robbers 
were hidden, we gave the alarm. 
9. The dog that was tired and hungry crept under 
a bush. 
10. Our engine which pulled and puffed with all 
its might finally reached the top of the hill. 
11. As we hoisted the sails we sped along with the 
breeze. 
12. Because I had finished my work, I was excused. 
13. If your papers are well written, they will be 
marked high. 
14. He was generous in giving so much. 
15. At first I thought that you were he. 
16. The club is now organized, John to be captain. 
17. Did you suspect that it was she? 


49. LEARNING TO USE THE EXACT WORD 


MWe have many kinds of laughing and each has its 
own particular word. Instead of using the word laugh- 
ing, it is sometimes more exact to use one of these 
words: smiling, snickering, giggling, grinning, chuckling. 
Can you distinguish these, one from another? 

Notice the words in lists below. Express a sentence 
in which you use the word hiking. In your sentence, 
could you use the word marching, or rambling, or saun- 
tering as a substitute for hiking? Why? 

From each list select a word or an expression and 
use it in a sentence. What other words in the same 
list could not be used as a substitute for this expression 
in your sentence? : 
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1. hiking, marching, sauntering, rambling, roaming 
annoying, teasing, aggravating, tormenting, 


i 


nagging 

3. said, replied, retorted, interrupted, blurted out, 
rejoined 

4. writing, scribbling, scrawling, typing, compos- 
ing 


On 


wages, salary, reward, bonus, remuneration, fee 

6. job, occupation, vocation, trade, profession, 
hobby 

bright, scintillating, glistening, glaring 

8. clothes, garment, suit, costume, uniform 


be | 


50. VARIETY IN SENTENCE BEGINNINGS 


When all sentences begin in the same way the result 
is monotonous and singsong. We gain variety by be- 
ginning our sentences with a group of words intro- 


duced by 


1. An adjective; as, Anxious to please, Ready to start 
at once, Brave in the face of it all, Curious to know. 

2. An adverb; as, Merrily running along, Closer and 
closer, So noisy a group. 

3. A participial phrase; as, Crowched in a cave, 
Approaching cautiously, Wrapped warmly. 

4, <A prepositional phrase; as, In the beginning, Be- 
hind the line, For a moment only. 

5. A preposition followed by a participial phrase; 
as, After finding the road, By following directions, Before 
raising the flag. 

6. A subordinate clause; as, When we came, While 
the storm raged. 

7. An infinitive; as, To continue the story. 
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I. On the blackboard express complete sentences 
beginning with the phrases and clauses given in the 
preceding exercise. 

II. Write a short paragraph upon what comes to 
your mind when you read one of the following: 


The morning plunge. (Make us shiver.) 

My dog’s mistake. (Make us laugh.) 

The closed room. (Make us feel warm.) 
Sweeping the attic. (Make us cough.) 
Baking day. (Make us hungry.) 

A mean trick. (Make us indignant.) 

Caught in a snowstorm. (Make us feel cold.) 
A drenching rain. (Make us feel wet.) 


OS SN ARN a e t Se a 


Revise what you have written so as to give variety 
to your sentence beginnings. 

Read your paragraphs aloud. Which paragraph best 
produces the effect suggested ? 


51. MOOD 


The verb shows by its use and sometimes by its form 
the manner, mode, or mood in which an assertion is 
made. When the verb is used to assert something as 
a fact, or to ask a direct question, it is in the indicative 
mood; as, 


She zs here. Did you see her? 
When the verb is used to express a command, a re- 
quest, or an entreaty, it is in the imperative mood; as, 


Come at once. Be good. 
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When the verb is used to express a mere supposition 
contrary to fact, it is in the subjunctive mood. Thus, 


Suppose that I were a king. (I am not a king.) 


The subjunctive is used chiefly in subordinate clauses, 
as in the sentence just given and in the following: 


I move that John be our adviser. (Clause as ob- 
ject.) 

Resolved: That every Wednesday be a clean-up 
day. (Clause as object.) 


- The subjunctive forms most often used are be and 
were. In other verbs the indicative form and the sub- 
junctive form are alike except in the third person 
singular. Thus, 


He will be killed unless he turn back. 


The use of subjunctive forms differing from the in- 
dicative is much more common in poetry, in the Bible, 
and in Shakespeare than it is in spoken English to-day. 

The approved form of a resolution includes both the 
indicative and the subjunctive. Thus, 


Resolved: That the secretary be and hereby 7s 
authorized to purchase a new record book. 


For Practice 


I. Supply was or were in each of the following sen- 
tences. In each case tell whether the verb is in the 
indicative or the subjunctive mood. 

1. IwishlI a good swimmer. 


2. If he —— here, he would say so himself. 
3. Suppose I able to see around a corner. 
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4, If I —— you, I would work harder. 
5. he to look up, he would see it all. 
6. it you who called? 
7. Suppose she in that room now. 
Te Seelt wlic angry, she would not purr. 
9. I wishI in Dixie. 
10. He acts as if he guilty. 
11. What if it aghost? Would it hurt us any? 
12. If he on that train, the conductor would 
know it. 
1K§ 


1. Suppose you have too much work to do. Tell 
about it in three sentences. Let one sentence express 
a wish. Have you used the subjunctive mood? 

2. Write a motion for the class club providing for 
postponement of the next meeting. Have you used 
the subjunctive mood? 

3. Beginning with the word 7f, write a sentence re- 
quiring the subjunctive mood. 

4. Write the same sentence, using the indicative 
mood. What is the difference in meaning of the two 
sentences you have written? 

5. Write a sentence in which you suppose yourself 
to be some one else. Have you used the subjunctive 
mood? 

6. Write a resolution instructing the executive com- 
mittee of your club to arrange for a picnic. Begin with 
the words, Resolved: That. 


52. PROJECT: A HEALTH CAMPAIGN 


Every boy and girl who desires to be a good citizen 
should try to keep physically fit. The happiness and 
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prosperity of our country depend on the health of 
the people. We cannot afford to ignore the fact that 
our health depends not only on our own habits, but 
on the habits of the whole community in which we 
live. That is why a health department is created and 
supported by the taxpayers to guard the health of all 
citizens. 

Many people fail through ignorance to keep the 
laws of health. Health campaigns with their large 
publicity through advertising posters and bulletins are 
contributing to health education everywhere. You can 
help such important movements by informing your- 
self of certain facts which contribute toward establish- 
ing good health in your community. 

Investigate the following topics. Your teacher will 
appoint several committees, and the members of each 
committee will work together to report on one general 
topic. The chairmen will assign the subdivisions. Be 
ready to give a short explanation on your assigned 
topic. 


1. How the Home Guards Health 


Proper Food 

Proper Clothing 

Ventilation in Living and Sleeping Rooms 

Exercise 

Fighting Contagious Diseases 

Fighting Disease Carriers 

Flies, Mosquitoes 

Rats, Mice 

Disposal of Garbage 

How You Can Help the Home to Guard 
Health 
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2. How the School Guards Health 


The School Luncheon 

Pure Water 

The Dress Reform Movement 

Physical Education 

Ventilation, Heating, Lighting 

Cleaning 

Attitude Toward Contagious Diseases 

How You Can Help the School to Guard 
Health 


3. How the City Guards Health 
The Health Department 
How Chosen 
Officers and Duties of Each 
Hospitals: Public, Private, Clinies 
Fighting Diseases 
How You Can Help the City to Guard Health 


4. Practical Health Talks 
How to Guard Against Colds 
How to Treat a Cold 
A Well Balanced Breakfast 
Why the Body Should Be Kept Clean 
Care of the Teeth, Eyes, Hands, Nails 
Hours for Work, Play, Sleep, Exercise 


The following shows what the children in a summer 
play school did to help toward keeping a cleaner and 
therefore healthier city. They began by making these 
resolutions: 


WHEREAS, We believe that we should leave no 
litter after picnicking in parks and other public 
places; and, 
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Wuereas, We believe that we should do no dam- 
age to flowers, shrubbery, and trees; 

Be it therefore Resolved: That we, the pupils of 
the Summer Play School, will never throw litter 
anywhere except into cans placed to receive it. 
Also, we will try to make others wish to do this. 
Our purpose is to help keep our city clean. 


A Health Vocabulary 
In order to speak freely and intelligently on the 
topics assigned, you should know the meaning of these 
terms and use them when giving your report. If neces- 
sary consult your dictionary or interview people who 
know. 


balanced diet contagious diseases ventilation 
nourishing food first aid garbage 
wholesome food sewage anemic children 
vitamins free clinic ; physically fit 
safeguard sanitary epidemic 
physical defects unsanitary quarantined 


A Health Scrap Book 

In order to emphasize a health campaign, each pupil 
of a certain school made a health scrap book, which 
included headings and rhymes suggesting and empha- 
sizing the rules for health. They procured ordinary 
composition books, in which they pasted the illustra- 
tions and wrote their selections. For example, one 
pupil, much interested in exercise, gathered pictures, 
quotations, and rhymes from current magazines illus- 
trating all kinds of sports, games, and physical exer- 
cises which emphasized her hobby. Here is one of 
the rhymes which she wrote: 
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The secret truth of health 

Is outdoor exercise. 

And that is why clean sports 
Are lauded to the skies. 


Another pupil, whose subject was the importance of 
fresh air, wrote the following under a picture showing 
a sleeping room with windows opened wide: 


Boys and girls who wish 
Strong and well to keep 
Early to bed should go 
And get nine hours of sleep. 


Here are some titles for scrap books of this kind: 


Summer Camps Fashions 
Wholesome Foods Cleanliness 

Sports and Games Child Labor 
Proper Clothing Healthful Exercises 


Give your book a title. Discuss what use you will 
make of your project. 


53. EXPRESSING OPINIONS 


A visitor to a junior high school asked a group of 
boys and girls this question: ‘‘Do you encourage school 
spirit in this school?’ One pupil answered promptly: 
“Indeed we do! You should see the enthusiasm at 
the games!” 

The visitor then asked: ‘In what other ways do you 
show school spirit?” The boys and girls looked at 
one another. Evidently, they were puzzled. 


In order to develop a fine school spirit you must have 
a clear understanding of what the expression school 
Exchange of opinions will help to clearer 
In short talks prepare to present your views 


spirit means. 
ideas. 


EXPRESSING OPINIONS 


on the following: 


i 


Il. The questions which you have been discussing 
furnish good material for the editorial column of your 


school paper. Choose a subject from the list and write 


Is it fair to estimate school spirit only by the 
enthusiasm shown for school sports? Point 
out other ways of estimating school spirit. 

Show that the desire for fair play is always 
present in the proper kind of school spirit. 

In some schools there are honor study rooms. 
Show that a member of the honor study room 
has good opportunity to develop school spirit. 

Discuss how the standards of former pupils af- 
fect the present school spirit. 

Loyalty has been defined as choosing some 
cause that you believe is worth while and de- 
voting yourself unselfishly to it. All loyal 
pupils believe in their school. Point out 
ways in which they may make their loyalty 
count. 

Explain what a visitor meant when he said, “I 
like the atmosphere of that school.” 

Is it fair to estimate school spirit by the con- 
duct of the pupils in other places than their 
school? 

Is it right for Jack to stand up for Tom when he 
knows Tom to be in the wrong? 


an editorial. 
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54. FOR REVIEW 


The Sentence: Analyze the following sentences 
either orally or in writing, as your teacher directs: 


1. The bumble bee is indispensable to the clover 
crop. 

2. The umpire’s business in the game is to decide 
questions according to the rules. 

3. Keep an accurate record of expenses; the ac- 
count book is the foe of extravagance. 

4. The two commonest enemies of thrift are care- 
less personal expenditure and waste in the 
household. 

5. We can always count on our captain because he 
has a cool head, a strong hand, and a true 
heart. 

6. When we see a fire company dashing on its way 
in answer to an alarm, we stop to admire 
the stirring picture that it represents. 

7. The fire that makes the biggest show is not al- 
ways the hardest to fight. 

8. News of Abraham Lincoln’s nomination for the 
presidency did not reach San Francisco until 
eight days had elapsed after the convention 
in Chicago. 

9. No insect was ugly or uninteresting to Jean 
Henri Fabre, the French scientist. 

10. Real success lies in our readiness and ability to 
meet bravely the problems of life. 


The Paragraph: Plan and write a brief explanation 
of one of the following: 


Opening a bank account Helping to clean house 
Covering a book Keeping the house warm 
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Dyeing a dress Ventilating the room 
Making a cake Sending a cablegram 
Shoveling a snow path Cleaning a room 

Putting out a bonfire Laying out a tennis court 


Word Study: Its—It’s: Whose—Who’s 

When you can substitute it is for the word you are 
about to write, you may use the contraction it’s. 
Also, when you can substitute who is for the word you 
are about to write, you may use the contraction who’s. 
Copy the following, using in each sentence the correct 
word: 


1. (Its, It’s) a well-known fact that a snake sheds 
(its, it’s) skin. 

2. A duck uses (its, it’s) feet as paddles while (its, 
it’s) swimming. 

3. Do you know (whose, who’s) responsible for the 
weather reports? 

4. The world has not decided (whose, who’s) in- 
vention during the last ten years has proved 
the most valuable. 

5. (It’s, Its) an unwise rabbit that has only one 
means of escape from (it’s, its) warren. 

6. Wesoon found out (whose, who’s) composition 
had won recognition. 

7. The pupils (whose, who’s) efforts bring success 
are those (whose, who’s) work shows care. 

8. He was an officer (whose, who’s) word was law. 

9, (It’s, Its) not difficult to learn to use zts and it’s 
correctly when writing. 

10. (Whose, Who’s) book is this? 

11. ‘Now (its, it’s) your turn,” called Dick. 

12. (Its, It’s) a long way to Tipperary. 


CHAPTER VI 


EXPRESSING THOUGHT EFFECTIVELY 
55. DRAMATIZATION 


A story is often told in the form of a drama. In 
drama, events are made intelligible by what the actors 
do or say. Conversation and action are the tools of 
drama. 

In choosing a story to dramatize, first make sure 
that the plot or thread of the story is full of action. 
Then, through the dialogue of the players, tell clearly 
each step in the story. At the beginning of the play 
write the time and place of the scene and the names of 
the characters. Give a few stage directions at the be- 
ginning of an act or a scene, and special directions when 
necessary after the names of the speakers. Notice the 
following: 


Nevertheless 


Time: Last night—or to-night, perhaps. 
Place: A room just up-stairs. 
Characters: A Girl. 

A Boy. 

A Burglar. 

Scene: (The boy enters carrying a book. He is 
angry. He looks around to see if any one is looking, 
and then goes to a table and tries to remove some 
money from a small bank that has two locks; but he 
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can’t find the keys. As he is shaking it violently to 
force it, the girl enters.) 


Girl: Billie! 

Boy: I will force it! 

Girl: You made a compact with me. 

Boy: Don’t use words like that—I hate words. 
(He continues to try to force the bank.) 

Girl: It’s a miserable shame, Billie Cleves. 

Boy: Now, Lou, don’t use any more words on 
me. I won’t stand it. 

Girl: Well, what shall I say? 

Boy: Say dirty shame. 

Girl: Billie! 

Boy: I don’t care. I’m tired of being corrected 
all the time. When I’m old enough to paddle my 
own canoe, I’m going to murder grammar all the 
time. I’m going to use short words and I hope I’ll 
say “I seen” and “I will have went.” 

; STEWART WALKER 


For Practice 


Here is the plot of a history story for you to write in 
the form of a play. You remember the stirring time 
in the colonies just before the Revolutionary War, 
when the port of Boston was closed. The plight of 
the Boston people, deprived of many necessaries of 
life, touched the sympathy of sister colonies, who tried 
to send help. 

A little girl named Sally, who lived in Maryland, 
was entertaining two cousins, Peter, from New York, 
and Susan, from Pennsylvania. While they were to- 
gether, news of the closing of the port of Boston reached 
them. What an indignation meeting they held in 
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Sally’s home! They discussed what each could send 
to help the suffering people. This talk in Sally’s home 
and the plans made by these children would make a 
dramatic scene. Write it. 

You will need to investigate what Boston would 
most need, and what New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland could send to relieve Boston. In the con- 
versation of these children, show that the feeling of 
unity was growing in the colonies. 

Here are other suggestions of incidents and stories 
that may be dramatized: 

1. ‘‘Whitewashing the Fence” (incident from ‘‘Tom 
Sawyer”’), by Mark Twain. 

2. Selections from ‘‘A Man Without a Country,” 
by Edward Everett Hale. 

3. ‘Makers of the Flag,” by Franklin K. Lane. 

4. The Cratchits’ Christmas Dinner (incident from 
““The Christmas Carol’’), by Charles Dickens. 

5. ‘The Gift of the Magi,” O. Henry. 

6. Selections from ‘‘The Hoosier Schoolboy,” by 
Edward Eggleston. 

7. “Incident of the French Camp,” Robert Brown- 
ing. ° 

8. The Boston Tea Party. 


56. THE INFORMAL SPEECH 


The best feature of a class club is the informal 
speech making. Those who take part in the informal 
discussion of the class, whether in club or in recitation, 
give themselves a training that will be valuable to 
them all of their lives. Those who learn to speak well 
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become leaders of their fellows. In all of the occu- 
pations of modern life, there is organization and co- 
operation and oral exchange of ideas. Decisions are 
reached by meetings of committees and clubs, after 
the oral expression of opinions by some of the members. 
One who wishes to make things go right in this world, 
no matter how small his circle may be, must learn to 
talk well. 

It is a good plan to think of every class and every 
club to which you belong as an opportunity for train- 
ing in informal discussion. Always take part in a 
recitation or in a class conference if you have the least 
bit to contribute. Every one must compel himself to 
make the first attempt. A sentence or two will suffice. 
It requires a strong will. But after the first two or 
three trials, confidence will come and the ability to 
speak well will grow rapidly. Our thoughts grow 
clearer to ourselves if spoken to others. The one who 
never says anything will never have anything to say. 

The necessity for informal speech may arise suddenly. 
Hence any training that we may give ourselves in the 
daily work of the school will be a useful preparation. 
The informal or impromptu speech is often thought of 
as unprepared; but really, however sudden and unex- 
pected it may be, the preparation for it is a person’s 
entire previous education, training, and habit. 


For Practice 


1. Make an announcement to the class of a meeting . 
of a certain committee after school. State the place, 
the hour, the purpose, and who are invited. Put the 
announcement’ in two or three sentences. 
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2. Make an announcement of a lecture, a picnic, 
or a club meeting, stating the necessary facts in a very 
few sentences. Think what it is necessary for your 
hearers to know. 

3. Nominate a classmate for a class office, or for a 
position on a class team. Give two reasons why you 
think him the best person for the particular place you 
have in mind. 

4, Second the nomination of the same classmate, 
giving a third reason. 

5. Asa class, dramatize a flag presentation. Three 
members will be appointed by the teacher to make 
presentation speeches of two or three sentences, each 
in turn telling an appropriate historical incident. A 
fourth member will make a speech accepting the flag 
as Principal of the High School. 

6. As a class, dramatize a class dinner. In prep- 
aration, the president of the class will appoint three 
members as a committee on program. The committee 
will designate a toastmaster and several speakers, as- 
signing to each a subject for a short speech. The 
toastmaster will introduce each speaker briefly. 

7. As a class, meet as a Committee of the Whole 
to discuss a proposal for a half holiday on Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons of each week, with school on 
Saturday mornings. Each member of the class will be 
ready to take part in the discussion. At the close, the 
class will vote on the proposal, and the chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole will report to the teacher the 
result of the vote. 
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57. THE WRITTEN INTERVIEW 


From time to time in your English work you have 
been assigned to talk with older people on various sub- 
jects. Such conversations are called interviews. They 
may be written and printed. The school paper may 
sometimes contain an interview with a visitor to the 
school, a lecturer, or an athletic manager. 

Just below is the report of an interview with Harry 
Lauder, the humorist, who used to be a mineworker. 
The interviewer asked him to tell something about his 
early life and obtained this interesting story. 


I used to drive a pit pony named Little Cap- 
tain. He was a little black pony with long, shaggy 
mane and a long tail, and he was a wee boy to work. 
I used to sit in a little tub which nearly came to the 
roof, and if I raised my head four inches I got a 
knock which sent me back again; so you see I was 
brought up not to be too forward. One day while 
we were at work, he came to a sudden stop. We 
had reached a great space like a quarry, as high as 
this church roof, with great stone on either side. 
As he refused to go on, I took up a handful of stuff 
and threw at him, but, instead of going forward, he 
turned round and went back. Immediately one of 
the sides collapsed, and thousands of tons of stuff 
came down. I had not heard anything, but the 
pony had heard the creaking and cracking up above. 
That is why I am here to-day. 


Usually the interview is by appointment. The in- 
terviewer must find out by telephone or by a written 
note exactly when and where the interview may take 
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place. After the usual greetings, he should state very 
briefly the purpose of the interview. For example, 
‘‘Mr. Lauder, I represent the Junior High School 
of this city. We should like to print in our school 
news something about your early life. Would you tell 
us about your own school days, or give us some piece 
of advice? What incident in your early life was most 
thrilling?” 

The amount of direct quotation varies in different 
interviews. The following contains very little direct 
quotation, and the questions are not given at all, be- 
cause they are evident from the answers. 


Theodore Roosevelt, who nearly lost his life in 
his successful hunt for the rare ovis poli in the 
Himalayas, is back in New York “‘fit for a fight or 
frolic,” he says. 

He arrived last night aboard the Berengaria with 
his brother, Kermit, and their wives, who helped 
them hunt tigers on part of the trip. The long 
beards that the brothers grew as a protection 
against mountain blizzards were gone. At_ times 
the beards froze solidly, shielding their throats from 
snow and wind. 

Theodore nearly lost his life when he was caught 
in a snow slide in crossing the Himalayas. Steady 
nerves and quick thinking enabled him to end his 
swift descent down the mountain on top of a slide 
instead of under it. 

Four large rams of the ovis poli mountain sheep 
were obtained, all having horns measuring more 
than fifty inches from tip to tip. In addition the 
trophies include eighty specimens of larger mammals 
and 800 smaller types. 
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For Practice 


The following will suggest interviews, with the pur- 
pose of each. Interview 

1. The physical director, for advice about the best 
hours for exercise. ; 

2. The school physician, for an opinion on four 
meals a day. 

3. The athletic manager, for prospects for next 
season. 

4. The teacher, on making scholarship in this grade 
a@ major sport. 

5. A visiting musician, on getting a start in music 
study. 

6. A visiting story writer, on how to get good story 
material. 

7. A visiting editor, on “the nose for news.” 

8. <A stationer, on correct sizes of paper for various 
purposes. 

9. A business man, on how best to prepare for his 
business. 

10. A librarian, on the best reading for this grade. 

11. A visiting lecturer, for a message to the school. 


Choose the suggestion which interests you. Make 
arrangements for the interview. After your interview 
write an account of it. | 


58. HOW ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS DIFFER 


Adjectives and adverbs are alike in one respect; 
they are both modifiers; that is, they both add some- 
thing to the meaning of the word to which they be- 
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long. In general, you need have little difficulty in 
distinguishing between these two modifiers if you 
keep in mind that adjectives modify nouns and pro- 
nouns, and adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs. 

Some words often used as adjectives have a corre- 
sponding adverbial form made from the adjective by 
the addition of ly ; as, 

He is quick. (Adjective) 
He came quickly. (Adverb) 


After certain verbs, like feel, look, smell, taste, and 
sound, it is often difficult to know whether to use an 
adverb or an adjective, since these verbs may be fol- 
lowed by either an adjective or an adverb, according 
to your meaning. The meaning which you wish to 
convey must always determine which part of speech 
is the correct one to use. In general, use an adjective 
to express quality or condition; use an adverb to ex- 
press manner ; as, 


I feel warm. (Predicate adjective; condition) 

I feel warmly about this question. (Adverb of 
manner modifying the verb feel) 

He looked angry. (Predicate adjective; quality) 

He looked angrily at the mob. (Adverb of man- 
ner modifying the verb looked) 


For Practice 


I. In the following sentences explain the use we the 
words in italics. 


1. With his hand, the burglar felt very softly the 
face of the sleeping man. 
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2. The rolling snowball grew great; it became an 
avalanche. 

3. You have grown greatly since I saw you last. 

4. The policeman saw us safely across and then 
hurried back. 

5. I'll take you there safely. I'll keep you safe. 
We can go safely enough. 

6. I put my children to bed at eight safe and sownd. 

7. This faucet works badly. The washer has be- 
come bad. 

8. This meat is not good. Our meat doesn’t keep 
well overnight. 

9. This silk wears well, but somehow it does not 
look good. 

10. The milk tasted sour. The teacher looked 
sourly at his class of big boys. 


II. Insert the correct words in the following sen- 
tences. Explain your meaning. 


init. (nice, 


1. My new dress fits ——-; I feel 
nicely) 

2. She spoke to me; she seems ; and she 
knows how to talk (nice, nicely) 

3. We had finished our work when the news 
came. (most, almost) 

4, They lived ever after. You do not choose 
your colors (happy, happily) 

5. He looked He looked at the child. 
(cold, coldly) | 

6. You must speak a little more 
understood. (clear, clearly) 

7. This car runs (easy, easily) 

8. He was crazy and came ——~ falling. 
(near, nearly) 


in order to be 
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9. He isn’t so big as you are. (near, nearly) 

10. The bell sounds in the clear morning air. 
(loud, loudly) 

11. The garage smells 
strongly) 

12. The statesman spoke very 
tion. (decided, decidedly) 


of gasoline. (strong, 


on the ques- 


Faulty Comparison 


Caution is needed in expressing comparisons. The 
most common faults are illustrated in the following: 


1. Double Comparatives. 


Right: John was a little more tardy than I was. 
Right: John was a little tardier than I was. 


It is wrong to double the comparative. 


Wrong : John was a little more tardier than I was. 


2. Superlative for Comparative: The comparative 
form is used when two objects are compared. The 
superlative degree is used when three or more persons 
or objects are compared. 


Right: Margaret is the better swimmer of the 
two. 

Right: . Margaret is the best swimmer of the 
three. 

Wrong : Margaret is the best swimmer of the two. 

Wrong : There are only two pieces on the plate. 
Of course, I took the largest. 


3. Comparisons with Other: When a comparison is 
to be expressed, think carefully of the two precise 
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things to be compared. In the comparative degree 
the two things are to be kept mutually exclusive. We 
use the word other when necessary to insure this dis- 
tinction. 


Wrong: Harry spells worse than any boy in the 
world. 


This means that Harry spells worse than himself. 
The two things compared are (1) Harry, (2) any other 
boy in the world. 


Right: Harry spells worse than any other boy in 
the world. 

Wrong : Harry spells worse than any other of his 
classmates. 


Harry is not one of his own classmates, is he? The 
two things compared are (1) Harry, (2) his classmates. 
Omit other. 


Right: Marry spells worse than any of his class- 
mates. 


Notice that in using the superlative degree one term 
is a class and the other term is included in that class. 
Hence the word other can not be used with the super- 
lative. Thus, 


Wrong: He has taught many years and is the 
oldest of all the other teachers. (Omit other. The 
two terms are (1) teachers, (2) he, included in the 
class term, teachers.) 

Right: He has taught many years and is the old- 
est of all the teachers. 
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Wrong: This plumber knows the most about 
heating of all the other plumbers in town. 

Right: This plumber knows the most about 

heating of all the plumbers in town. 

Right: This plumber knows more about heating 
than all of the other plumbers in town. 

Wrong : John is the brightest of all of his brothers. 

Right: John (Jones) is the brightest of all the 
(Jones) brothers. 

Right: John is brighter than any of his brothers. 

Wrong : John (Jones) is brighter than any of the 
(Jones) brothers. 

Right: John (Jones) is brighter than any other 
of the (Jones) brothers. 


For Practice 


Some of the following sentences are correct; others 
need correction. If you think a sentence correct, ex- 
plain. 


1. Our city is the best governed of all the other 
cities in the world. 

2. Our city is better governed than any city in the 
world. 

3. Which do you like best, fudge or brittle? 

4. It is hard to decide which of you two wins the 
highest prize. 

5. Which wears the best, silk or satin? Which 

looks the best on me? 

Green suits me the best of any other color. 

7. I make the most mistakes in pronunciation of 
any of my classmates. 

8. It is a more interesting story than any I have 
ever read. 


= 
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9. Which of these two sentences is clearest in 
meaning? 

10. The ugliest of the witches spoke more gently 
than her sister. 


This selection shows how convenient the compara- 
tive is in distinguishing one from another. 


The Two Brothers 


Two brothers, one much older than the other, 
having grown to manhood and married, still worked 
together on the old home farm. When the harvest 
came they divided the crop, placing the shocks in 
two equal rows across the field, one row for the 
younger, the other for the older. 

One night the older brother before retiring said 
to his wife, “‘My younger brother is just starting in 
life. It’s astruggle for him. To-night I will go to 
the field and carry some of my sheaves and place 
them in his row.” 

At the same time the younger brother said to his 
wife, “My elder brother has a large family to feed. 
It must be difficult for him -to meet expenses. To- 
night I will go to the fields and carry some of my 
sheaves over to his row.” And, lo! in the hallowed 
light of the crescent moon they met each other be- 
tween the rows, carrying their burdens of love. 


59. IMPROVING VOCABULARY 


There is no objection to using such high-sounding 
adjectives as grand, furious, wonderful, tormenting, if 
they really say what you mean. We all know, how- 
ever, that very often they are exaggerations. Two 
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girls were discussing a recent party which they had 
attended. One said, ‘‘Wasn’t the music swell?” The 
other responded, “It was gorgeous.” If you mean 
merely that you are hungry, don’t say famishing, or 
starving, or perishing unless you really are in a desperate 
condition. Every adjective has its proper use. Do 
not throw any of yours away. Obtain more, and while 
adding them to your vocabulary, try to learn the exact 
use of each. 

You have learned that words which have the same, 
or nearly the same, meaning are called synonyms. 
Notice the common synonyms printed in the lists be- 
low. Study the meaning of each word. Then use one 
of each list in a sentence in which the others would 
not be so fitting. If you are in doubt about the mean- 
ing of a word, consult your dictionary. 


comical, droll, laughable, funny, ludicrous 
large, enormous, colossal, immense, vast 
brave, courageous, daring, heroic 

timid, nervous, fearful 

courteous, polite, gracious, affable 
healthy, wholesome, healthful 

lively, speedy, quick, alert 

clever, sharp, piquant, severe 


Soe Pee bo 


60. HELPING OTHERS TO SEE PICTURES 


Even though you are quite familiar with a place or 
a thing, it is not always easy to describe it so that your 
listeners or readers will see it as you do. Perhaps you 
have not observed the thing clearly yourself. Per- 
haps you lack the word which would help you best in 
describirig your picture. Yet you are called upon 
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many times during a day to do just this kind of com- 
position work. 

You may have lost something. In order to recover 
your property it is necessary for you to describe it 
clearly. You may wish your friend to get a picture 
of a place you have seen or of a person whom you 
know. In order to do this you must describe the place 
or the person. It may be necessary for you to make 
the expressman know exactly which package is yours. 
These illustrate only a few of the situations in which | 
you may be called upon to give true descriptions. 

Sometimes writers do this so well that their words 
make a true word picture. This is because they have 
learned to observe keenly and to tell in detail just 
what they have seen. Read this word picture: 


The pear tree on the edge of the enchanted gar- 
den, green with summer and tremulous with breeze, 
sheltered a little girl and her dolls. On the cool 
turf she sat alone, preoccupied, her dress starched 
and white like the frill of a valentine, her fat little 
legs stretched out before her, her bright little curls 
straight down behind, her lips parted. She was 
crooning lullabies to her four children cradled in the 


grass. 


Would this word picture make an interesting paint- 
ing? What would the artist make the center of in- 
terest in his picture? What details would he empha- 
size? 

I. In one paragraph describe one of the following. 
Of course you may substitute another subject, if you 
wish. 
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(1) The most comical circus clown you ever saw, 
(2) an interesting public building, (3) your prettiest 
dress or hat, (4) an attractive school pennant, (5) a 
favorite spot for a picnic, (6) the most appetizing meal 
you ever ate, (7) an attractive street in your city, (8) a 
railroad station, (9) a service garage on a busy day, 
(10) a parcel-post window just before Christmas. 

II. Come to class prepared to give a word picture of 
something which you have observed on your way to 
school. It may be a shop window attractively ar- 
ranged or in confusion, an old-fashioned garden, a 
cozy bungalow, a fine dog, an unusual advertisement, 
a traffic officer, a ship ready to sail, a queer pedler, a 
market wagon, a typical newsboy. 

Make sure that the object which you are going to 
describe interests you. That is the first essential. 
When you have selected your object, observe it closely. 
In the case of a large object you must keep in mind that 
it appears different from different angles, or at dif- 
ferent distances. It is necessary, therefore, to tell your 
reader or hearer from what point you are looking at 
the object, or he may not be able to follow you easily. 
For instance, if you are describing a house or a large 
ship, it is necessary to say where you are standing as _ 
you make your word picture. This is what we mean 
by giving our point of view. As an observer you should 
give the general impression first; that is, begin by in- 
dicating its effect upon you and by saying something 
about the color, size, shape, and appearance of the 
object as a whole. Follow this with striking and 
interesting details. This summary will be a useful 
guide: 
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Choose something interesting to describe. 
Make careful observations. 
Decide on your point of view. 

4. Describe first the general appearance of the 
object. 

5. Add interesting details. 

6. Use variety in your sentences. 


cy 
Wait 
ie 
i 
Abi 


| 
ral ih 


he 


j 
I 


The Written Description 


I. Working together, describe this interesting den. 
Observe it carefully first. Your point of view will be 
that of an observer standing in the doorway. Of 
course, you will emphasize the general effect or im- 
pression and one or two striking features first. Then 
you will add a few interesting details. Shut your eyes 
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to some things. Too many details may confuse your 
picture. 

II. Sometimes we describe surroundings in such a 
way as to make them show the character, occupation, 
or circumstances of the person living in the midst of 
them, although we do not refer to the person. 

Choose one of the following, and in one or two para- 
graphs make us see the place you have chosen to write 
about. 


1. A room in which a little girl has been making 
doll dresses 

2. The corner of a shed or of a basement where a 
boy has been mending his bicycle 

3. A room in a fisherman’s cottage 

4. A lawn where some children have been recently 
picnicking 

5. A nursery showing that the children have been 

careless with their toys 
A bedroom belonging to an orderly girl 
7. Your ideal room (bedroom or living room) 


> 


Suggestion for the Bulletin Board 


For articles that have been lost or found write de- 
scriptions of not more than twenty words. Post your 
notices on a bulletin board. 


61. DESCRIBING PEOPLE 


Much of the time in our conversation we find our- 
selves describing people. This is necessary in helping 
another to identify one whom he has never seen. In 
such a case one marked peculiarity of the person de- 
scribed will be sufficient. More often we find our- 
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selves describing people because they are interesting 
to us and we happen to be talking about them. In all 
cases we are likely to begin with our general impres- 
sion of the face, expressed in some such adjective as 
kindly, handsome, ugly, radiant, melancholy, inquisitive, 
lively, animated, dull. Then we are likely to fix upon 
the most striking feature of the face, and after that 
we may mention lesser details. But we do not try 
to be complete. Two or three characteristics are bet- 
ter than many. Sometimes the most interesting thing 
about a person is not the face, but the manner, the 
walk, the talk, the movement. 

Read this description of Robin Hood when he was 
a youth, and see if you can picture him as he walked 
briskly through the greenwood. 


The Young Hunter 


The keepers of Sherwood Forest saw a handsome 
young hunter, tall and slender, coming toward them. 
His jerkin and hose were green, and on his head was 
a loose cap which could be pulled down like a hood. 
To this costume were added weapons of the chase. 
In his right hand he carried along bow. A leathern 
sheath filled with feathered arrows hung at his side 
and a short knife with a horn handle was stuck in 
his girdle. His face, eager and bright, expressed 
health and vigor. 


When you pictured to yourself Robin Hood walking 
through the greenwood, what did you think about 
first? what next? what last? The writer had a definite 
plan in mind when he made the word picture of this 
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hunter. First he described the most striking quali- 
ties which you notice in an approaching figure. ‘Then 
as the hunter drew nearer, the author told about the 
costume and weapons; last of all he pictured the ex- 
pression of the youth’s face. In each step of this de- 
scription, the writer chose with care adjectives which 
best served his purpose. 
Here is another description for you to read: 


Ichabod Crane 


Ichabod was tall, but exceedingly lank, with nar- 
row shoulders, long arms and legs, hands that dan- 
gled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that might have 
served for shovels, and his whole frame most loosely 
hung together. His head was small, and flat at top, 
with huge ears, large green glassy eyes, and a long 
snipe nose, so that it looked like a weathercock 
perched upon his spindle neck to tell which way the 
wind blew. 


You have observed the postman. How can you 
distinguish him at a short distance? What adjectives 
describe his uniform? his equipment? his gait? 
What adjectives describe the policeman? 


For Practice 


I. Describe one of the following persons: (1) a boy 
scout ready to go camping, (2) a camp fire girl dressed 
for a hike, (8) a baker at work, (4) a soldier march- 
ing, (5) a traffic officer, (6) a drum major in uniform. 

II. Each of the following sentences will suggest a 
description of this kind for you to write. Choose a 
sentence and use it for your topic sentence. Remem- 
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ber that the other sentences in your paragraph must 
fulfil the promise of the topic sentence. 


1. Grandfather’s face always reminded me of Lin- 
coln’s. 

The old Indian looked a chief from his head to 
his feet. 

3. My baby brother looks like a cherub. 

4. Our huckster has a jovial face. 

5 

6 


i) 


The tramp looked as though he had traveled far. 
The young gypsy telling fortunes was the most 
interesting person in the group. 
7. I recognized Jack the minute I saw him. 
8. Gilbert was a typical cheer leader. 
9. When I opened the door, I knew at a glance 
that he was a tramp. 
10. When we found Bobby, he was a sight to behold. 


III. Find in your reading a description of a person. 
Bring your selection to class and read it aloud. Tell 
what attracted you in the selection. 


IV. 1. Your cousin who has never seen you is 
going to meet you at the station. In a letter to him 
describe how you will be dressed, and what distinc- 
tive mark of identification you will wear. 

2. You have read an interesting book (perhaps 
‘‘Treasure Island” or ‘‘Captains Courageous’’) which 
you wish your friend to enjoy. Write to him about 
the book, and in a few sentences describe the character 
which fascinated you. 

3. Write to a friend in another city describing the 
make-up which you would adopt for Daniel Boone in a 


school play. 
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62. LESSONS IN APPRECIATION 


Here is a group of lyrics for you to enjoy: 


Dawn, the Harvester 


The purple sky has blanched to blue 

With freaks and streaks of rose and fawn, 
While on the rolling meads of sea 

Gleam the gold footsteps of the Dawn. 


What harvest, think you, will he find 
Whither he sets his feet to roam 
Upon that boundless beryl plain? 
Only the lilies of the foam ! 
CLINTON SCOLLARD 


The Fowler 


A wild bird filled the morning air 
With dewy-hearted song; 

I took it in a golden snare 
Of meshes close and strong. 


But where is now the song I heard? 
For all my cunning art, 
I, who would house a singing bird, 
Have caged a broken heart. 
WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 


Larkspur 


The larkspur in my garden flashes bright 
Frail shafts of blue against the drowsy light 
Flame-blue, heaven-blue, 
Any blue one ever knew. 
The haughty petals lift and sway 
Sometimes, on a windy day; 
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But mostly they are still, and dream 
For hours and hours, 

Old, secret dreams. These are more strange 
Than all my other flowers. 


Larkspur, shut me in! 

Be a wall 

Of blue so tall 

As to make my world.— 

I will lie and look at you, 

And think of things that have your blue— 

Blue of deep Italian skies 

Where tiny curling bell notes rise; 

Blue of twilight when it drops 

Thinly over far tree tops; 

Blue of blue eyes that may 

Be sea-strange or storm-gray, 

But were larkspur-blue, one day. 
MARJORIE MEEKER 


I. Point out some of the word pictures in these 
poems. 


Il. 
pupil: 


Notice this poem written by a ninth grade 


Autumn 


’Tis autumn when the leaves turn brown 
And from the trees come tumbling down, 
When grandfather sits in his easy chair, 

On his head a shock of snow white hair. 


’Tis autumn when the hearth-fires glow. 
The ground will soon have a blanket of snow. 
Still grandfather sits in his easy chair 


Before the hearth-fire’s ruddy glare. 
LOIS BASS 
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From time to time try expressing your thought and 
feeling in verse. 


For Home and School 


There are many beautiful lyrics published in stan- 
dard magazines and in standard collections of poetry. 
Find a lyric which you like and bring it to school. 
Read it to your classmates and tell why you like it. 

It would be a good plan for this class to make a col- 
lection of favorite lyrics. 


63. WORDS WHICH MAKE PICTURES 


I. Adjectives make us see color, form, size, shape; 
some verbs make us see actions. We may need both 
to make others see the picture that we have in mind. 
A good picture is the result of keen observation. 

In the following selections, point out adjectives that 
are most effective, and verbs that make you see motion 
or action. 


1. The first thing they saw as they alighted was 
a cowboy. Clad in a flannel shirt, with big black 
fur chaps down his legs and a wide-brimmed felt 
hat mysteriously sticking on his head, he dashed up 
about a mile a minute, kicked up a tremendous dust, 
and pulled his horse down with a quick sweep that 
stopped him exactly against the platform. 

2. We crept up softly and surrounded the lodge 
of the muskrats. Then, with the axe, we struck 
the frozen, flinty roof several ringing blows. In- 
stantly one-two-three muffled, splashing plunks 
were heard as three little muskrats, frightened out 
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of their naps and half out of their wits, plunged into 
the open water of their doorways from their damp 


but cozy couch. 
DALLAS LORE SHARP 


Point out adjectives and verbs of motion in the 
following: 


As I was strolling through my garden, my dog 
bounded before me. Suddenly, he checked himself, 
and moved forward cautiously, as if he scented 
game. 

I glanced down the path, and perceived a young 
sparrow with a yellow beak and some down upon 
its head. It had fallen out of the nest and lay mo- 
tionless and helpless upon the ground, with its little 
unfledged wings extended. 

The dog approached it softly. Suddenly an old 
sparrow, with a black breast, quitted a neighboring 
tree, dropped like a stone before the dog’s nose, and, 
with ruffled plumage, sprang twice at the open, grin- 
ning mouth. 

He had come to protect his little one at the cost 
of his own life. His little body trembled all over; 
his voice was hoarse; he was in an agony. He of- 
fered himself. 

The dog had seemed a gigantic monster to him; 
but in spite of that, he had not remained safe on 
his lofty bough. A power stronger than himself had 
forced him down. ~ 

’ The dog stood still for a moment and then turned 
away. It seemed as if he, also, felt this power. I 
hastened to call back the discontented dog, and 
went away with a feeling of profound respect for 


* the little hero. IVAN TURGENEF 
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Bring to class paragraphs which express vivid de- 
scriptions of persons, animals, or things. Choose your 
selections from newspapers, magazines, or books. 

Read your paragraphs aloud. Your classmates will 
point out and classify words which help to make pic- 
tures. 
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II. Read the following selection: 
The Pony-Rider 


We had a consuming desire from the beginning 
to see a pony-rider, but somehow or other all that 
passed us and all that met us managed to streak by 
in the night, and so we heard only a whiz and a hail, 
and the swift phantom of the desert was gone be- 
fore we could get our heads out of the windows. 
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But now we were expecting one along every mo- 
ment, and would see him in broad daylight. Pres- 
ently the driver exclaimed, “Here he comes!” 
Every neck is stretched further and every eye 
strained wider. Away across the endless dead level 
of the prairie a black speck appears against the sky. 
It is plain that it moves. Well, I should think so! 
In a second or two it becomes a horse and rider, ris- 
ing and falling, rising and falling—sweeping toward 
us nearer and nearer, growing more and more dis- 
tinct, more and more sharply defined, nearer and 
still nearer, and the flutter of hoofs and a hurrah 
from our upper deck, a wave of the rider’s hand, but 
no reply, and the man and horse burst past our ex- 
cited faces and go winging away like a belated frag- 


ment of a storm! 
MARK TWAIN 


Did you get the picture of the pony-rider as he ap- 
peared first on the horizon, then in the middle distance, 
and finally as he dashed past the interested spectators ? 

Notice the different expressions that the writer uses 
in speaking of this rider and his pony, horse and rider, 
phantom of the desert, man and horse. 

Explain the following: consuming desire, endless dead 
level, excited faces, swift phantom of the desert, winging 
away, belated fragment of a storm. 

In order to add variety, force, and beauty to our 
language we sometimes express imaginative compari- 
son between objects that are not of the same class but 
that are alike in some particular point. Sometimes 
we express the comparison by using the words like or 
as. Again, we do not use any sign of comparison, but 
simply call one thing by another’s name. Wishing to 
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gain force in describing some one’s playing in a foot- 
ball game, you might say: ‘John fought like a tiger.” 
Here you compare John’s fighting to a fighting animal 
which is in a different class from boys. You might 
express the comparison by identifying John with a 
tiger. Thus, John was a tiger in the fight. You have 
heard pupils speak of a dull lecturer as follows: He was 
like a stick; or, He was a stick. An imaginative com- 
parison of this kind expressed by like or as is called a 
simile. When one thing is named another (without 
the use of as or like) the imaginative comparison is 
called a metaphor. Metaphors and similes are called 
figures of speech. There are many other figures of 
speech, but these two are most often in use. 

In order to make his picture vivid, the author of 
“The Pony-Rider” uses a metaphor. He calls the 
pony-rider the swift phantom of the desert. He makes 
this comparison because the swift coming and going 
of the rider made those who were looking at him think 
of a phantom which appeared and disappeared before 
they had time to observe it. This comparison might 
have been expressed jess vividly as a simile thus: The 
rider was like a swift phantom of the desert. 

Do not hesitate to use any comparison that occurs - 
to you if it adds force, clearness, or beauty to your ex- 
pression, but do not labor for figurative language. 


For. Practice 
I. Point out the similes and metaphors in these 
sentences. Explain the comparisons in each. 


1. The little bird sits at his door in the sun 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves. 
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2. Black were her eyes as the berry that grows on 
the thorn by the wayside. 

Thy word is a lamp unto my feet. 

4. White as snow were his locks 
and his cheeks as brown as oak leaves. 

The wind is a dove in the summer, but he is a 
wolf in the winter. 


ad 


On 


IJ. Think of a comparison which you might use in 
describing 


1. an industrious child 

2. a boy who went nutting and forgot his lunch 

3. achild who takes too much time in going on an 
errand 

4. a man who is fearless 

5. a little girl who knew how to move about in 
a sick room 

6. children around a Christmas tree 


’ 


III. Suggest a comparison which would help to pic- 
ture Santa Claus’s nose; his twinkling eyes; his beard; 
your baby sister’s hair; her eyes; buttercups in a June 
field; children’s cheeks after a sleigh ride; dandelion 
flowers when they first bloom; the same dandelions 
_ two weeks later; autumn leaves, red, yellow, and brown. 

IV. Using one of the following suggestions, write 
a paragraph in which some of the adjectives make 
pictures and some of the verbs give the feeling of mo- 
tion. You must actually make the observation before 
writing. Use figures of speech, if they occur to you. 

1. The rush of the fire engines to a fire. (1) Begin 
with the alarm, then (2) first sight of the engines with 
sounds first heard, (3) view and sounds as they pass 
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you, (4) last view and sounds as they turn a corner 
far away from you. 

2. A street car approaching at night as you are 
waiting fer it. (1) First view as you look for it far 
down the street. Tell no more than you actually see 
and hear. (2) Second view—the point at which you 
descry its shape, when you are sure that it is a street 
car;sound, if any. (3) A closer view, one square away, 
with sounds. (4) The scene with sounds when it 
stops. (5) You get on. Give sounds of starting. 

3. The same as 2, substituting a railway train, a 
flyer. You are waiting to cross the tracks after the 
train shall pass. 

4. You may see a movie which will give you a 
situation similar to 1, 2, or 3 to write about. 

5. Perhaps you have watched for an airplane, have 
caught sight of it afar off, and have seen it approach 
and pass over you. 

6. Perhaps you have watched a boat come up to 
the dock. 

7. Perhaps you were on the boat headed for the 
dock. Tell how the dock looked (1) afar off, (2) on 
nearer view, (3) close up. 


64. IMPROVING VOCABULARY 


There are many words in our language that express 
exactly opposite meanings; as, friend, enemy. Such 
words are called antonyms. Notice the list below: 


MAUVE? 1.4.7 cn foreigner @O0U Ua. ile Val 
citizen. ....... alien irritating 
GXPOLEAG wees import little 
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happiness... .. .misery cheerful...... melancholy 
riches. ..... . . .poverty principal... . . accessory 
IOW IEA s.. fo. NBNY syhonym.....antonym 
greater........less generous... . .stingy 
summering. . . . hibernating accessible... .inaccessible 


Give antonyms for the words below. For example, 
antonyms for forlorn, are cheerful, inviting. 


yes sweet luscious 
gracious rotten neat 

dull honest miserable 
unwholesome miserly courteous 
courageous easily gaily 
everywhere desolate quickly 


For Practice 
I. In short oral paragraphs contrast the following: 


1. Two boys: one thrifty, the other wasteful 
2. Two poems: one your favorite, one your aver- 


3. Two lunches: one simple, one elaborate 

4. Two holidays: one joyous, one dreary 

5. Two boys who applied in person for the same 
position: one slovenly, one neat 

6. Two games: one dull, one thrilling 


II. Write several sentences of comparison and sev- 
eral of contrast describing: 
1. An acquaintance and a 5. Tea and coffee 
friend 6. A call and a visit 
2. <A bird and a bat 7. Longfellow and Whittier 
3. Astoryandanargument 8. Washington and Lincoln 
4. Aletterand aneditorial 9. Two leaves 
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65. A LESSON IN APPRECIATION 


March 


This is the tomboy month of all the year, 
March, who comes shouting o’er the winter hills, 
Waking the world with laughter, as she wills, 
Or wild halloos, a wind flower in her ear. 
She stops a moment by the half-thawed mere, 
And whistles to the wind and straightway shrills 
The hyla’s song, and hordes of daffodils 
Crowd golden around her, leaning their heads to hear, 
Then through the woods that drip with their eaves, 
Her mad hair blown about her, loud she goes 
Singing and calling to the naked trees, 
And straight the oilets of the little leaves 
Open their eyes in wonder rows on rows, 
And the first bluebird bugles to the breeze. 

MADISON CAWEIN 


Under what image is March presented? Point out 
the word pictures in this poem. Find unusual words 
and expressions. Do you like them? Why? 

What months seem to you like old men? young 
girls? Lady Bountifuls? Are there no boys among 
the months? : 

In poems and stories animals and inanimate objects 
are often spoken of as if they could think and feel as 
human beings do; that is, animals and inanimate ob- 
jects are often personified. Personification is a figure 
of speech which attributes human qualities to animals 
and inanimate objects. 

In this poem point out words or expressions which 
personify March. 
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For Practice 


I. In verse or prose write a description of one of the 
months. In your description you may use figures of 
speech if you wish. 

II. Select two months which offer distinct contrast. 
Describe them by contrasting them. You will find 
antonyms useful. 

Ill. Describe two contrasting scenes: 


1. The same garden (or river, field, park) at two 
contrasting seasons 

2. The same church interior (or room at home) dec- 
orated for different occasions 

3. The same business district on Saturday morning 
and Sunday afternoon 

4. The same group of classmates in school and at a 
game 

5. The same person before and after a long walk on 
a winter day; a hot day; a windy day 


66. FINISHING A STORY 


One day a visitor who was a good story-teller stepped 
into an English class of pupils about your age, and said, 
‘“‘Bivery one in this class can learn to be a good story- 
teller if he tries hard enough. To-day I’m going to 
give you the beginning of a story; to-morrow I’m com- 
ing to hear how you have finished it. Your teacher 
will decide whether you are to work individually or 
in groups. You may feel free to treat the story in any 
way that you choose. Make it humorous or sad; 
fanciful or matter-of-fact.” 

Here is the beginning of the story which he gave. 
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Henry Mason’s favorite reading was ghost stories. 
One winter evening when he happened to be the 
only member of the family at home, he sat before a 
cozy fire in the living-room reading “‘A Christmas 
Carol.” He was so engrossed in Marley’s ghost 
that when the hall clock began to strike the hour 
of ten, Henry jumped to his feet, letting his book 
fall with a thud to the floor. 

“Ten o’clock,” he muttered. ‘“That’s not late.” 

As he stooped to pick up his book he thought he 
heard a door up-stairs shutting quietly. 

“Why didn’t I turn on that hall light earlier in 
the evening?” he thought. 

The door which led from the living-room into his 
father’s den had stood ajar during the evening. It 
now opened gently with a creaking sound. And in 
the darkness of his father’s room Henry saw the 
outline of a mysterious figure. 


Imagine that you are one of the class to whom the 
visitor gave the beginning of this story. Finish it. 


67. PROJECT: MAKING USE OF THE PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 
In one of your club meetings make the general topic 
for discussion, The Library and how it helps us. Com- 
mittees appointed by your teacher or the president of 
your club should make investigations and be ready to 
explain in a report subjects connected with the use- 
fulness of libraries. The class needs information on 
the following: 
1. Public library in your vicinity: 
Where located 
Who finances it 
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The staff in charge and duties of each 
How to obtain a library card 

How to draw a library book 

Rules governing the use of library books 
Rules governing the conduct of readers 


2. The meaning of these expressions (one to a pupil): 
Who’s Who 
The Gazetteer 
Periodical Literature 
Reference Books 
New Encyclopedia 
The Atlas 
Index to Periodical Literature 


3. The parts and care of a book 
The speaker on this subject should exhibit a 
book as he speaks and should show and explain 
the use of each of these parts: 
Title-page, preface, table of contents, list of illus- 
trations or maps, text or body of the book, 
appendix, index 


Interview a librarian concerning your special topic. 
Each committee should agree upon an outline of its 
part of the report. The chairman of the committee, 
or another member, will present the report to the class. 
Opportunity for questions and answers should be given 
after the report is made. 

You will find that the public librarian is willing to 
talk to your class about lists of interesting books. 
Write a letter of invitation to the school or city l- 
brarian, asking him to address your class on some 
recent books for young people. 
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Making a Book Report Annual 


A book report is a record of your reading. It helps 
you to recall what you have read. It may also be in- 
teresting to others who desire help in choosing books. 

Your class might make a “Book Report Annual.” 
It would help future classes if you had your book re- 
ports for the term or for the year bound in a volume, 
indexed, and left permanently in the school. The fo!- 
lowing will serve as a model. 


Form of Book Report 


Title of book: “The Great Quest.’”’ Author: Hawes, 
Charles. 

Date of reading: October, 1926. 

Classification: Book of Travel—Biography—Natural 
History—Story. 

The part that interested me most: The Chess Game 
Incident. 

This game between La Monte and Arnold (heads 
of the two factions that were once one party) is being 
played quietly and intensely on the inside of a hut while 
war, hunger, and thirst are raging on the outside. 

An outstanding character: Arnold La Monte, the 
Frenchman, is the most likeable character. He is a ~ 
strong, forceful, experienced man, square and loyal 
in his dealings. He is always master of himself. By 
the force of his personality, he can make his disrepu- 
table colleagues do his will. 

Why I enjoyed the book: I am particularly fond 
of a thrilling sea story. This one held my interest 
because it is full of adventure. 
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68. FOR REVIEW 


The Sentence: For clearness, provide in each sen- 
tence a correct subject for the participle or infinitive 
to modify or refer to. 


1. In looking over the snapshots, a picture of our 
ship was found. 
2. Having finished his problems, no time was left. 
3. Investigating the report most carefully, new 
evidence was found. 
4. Gathering flowers from the garden, a beautiful 
bouquet was made for the house. 
5. Finding a shady place for a picnic, the lunch 
was quickly prepared. 
6. To be appreciated, get the view from the hill- 
top. 
Removing the flowers, the vase was broken. 
Being a perfect athlete, the prize was easily won. 
After playing until sunset, the game was dis- 
continued. 
10. Watching the heavy clouds gathering in the sky, 
the certainty of a shower was felt. 


“J 


ha 


The Paragraph: 


At last man has succeeded in making a flying- 
machine. For many years he tried to make one 
which would have wings like those of birds, but he 
never succeeded. He could not make even a 
feather! Finally, he discovered that he must pro- 
vide not only wings but also an engine. So he con- 
structed an airplane which has wide, stiff wings or 
planes measuring about thirty feet from tip to tip. 
These wings cannot be flapped, and, in themselves, 
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they furnish no power. But to them man added an 
engine driven by gasoline and electricity. This 
engine turns a long-bladed propeller which urges the 
airplane forward, while the planes support it when it 
isinmotion. Buta bird’s wing, we must remember, 
is both plane and engine. It gives power as well as 
support. It is, therefore, a far more remarkable 
machine than the one made by man. 


What is the topic sentence of this paragraph? What 
is the precise work of each of the other sentences? 

Every modern convenience excites curiosity and re- 
quires explanation. Be prepared to explain one of the 
following, or some other that interests you: 


1. thermos bottle 8. vacuum cleaner 

2. fireless cooker 9. manufactured ice 

3. washing machine 10. egg beater 

4. match 11. ice cream freezer 

5. electric fan 12. radium-faced watch 
6. percolator 13. thermometer 

7. carpet sweeper 14. speedometer 


Word Study: Teach—Learn. 


The word teach means to give instruction; the word 
learn means to receive instruction. For example, 


Robert’s father teaches him games. 
Robert learns the games from his father. 


Use the correct form of teach or learn in the follow- 
ing sentences. Explain each choice of word. 


1. The older girls 
to play games. 


the younger children how 


ad 


7. 


8. 


REVIEW. 


Who your sister to swim? 

Experience will —— us many valuable lessons, 
if we are willing to 

Every boy and girl should 
to be thrifty. 

The class soon 


himself how 


the poem which their 


teacher them. 

Mother will you to knit if you come to 
my home. 

The coach the team the new rules of the 
game. 


Did some one you to brild a radio? 
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Correct Usage: You have heard such expressions as 
the following. Correct them. 


errr SF 


ay 
12. 


If I had of known his name, I could of told you. 

Will you borrow me your pencil a minute? 

You hadn’t ought to of done it. 

I couldn’t hardly keep from laughing. 

It must be me. No, it’s him. 

I gets mad and I says—well, never mind wot 
I says. 

We seen him looking kinder queer and, thinks 
I, they’s after him. 

There goes the boy what pounds the big drum 
in the band. 

Us boys was standing round the room waiting 
our turn. 

Where’s the doughnuts gone to? 

John, he made a touchdown. 

That’s the kind of a game I enjoy. 


CHAPTER VII 


GAINING FORCE THROUGH CLEARNESS 
69. PROJECT: WRITING A LOCAL HISTORY 


During their vacation two boys took a bicycle trip 
through an interesting region. Part of their amuse- 
ment was reading local history posted on signs in the 
outskirts of towns through which they rode. On one 
of these boards this sentence attracted their attention: 


Main Street of this town was once an Indian 
trail to an Indian mound. 


“T wonder what Main Street in our city used to be,” 
said one of the boys. 

“‘T’m going to find out,’ declared the other. 

These boys were not informed about the early his- 
tory of their home town. Are you informed about 
yours? 


Making Plans 


For information about the founding of your city, or 
the town nearest your school, you will find a talk with 
some of the older citizens valuable and interesting. 
Consult also the city or school librarian; and bulletins 
and pamphlets issued by the following: the Chamber 
of Commerce, the City Council, the Recreation De- 
partment, the city museum. 
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Investigating for Reporting 


Here are some suggestions for topics to investigate. 
Add to them. 
Part I. The Early History of This City: 


How and why this site was chosen 
The early plan of the city 

How the city got its name 

A few pioneers 


fe 22 BO bt 


Part II. The Development of This Community: 


Why the early town developed The first schools 
Occupations The first churches 

Means of transportation The first large business house 
The early city government The water supply 
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It would be interesting to add to this history some- 
thing about your city or community at present. This 
would make Part III of your book. Utilize the facts 
which you gathered about your city in section 43. 


Writing the Report 


This kind of project takes time. Perhaps your 
teacher will divide the class into groups who will co- 
operate as committees. Each member of’ the group 
should contribute something to the work of inves- 
tigation outlined. Before writing on your assignment, 
look over the material which you have assembled and 
organize it. Select what is best and reject what is un- 
important. Make an outline and write two or three 
paragraphs on your topic. Be sure to give credit for 
any quoted passages. 


Choosing the Reports 


Read your reports to your classmates. They will 
offer criticism. Select the best reports and bind them 
into a book. What title will you give your book? 
Make a suitable design for the cover of it. Will you 
present your book to the school library, or will you - 
keep it in your classroom for reference? 


70. MORE ABOUT THE CONJUNCTION 


-Conjunctions are very important because they help 
us to express exact relations. Compare the following 
sentences and notice how much easier it is to get the 
meaning when the conjunction is expressed. You can 
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hardly get along without the conjunction in such sen- 
tences as these: 


1. I will come 7f you will invite me. 
2. He hurried home because a storm was coming. 
3. I started an hour late yet I am on time. 


When we say ‘The fishing-rod was very light but 
very strong,” we express our meaning more precisely 
than when we say “The fishing-rod was very light 
and very strong.’”’ Learning to use conjunctions cor- 
rectly helps us to make our sentences say exactly what 
we mean. 

Observe the following: 


Time and tide wait for no man. 

The boys cheered and applauded. 

We went through the field and into the barn. 
The day was clear but we did not go. 


"so ce ll 


You have learned that conjunctions like and, but, 
and or are called co-ordinating conjunctions because 
they connect words and groups of words of equal gram- 
matical rank. In sentence 1, and connects the words 
time and tide. These words taken together are the 
subject substantive of the sentence. In sentence 2, 
and connects two verbs which taken together are the 
predicate verb. In sentence 3, and connects two ad- 
verbial phrases. In the last sentence but connects two 


independent clauses. 
Some co-ordinating conjunctions are used in pairs; as, 


I am studying both Latin and French. 
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In this sentence the words both and and together do 
the connecting work. Conjunctions used in this way 
are called correlative conjunctions. Other correlative 
conjunctions are, either, or; neither, nor; not only, but; 
not only, but also ; as, as; so, as; although, yet. 


Correct Usage 


The placing of correlative conjunctions for the sake 
of clearness requires special care. These rules will 
serve as guides: 


1. Use correlative conjunctions to connect only 
similar parts of speech and similar groups of words. 

2. Place each of the pair immediately before the 
word, or group of words, connected. 

Notice this sentence. 


We saw not only lions but also tigers. 


The correlative conjunctions not only and but also 
connect the words lions and tigers. Not only is placed 
immediately before lions and but also is placed im- 
mediately before tigers. Do not say: We not only saw 
lions but also tigers. 


For Practice 


Correct any mistakes which you find in the use of 
the correlatives in these sentences: 


1. The class not only was orderly but industrious 
also. 

2. Hither you may go by the road or through the 
field. 

3. He will either play the part of the king or the 
captain. 
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4. He was not only captain of our football team 
but also of our track team. 
We neither spoke Spanish nor French. 
She not only plays the violin but the piano also. 
You should not only return the book but the 
card also. 
8. Fine school spirit is not only shown in the class- 
room but also in the assembly. 
9. The boy needs neither shoes or a coat. 
10. The children decided either that they would be 
satisfied with a picnic or a party. 


SID on 


The Conjunction in the Compound Sentence 

Co-ordinating conjunctions differ from one another 
in meaning; for this reason, when combining two or 
more simple sentences into a compound sentence, think 
first in what sense or relation one statement stands to 
the others. Then select the proper conjunction to ex- 
‘press this relation. Co-ordinating conjunctions may 
show relation by expressing addition, contrast, choice, or 
result. 

Co-ordinating conjunctions used to express addition 
are and, both, and also, as well as, not only, but also. 


1. I wrote a letter. 2. I received an answer. 
3. I wrote a letter and I received an answer. 
Co-ordinating conjunctions used to express contrast 
are but, still, yet, nevertheless, however, only : 
1. He is rich. . 2. He is industrious. 
3. He is rich but he is industrious. 
Co-ordinating conjunctions used to express choice 
or alternative are either—or, neither—nor, else, or, 
otherwise : 
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1. You will come in. 2. I will go out. 
3. You will come in or I will go out. 


Co-ordinating conjunctions used to express conclu- 
sion or result are so, therefore, and so, then, and then, so 
then, consequently : 


1. Apples are wholesome. 2. You should eat them. 
3. Apples are wholesome; therefore you should eat 
them. 


The Conjunction in the Complex Sentence 


I. You have seen how the conjunction enables us 
to join two closely related independent clauses to 
make a compound sentence. We are now to study 
the conjunction in the complex sentence. 

Examine this sentence: 


You can not succeed unless you are industrious. 


Which is the independent or principal clause? Which 
is the dependent or subordinate clause? Tell how you 
know. What word in the sentence connects the subor- 
dinate clause and the principal clause? Conjunctions 
used in this way are called subordinating conjunctions. 
These conjunctions connect subordinate clauses with 
principal clauses: before, if, although, that, so that, as 7f, 
since, lest, unless, than, because, so as. 

II. Some conjunctions which are used to connect 
subordinate clauses to principal clauses perform double 
work in the sentence. They serve as pronouns or as 
adverbs as well as conjunctions. For example: 


The book which you found is mine. 
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The word which in this sentence connects the subor- 
dinate clause of which it is a part with the principal 
clause. In its connecting office it is a conjunction. 
Which also refers to an antecedent (book). In this re- 
spect it does the work of a pronoun. Words used in 
this way are conjunctive pronouns. They are usually 
called relatives, or relative pronouns. 

III. Examine this sentence: 


I came when you called. 


The word when serves to connect the subordinate 
clause of which it is a part with the principal clause. 
In its connecting office it is a conjunction. It also 
modifies the word called (a verb). In its modifying 
office it is an adverb. Words used in this way are 
called conjunctive adverbs. Thus, words which serve 
to connect subordinate clauses may be 

1. Subordinating conjunctions: if, although, so that, 
as if, lest, unless, than, because, that, and so as. 

2. Relative pronouns: who, whom, which, that, what, 
and their compounds. 

3. Conjunctive adverbs: where, when, while, as. 


For Practice 
I. In each of the following sentences select the 
subordinate clause and consider the word which makes 
the connection. Tell whether it is a subordinating 
conjunction, a relative pronoun, or a conjunctive ad- 
verb. 
1. We were called when six o’clock came. 


2. If you see Harry, tell him to wait. 
3. I gave my consent although I was weak to do so. 
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4. Before you go, let us review the lesson. 
5 Mr. Johnson is the speaker whom I heard yes- 
terday. 
6. I have to stay, for my time is not up. 
7. Though the ice was thin, they decided to go 
skating. | 
8. Play after me because we must keep the right 
order. 
9. Whenever you see Leo, there is going to be a dog 
fight. 
10. No one else could have done it, because he was 
alone. 
11. The boy who is persevering will win his way. 
12. I saw the coach who taught us to play basket- 
ball. . 


Correct Usage 
Like—As: As if—Like 
Iike should be used as a preposition. Like should 
not be used before a subordinate clause as a subordinat- 
ing conjunction. 


It flies like a bird;.or, 

It flies as a bird flies. (Not: It flies like a bird 
flies.) 

He plays as if he were anxious to win. {Not: He 
plays like he was anxious to win.) 


So—As: As—As 
When expressing comparison in negative statements 
use the correlatives so—as in place of as—as. 


He is as clever as his sister. (Positive statement, 
as—as, correct.) 

He is not so clever as his sister. (Negative state- 
ment, so—as, correct.) 
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Without—Uniless 

Without should be used as a preposition. Without 
should not be used before a subordinate clause as a 
subordinating conjunction. 


Right: He would not come without me; or 
He would not come unless I came. 
Wrong: He would not come without I came. 


Nor—WNeither : Either—Or 
Nor is used with neither ; as, 


Neither he nor I can undertake the walk. 


Or is used with either; as, 


Either you or I must do it. 


For Practice 


Read each sentence aloud, selecting one of the words 
in parenthesis. Give the reason for your choice. 


1. Make the copy (like, as) I said. 

2. It looks (like, as if) they have determined to 
defeat the bill. 

3. They are not (as, so) anxious to play it as we 
are. 

4. We cannot finish this work by Monday (unless, 
without) you help us. 

5. Neither trees (or, nor) shrubs will grow in this 
ground. 

6. * The vegetable garden was not (as, so) profitable 
this season as it was last year. 

7. In this sea neither the wind (or, nor) the waves 
are on our side. 
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8. We cannot venture abroad (unless, without) the 
storm subsides. 
9. The team isn’t losing, but it looks (like, as if) 
it were. 
10. The climate of our eastern coast is not (as, so) 
warm as that of the western coast. 
11. We should not leave (without, unless) we ask 
permission. 
12. The officers marched (as if, like) they enjoyed 
the exercise. 
13. Neither the radio (or, nor) wireless will super- 
sede the telegraph. 
14. Nowadays the horse is not used for travel (so, 
as) often as it was. 
15. Neither the automobile (nor, or) the airplane 
will ever equal the speed of many birds. 


71. WHY WE USE THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 


Sometimes a simple sentence will not express our 
idea. This is because our idea itself is not simple, 
but is complicated or complex. One part of it depends 
upon the other part. ‘‘When you see the water begin 
to boil, you must turn off the gas.”” You couldn’t say 
that in simple sentences without a great deal of trouble. 
Try it dramatically: ““Watch the water! Ha! It begins 
to boil! Quick! Turn off the gas!” This will never 
do. It is too exciting for merely soft-boiling an egg. 
We need complex sentences nearly as often as we need 
simple sentences to express accurately our thoughts 
and feelings. ‘‘As I said that to him, he became very 
angry,” tells you more nearly the exact situation than 
the two simple sentences: ‘I said that to him. He 
became very angry.” 
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In the following, notice how useful the two complex 
sentences are. We could not say this naturally in 
simple sentences at all. 


A boy scout knows his city well and can guide a 
stranger wherever he desires to go. The lad’s 
knowledge of short-cuts saves many useless steps. 
He knows where the police stations are located, 
where the fire alarm boxes are placed, where the 
nearest doctor lives, where the hospitals are, and 
the quickest way to reach them. 


The complex sentence very often enables us to say 
just what we wish to say, but we must choose our con- 
junctions well. They are numerous and exact in mean- 
ing. The conjunctions most often used in the complex 
sentence express time, place, manner, cause, degree, con- 
dition, purpose, result, or concession. In the following, 
these words are placed in parentheses just before the 
conjunctions. 


Preparing for Citizenship 


(Concession) Though you are not yet of age, you 
can serve your city well. You can, (condition) if 
you wish, learn about the government and its offi- 
cers, (purpose) so that you may know what a city is 
for. (Time) When the law permits, you will begin 
to vote (manner) as your parents do. (Time) Until 
that time comes and (time) while you are waiting, 
remember that you are real citizens (degree) as 
much as any one can be, except for the vote. 
(Place) Wherever you are, at home, in school, or 
on the street, you can learn to obey the rules and 
customs. You can also learn the reasons for these 
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rules and customs. Obeying laws is one of the first 
duties of the citizen, whether he is a big or a little 
citizen. (Cause) Because they will not learn to obey 
laws, many people get into trouble. (Condition) 
If you wish to do a citizen’s duty, help to keep things 
orderly and tidy about you, at home, on your street, 
in and about your school. Co-operate with all 
authorities and help in all good projects. You will 
then learn what it is to be a citizen (time) before 
your voting time comes, and you will take pride in 
your city and in your high office as a common citizen. 
MRS. REGINALD DE KOVEN 


In composing complex sentences we should be even 
more careful than we are in making simple or com- 
pound sentences. ‘There are several common faults 
which we need to watch. 

1. One common fault is to make a sentence com- 
plex when simple sentences would be more clear and 
more truthful; as, 


The man came too late with the rope because 
George was already out of the water. 


In this complex sentence the subordinating conjunc- 
tion is misleading. The man didn’t come too late 
because George was out of the water. The man came 
too late to be of help. These simple sentences express 
the meaning more clearly: 


The man came too late with the rope. George 
was already out of the water. 


2. Another common fault is to make the wrong 
clause the principal statement; as, 
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Wrong: There is a big fire because the air is full 
of smoke. 

Right: The air is full of smoke because there is 
a big fire; or, There is a big fire. I know it because 
the air is full of smoke. 


3. A third common fault arises from carelessness 
in the use of the relative pronoun. In a complex sen- 
tence see to it that the relative pronoun in the subor- 
dinate clause refers to the right person or thing. Ob- 
serve this sentence: 


George and Grace, whose things are hanging in 
the hall, will be ready soon. 


Does whose refer to Grace, to George, or to both 
Grace and George? 


Many times, in order to prevent misunderstanding, 
the relative clause must be made into a separate sen- 
tence; as, 


Grace and George will be ready soon. Their 
things are hanging in the hall. 

Grace and George will be ready soon. Her things 
are hanging in the hall. 

Grace and George will be ready soon. His things 
are hanging in the hall. 


Examine your complex sentence to see: 

1. If it really expresses what you wish to say. Per- 
haps two simple sentences would be more truthful. 

2. If it expresses clearly what you mean. A com- 
plex sentence is in danger of becoming confused. The 
work of the sentence is to say what you mean it to say. 
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If it does not do so, you must correct it and make it 
do its work well. Good sentences are the result of 
repeated revisions. 


For Practice 


Make these complex sentences clear. If necessary 
for clearness, use two simple sentences in place of the 
complex sentence. 


1. The automobile came too late because John had 
gone. 
2. The temperature dropped twenty degrees last 
night because the lake is frozen this morning. 
3. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson whose pies took first 
prize at the contest are now in Mexico. 
4. It was a beautiful place for we decided to camp 
there. 
5. He does not know for he does not answer. 
6. Rocks were lying in our path for the hill was 
much harder to climb at that spot. 
7. Spring has come because the birds have returned 
from the South. 
8. Harold and Bob whose camping kit is packed 
will soon start for Canada, 
9. I can’t write well, because I’ve always been 
marked low. 
10. I didn’t wind my watch because it is stopped. 


72. PUNCTUATION OF THE RELATIVE CLAUSE 


For clearness in some complex sentences it is neces- 
sary to set off the relative clause from the rest of the 
sentence by a comma, or by commas. 

When a relative introduces a clause that could not 
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possibly be omitted without destroying the meaning, 
no comma or commas separate the clause from the 
antecedent. For example, 


Water which is impure should never be drunk. 


Omit the relative clause and you see that it is essen- 
tial to the meaning. No commas are necessary. 

But when a relative introduces a clause which adds 
some fact, or is equivalent to and he, since he, and they, 
for they, and it, because it, or is parenthetical, the 
clause should be separated by a comma or commas from 
the rest of the sentence; as, 


1. The men, who were hard workers, ate heartily. 
(since they) 

2. The watch, which was set with diamonds, was 
very costly. (for zt) 

3. There was another brother, who lived in Texas. 
(additional) 

4. This, which you must keep secret, is gospel 
truth. (parenthetical) 


For Practice 


In each of these sentences point out the relative 
clauses. Which should be set off by a comma, or 
commas, from the rest of the sentence? 


1. This boy who is president of the class will prove 
worthy of your confidence. 

2. That old bridge which we crossed during our 
journey has been torn down. 

3. A girl who has had experience in cooking is 
what we need. 
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4. Henry W. Longfellow who lived in Cambridge 
wrote “ Hiawatha.”’ 
5. Air which is composed of oxygen and nitrogen 
is necessary to life. 
6. Air which is impure should not be taken into 
the lungs. 
7. The things that wear well are the things to buy. 
8. The boy who led the singing was a foreigner. 
9. The beaver’s fur which is very thick and fine 
sheds water easily. 
10. Ichabod who had no relish for the strange mid- 
night companion now quickened his speed. 
11. She sent no apples which we could not eat. 
12. There are some men whose names will live for- 
ever. 
13. She was the sister who wore glasses. 
14. He is a boy of whom I am proud. 
15. The cousin who lives in Chicago is a rich man. 
16. The cousin that sings is the one I meant. 


73. EXPRESSING OPINIONS 


Discuss freely these every-day problems. Do not 
hesitate to say exactly what you think. 


1. A woman left a package on a street car. <A lad 
sitting next to her picked up the package and hastened 
after her with it. When he gave her the bundle, she 
offered him a reward. This was his answer: “No, 
thank you, madam, I am a scout.’ 

2. <A girl came to school a few minutes late one 
morning. For an excuse she said: “I went to the 
grocery for mother before I came.”’ 

3. <A pupil has recently lost a one dollar bill in or 
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near the school building. The same day he finds a 
purse containing change amounting to one dollar and 
a quarter. Should he consider himself entitled to a 
dollar of it? What should he do with the money that 
he finds? 

4. Is it right for a boy on the purchasing committee 
of a school organization to accept a present from the 
merchant with whom he does business for the com- 
mittee? 

5. If a pupil wilfully damages school property and 
questions are asked, should eye-witnesses keep still 
about it? 

6. On your way to school you see a piece of broken 
glass which would ruin auto tires. Have you any 
duty in regard to it? 

7. Is it right secretly to take a library book home 
overnight intending to return it secretly early the 
next morning? 

8. Is it right to get help in correcting your compo- 
sitions at home before handing them in at school? 

There are two sides to seme of the foregoing prob- 
lems. They are not all easy. Make a note of other 
problems which you think worthy of discussion and 
bring them to class. Have an every-day problem box. 
State on paper the case which you wish to discuss and 
drop your paper into the box. Your teacher will name 
a time for these discussions. 


74. PUTTING LIFE INTO YOUR STORY 


You have seen how helpful it is to organize your 
story on the plan of (1) a short introduction in which 
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you tell just enough to enable your listeners to under- 
stand the principal happening; (2) the main incident; 
that is, the point of the story; (3) a very short con- 
clusion. 

After you have decided what belongs to each of 
these divisions, you should think of ways and means 
for adding life and interest to your story. Events 
which would make one of the best stories in the world 
will sound commonplace unless you are enthusiastic 
about them yourself. If you are indifferent, your story 
will lack interest when read. If you are interested, it 
will be interesting. The reason why we study sen- 
tences so thoroughly is to learn a variety of forms by 
which to express a variety of interests. 

Here are two stories. Study them and try to dis- 
cover how the author has put life and interest into 
them. 


Napoleon or Hercules? 


We hurried down town towards the bridge, look- 
ing for the new dog, Napoleon. 

“T hope he will not die in exile like his namesake,” 
said George, joking feebly in spite of his feelings. 

‘Speak not in jest,’’ I said in the solemn manner 
befitting a parent. ‘‘He may be in some terrible 
scrape.” 

“More than likely he has gone back to those 
gypsies who sold him to us last week,’ ventured 
little Henry, who had trotted along in silence. 

“You are right, Henry; you guess with great 
shrewdness; and I think we shall get him into our 
possession again. The gypsies are still in camp 
across the bridge down by the spring.” 
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“Yes, we may have Napoleon on our hands for 
years and years,” I thought to myself. 

“Of course, Henry, gypsies often sell a dog know- 
ing that he will come right back to them. Then 
they can sell him over again to some one else. It 
may be Napoleon’s mission in life to be sold day in 
and day out.” ~~ 

But Napoleon was not to be found at the gypsy 
camp, despite our suspicions. When we got back 
home late for supper, there sat Napoleon on the 
front step waiting for us, much to Henry’s relief. 
Napoleon did not appear to be much more disrepu- 
table than earlier in the day. But one of his hind 
feet was hurt, at least a little, for, on getting up, 
he limped. 

“You named him wrong, Henry,” declared 
George. ‘‘You should have called him Hercules, 
or was it Achilles—wounded in the heel, you know.” 

“But dogs haven’t any heels,” piped up Henry. 

“Then I'll get him his supper without insisting 
that he show his heels any more to-day,” said 
George. “If he runs away again, I decline, with 
all due respect, to be one of the pursuing party. 
Next time, Henry, you will call the police.” 


Scent 


I thought I knew and appreciated keenness of 
scent in a dog. But I know that I did not appre- 
ciate it until yesterday. Albert had gone on a 
visit, a thousand miles away, leaving his setter dog, 
Vigil, in my care. Care is the right word for it, be- 
cause Vigil had been restless since Albert went 
away. Vigil was all out of humor with everybody. 
He is not fond of me, but he adores Albert. Yes- 
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terday came our first letter from Albert, and what 
do you think? No sooner had I brought that let- 
ter into the house than Vigil got straight up from 
before the fire and came right towards me with 


many signs of interest I couldn’t understand. Strip- 
ping off the envelope, I dropped it by accident to 
the floor, where Vigil immediately sniffed it, licked 
it, whined over it, leaped for joy, and rushed 
towards the door carrying the torn envelope in his 
mouth. That letter had traveled a thousand miles. 
It was forty-eight hours since Albert had touched 
it. I know better now what a wonderful keenness 
of scent a hunting dog has. It is almost miraculous. 


In the story ‘‘Napoleon or Hercules?”’ how does the 
author gain your attention in his opening sentence? 
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What hint of the story does he give in it? Is the con- 
versation of the boys natural? What interesting de- 
tails are told? Does the author hold your interest to 
the end of the story? Do you like the title of this 
' story? Why? 

What does the opening sentence of ‘‘Scent”’ promise? 
There is no opportunity for conversation in this story. 
But the author enlists your sympathy for Vigil by 
giving you lively details, telling exactly how the dog 
felt and acted. 


For Practice 


Here are some opening sentences which may sug- 
gest from your own experience a story to tell. Sub- 
stitute a sentence of your own if you wish. Make 
your story lively by giving details, by introducing 
conversation if the story calls for it, and by using dif- 
ferent kinds of sentences. 


1. It had never occurred to us that an airplane 
would ever come down close to where we 
stood. 

2. We never thought that our old dog could learn 
a new trick. 

3. Something entirely unexpected is likely to hap- 
pen almost any minute. 

4. J never could find out the explanation; but this 
is the story just as it happened. 

5. There was no excuse for cutting down the old 
sycamore. 

6. We had an anxious time in our tree-house one 
day. 

7. The old fisherman told us this interesting story 
about one of his trips. 
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8. My pet donkey surprised the whole house this 
morning. 

9. The most exciting time I ever had was on a trip 
to the coast. 


Choose for your story a title that is brief and inter- 
esting and that gives a hint of the nature of the story. 

Write these stories thinking that the best will prob- 
ably be published in the school paper. 


75. WORDS WITH INTERESTING HISTORIES 


Many words in our language have interesting his- 
tories. Read how the word sandwich came into use. 
This paragraph is taken from a school paper. 


The First Sandwich 


Who knows how the sandwich you find in your 
lunch every day got its name? It was named years 
ago in England. A man lived then who was called 
the Earl of Sandwich. He was a busy man and did 
not always have time to go home to dinner. So he 
took a luncheon with him. To save space and to 
make things easier to carry, he tried putting his meat 
between two slices of bread. He found it worked 
so well that way that he told all his friends about 
his little scheme. Others tried his way and liked 
it. Slices of bread with meat between became 
known as sandwiches. 


You see that a new need calls for a new word. Be- 
low is a list of other words that were originally derived 
from proper nouns. With the help of an unabridged 
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dictionary or any other book that records the history 
of words, find out some interesting facts about them. 


boycott jumbo pasteurize volt 

mercury galvanic quixotic zeppelin 
cereal macadamize martial marconigram 
bloomer pompadour babel mackintosh 
china gerrymander ampere cashmere 


In a short paragraph write the history of one of these 
words. Submit your work to the editor of your school 
paper. Perhaps he will wish to publish the story of 
the word. 


76. A POEM TO READ 
No More 
(A TRIBUTE TO MY FOX TERRIER) 


No more [I hear his pit-a-pat 
Along the passage floor, 

Or listen to his gentle scratch 
Outside my study door, 

Nor hear his cry, as plain as talk, 

Beseeching me to take a walk. 


No more, in answer to his call, 
Shall I fling wide the door, 
Or hear his bark of joyfulness, 
Nor watch his eyes implore— 
His soft brown eyes look up at me, 
His two white paws upon my knee. 


No more shall he and I each day 
Ramble the countryside; 
And I shall miss him at my chair 
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Throughout the eventide— 
No more to pat him on the head 
When it is time to go to bed. 


But in that happy hunting-ground 
Where all good doggies go, 
He has no sins to answer for 
Nor penance undergo. 
I wish that I might be the same 
When I shall answer to my name. 


No more, yet evermore shall I 
Keep fresh within my heart 
The memory of this little friend 
And set those years apart, 
Wherein he proved his love for me 
And taught me what a friend should be. 
ARTHUR RANDOLPH 


How did the writer feel when he wrote this? How 
does he make you feel about your own dog? about 
all dogs? 


77. DIAGRAM FORMS 


I. In order to make sure of what a difficult sen- 
tence really does say, people sometimes employ anal- 
ysis, diagrams, and other helps to understanding the 
relations of words to one another. The following 
forms show one of the short ways of writing out the 
analysis of the sentence: 

The Simple Sentence: 

1. Example: Those beautiful tulip bulbs in that 


garden were imported from Holland early 
in fall. 
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Subject Predicate 
bulbs / were imported 
Those from—Holland (adverbial 
beautiful phrase) 
tulip 


in—garden (adjective phrase) | early 


that 


in—fall (adverbial phrase) 


2. Example: He is our captain. 
His work is difficult. 


He is\ captain (predicate noun) 
our (possessive adjective) 


ats His 
3. Example: There are no birds in this nest. 
There (expletive) 


. birds | are 


| no | in—nest 


this 


work | is\ difficult (predicate adjective) 


4, Example: Your careless work, John, will not be 
accepted. 


John (nominative of address) 


work will be accepted 
Your | not 


careless 
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5. Example: Mary brought me a beautiful bouquet. 
Mary brought | bouquet (direct object) 


Xo a 
Cay beautiful 
Ce 


2 
SY 
(s) 
SE: 
wy 


6. Example: Did Tom send the telegram to the 
country ? 


Tom | Did send | telegram (direct object) 


to—country | the 
the 


7. Example: Read in your history the story about 
Washington. 


(You) 


read | story 


in—history | the 
your | about—Washington 
8. Example: Mary and Jane can swim and dive. 


cee ae can swim 
and > 
Jane eee See (can) dive 


9. Example: Crouching behind a bush, we could 
easily observe the bird. 


DIAGRAM FORMS 


we | could observe |_ bird observe | bird 
| easily | the 


Crouching 


| behind—bush 


La 


10. Example: Mother does not enjoy your driving. 


Mother | does enjoy | driving 


| not | your 


11. Example: To try hard is to succeed. 


To try is \. to succeed 


| hard 


The Compound Sentence: 


12. Example: Tom went to the pond but Jack 
could not leave the house. 


Tom went 
| to—pond 
: | the 
but 
Jack could leave | house 


The Complex Sentence: 


13. Example: The girls who were winning the game 
stopped when they heard the signal. 
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girls stopped 
The 


(they | heard | signal) 
| when | the 


(who | were winning | game) 


[the 


14. Example: If that is he, tell him to go. 


(You) | tell | him to go 


If 


(that | is \he) 


15. Example: That you are responsible for this is 
quite evident. 


That — 
you are \responsible 
| | for—this 
is \ evident 


16. Example: We found the book which you lost. 


We found | book 
‘the 
Lyon, | lost | which) 


IV. The following illustrates how the diagram helps 
us to discover whether a sentence is correct. 
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Example: Hurrying madly, she had canned the 
last quart when the sun went down. 


You make sure of the relation of the first word 
(Hurrying) and the last clause (when, etc.) by the 
diagram below: 

Subject Predicate 
She had canned | quart 
hurrying (participle) Ge 
last 


madly (adverb) 
(sun (clause subject) 


[the 


went (clause predicate) 


down 
when (conjunctive 


adverb) 


But suppose the sentence reads: 


Hurrying madly, the last quart was canned when 
the sun went down. 


Subject Predicate 
quart was canned 
(sun went 
the down 
when 
A se elt: Sore 


It is all done now but hurrying madly. We can’t 
attach Hurrying to quart nor to canned nor to sun nor 
to went and make any sense out of it. We conclude 
that the sentence is wrong, and must be revised to in- 
clude the word she as in the first diagram above. 
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Another mode of correction is to insert a phrase 
containing the word that is evidently needed. In this 
sentence, the phrase by her might be inserted after 
caryned. 


For Practice in Diagramming 


1. The boy who is going into business should have 
a business education. 

2. Boys and girls, you are the hope of the world. 

3. Helpfulness is your good will expressing itself 

in terms of courteous and friendly acts. 

4. Do you have the genuine spirit of fairness in 

all of your games? 

5. Eat at your table as you would eat at the table 

of a king. 

6. People who have eyes that see much and ears 
that hear much usually have something in- 
teresting to tell. 

To grow mentally we must both get and give. 

8. The phrase of courtesy is the oil which keeps 
the machinery of life running smoothly. 

9. There were many good reasons given for choos- 
ing that course of action. 

10. Having passed a very difficult examination, the 

boys were promoted to the next class. 

11. The crew was willing to help the distressed ship; 

furthermore, they were convinced that it 
was their duty. 


re 


78. FOR REVIEW 


The Sentence: For clearness keep the verbs in the 
different clauses in the right voice, mood, and tense. 
Remember that unchangeable truths should be ex- 
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pressed in the present tense regardless of the tense’ of 
the principal verb. 
Correct the following: 


1. He gave the ball a toss and it was thrown 
through the window. 
2. They are alarmed to have heard the news. 
3. Travelers fear the tiger if they ventured too 
near the jungle. 
4. The news pleased every one, especially those 
who are waiting before the bulletin boards. 
5. After investigating the matter, we were sur- 
prised by the report that lies before us. - 
6. Did you know that snow was raindrops in 
another form? 
7. He decided to give the lecture, and his note of 
acceptance was written immediately. 
8. He could not tell us where Pekin was. 
9. Go early so that you might leave early. 
10. Who discovered that the earth was round? 
11. The captain halted his men so that they may 
rest a while. 
12. When we arrived, we see a great crowd at the 
station to meet us. | 


The Paragraph: The following paragraphs are taken 
from the autobiography of General Grant. 


My Boyhood 


I was born April 27, 1822, at Point Pleasant, 
Clermont County, Ohio. In the fall of 1823 we 
moved to Georgetown, the county seat of Brown, 
the adjoining county. This place remained my 
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home until at the age of seventeen, in 1839, I went 
to West Point. 

The schools at the time of which I write were very 
poor. There were no free schools, and none in 
which the pupils were classified. The schools were 
all supported by subscription, and a single teacher 
who taught the three R’s was often a man or a 
woman incapable of teaching much. In each school 
there were thirty or forty pupils, both boys and 
girls, from the child learning the alphabet, up to the 
young lady of eighteen and the boy of twenty, 
studying the higher branches. 


1. Using the same plan, write an autobiography in- 
cluding date and place of birth, changes of residence, 
various schools attended, and adding something about 
your favorite studies, games, and occupations. Men- 
tion any incidents or experiences in your life that you 
will never forget. Or,  - 

2. Write the biography of one of your relatives— 
your grandfather or grandmother, an uncle or an aunt 
—about whom interesting stories have been told in 
the family. Or, 

3. Write an imaginary autobiography of a postage 
stamp, a brick, a dewdrop, a bar of maple sugar, an 
old book, a pet animal, or a street car ticket. 


Pronunciation: Dont’s for th: 
Do not pronounce th as if it were t: throw, not trow. 
Do not pronounce th as if it were d: this, not dis. 


Practice pronouncing the following words. Then use 
each in a sentence. 
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with something depth thought 
twelfth eighth thirst threw 
there fifth throat thousand 
them length fourth thorough 


2. Look up the correct pronunciation of the follow- 
ing words: 


objects level automobile 
amphitheatre peculiar interesting 
drudging conversation library 
again often address 
Italian geography February 
abdomen toward acoustics 
inquiry caricature recollect 
satirist absorb rendezyouz — 
neuter boisterous parliament 


Use each orally in a sentence. 


Sales Talks: Decide upon some article that you would 
like to sell to this class. The class will represent buy- 
ers. Several pupils will give sales talks, each advocat- 
ing the purchase of his article. The class decides by 
vote which article to purchase. You may choose to 
make a sales talk on one of the following: 


book bicycle football magazine 
pen kodak bicycle pencil 


Put yourself in the buyer’s place. 
Know how your article is manufactured, how it 


works, or how it wears. 


CHAPTER VIII 


COMMUNITY INTERESTS 
79. A CIVIC PROJECT 


The word community means any group of people 
having common interests. You can see from this that 
every boy and girl belongs to a community. Your 
neighborhood is a community, and so is your church, 
your town, your school, your class. In your city, civic 
problems will arise which you should help to solve. In 
many cases the solving of these problems will require 
communications (oral and written) with civie authori- 
ties. 

Read this letter. Then explain what circumstances 
in a certain neighborhood gave occasion for it. 


121 Blake Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 
July 14, 1926 
The Superintendent, 
Street Cleaning Department 
Dallas, Texas 


Dear Sir: 


Blake Avenue has been neglected for two weeks 
by the street cleaners. As a result it is in an unsan- 
itary condition. People who live on this street are 
becoming alarmed. We hope that you will give this 
your attention at once. 


Yours truly, 
(Miss) Anne Staley 
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This is a letter of complaint on behalf of a neighbor- 
hood community. 

Letters of complaint should first be sent directly to 
the department responsible for the things complained 
of. 

To whom did Anne Staley send her letter of com- 
plaint? What advantages did she gain in sending it 
to the Street Cleaning Department? What right had 
she to complain? 


STREET CLEANING DEPARTMENT 
Dallas, Texas 


July 15, 1926 


Miss Anne Staley 
121 Blake Avenue 


Dear Madam: 

The appropriation for this department is barely suf: 
ficient to enable us to keep the crowded down-town 
districts clean this hot weather. We cannot get to 
Blake Avenue and other residence districts oftener than 
once in four weeks. We are asking the city council for 
more funds. Will you not assist us to better service 
by appealing to your alderman to interest himself in 
this matter? We learn that several neglected districts 
will send delegations to the council meeting next 
Monday evening, the 21, when our request for addi- 
tional funds is to be considered. 

Yours very truly, 
C. H. Warren, Supt. 
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What information did this letter bring Anne Staley? 
What suggestion toward solving the problem did it 
make? 

Read the following letters, and explain how each is 
a step in the right direction toward solving Anne 
Staley’s problem. 


121 Blake Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 
July 16, 1926 
Mr. Michael Yates 
116 Fifth Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 


Dear Sir: 


As alderman of this ward you are doubtless aware 
of the request of the Street Cleaning Department for 
an emergency appropriation to enable it to clean the 
residence streets oftener than once in four weeks. I un- 
derstand that the matter will come to a vote in council 
next Monday evening. If you have any doubt about 
the way you shculd vote, please visit Blake Avenue 
and see for yourself the unsanitary conditions prevail- 
ing. Some of the residents on the street will hold a 
meeting at my house Friday, the 18, at 7 o’clock p. m. 
to consider what can be done. You are cordially in- 
vited to be present to advise us. We talk of sending a 
delegation to the council meeting Monday evening. 
Do you favor this step? 


Yours very truly, 
Anne Staley 
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116 Fifth Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 
July 17, 1926 
Miss Anne Staley 
121 Blake Avenue 


Dear Madam: 


I shall be glad to attend the meeting at your home 


Friday evening. The situation is serious. In Decem- 
ber I worked hard for a larger budget for street clean- 
ing, but it was impossible to get proper attention then 
to a matter that would not become urgent until July, 
and the result is as you see. A delegation Monday 
evening might be a good thing, possibly. 
Yours truly, 
M. Yates 


As soon as Anne Staley found that the council was 
likely to defer action in her case, she determined to 
make the situation more public. The following re- 
veals the next step in her plan. 


From “Letters from the People” column, Dallas 
Independent, July 18, 1926: 


Editor of the Independent: 

The residence streets of our city are at present in 
a shocking state of untidiness and some are posi- 
tively unsanitary, owing to the failure of the Street 
Cleaning Department to get to them oftener than 
once a month. If it is true that council in Decem- 
ber failed to appropriate money enough for street 
cleaning, the aldermen should correct their mistake 
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next Monday evening when the matter of more 
funds for street cleaning comes up for consideration. 
We must have help from some quarter. The Blake 
Avenue district is a sight to behold, and will be 
a menace to health if not cleaned up right away. 
A. 8. 


The last letter which you read was published 
July 18. The following morning this editorial 
peared: 


Editorial in The Independent for July 19, 1926: 

Councilmen who voted for the cut in the annual 
budget of the Street Cleaning Department last De- 
cember are beginning to hear from their constitu- 
ents. Some of them will be kept explaining their 
votes until the next election is over. We exposed 
this whole questionable business when the cut was 
made. The ring wanted to make Warren and his 
department unpopular, and refused to grant him 
the amount recommended by the Board of Esti- 
mates. They cut the recommendation in half, ex- 
pecting Warren to resign in disgust. But Warren 
stuck, and has done the best he could. The people 
understand who has put the residence districts in 
such a disgraceful plight. Some councilmen are in 
a worse one. What can be done? Not a cent can 
be transferred to street cleaning from other funds. 
Other funds are low on account of wastefulness dur- 
ing the first six months of this year. The only rem- 
edy for our citizens is either to get out and clean the 
streets themselves or to endure present conditions 
until the November elections. We predict that the 
next city council will have a large majority of new 
members. ; 


on 
ap- 
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Did the editorial help Anne Staley’s cause? Tell 
why. What does the editor say is the final remedy? 


Suggestions for Practice in Civic Problems 


1. You need a traffic officer at a busy corner near 
your school building. Following this order, take the 
necessary steps to secure one: 


a. You appeal by letter to the Director of Public 
Safety. 

b. The Director of Public Safety answers the let- 
let giving reasons why he cannot grant the request. 

c. You are not satisfied to let the matter drop. 
What will you do next? 

Make this a class exercise. Let members of 
the class impersonate the different officials and other 
citizens connected with this project. It may be 
necessary for you to write one or more letters. 


2. An electric light is needed in the alley back of 
your house. What steps must be taken to secure one? 
To what authority will you appeal first? What will 
you do next? 

3. <A street or alley in your neighborhood should be 
paved. Find out what steps are necessary by asking 
older people. 

4. A club in the neighborhood of your school 
wishes to use a room in the school building for a 
lecture. Find out what steps must be taken to secure 


this privilege. 
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80. HOW A BOY TAUGHT HIMSELF TO WRITE 


Although it may seem to us that writers find it easy 
to compose excellent sentences of all kinds, we know 
from what some of them have told us that their skill 
and art came only through long and patient prac- 
tice. 

In the following paragraph Robert Louis Stevenson, 
author of some of the most delightful stories ana 
poems, tells how he trained himself to become a writer. 


All through my boyhood and youth, I was known 
and pointed out for the pattern of an idler; and yet 
I was always busy in my own private end, which was 
to learn to write. I kept always two books inmy 
pocket, one to read, one to write in. As I walked, 
my mind was busy fitting what I saw with appro- 
priate words; when I sat by the roadside, I would 
either read, or a pencil and a penny version-book 
would be in my hand, to note down the features of 
the scene or to commemorate some halting stanzas. 
It was not so much that I wished to be an author 
(though I wished that, too) as that I had vowed that 
I would learn to write. Whenever I read a book or 
a passage that particularly pleased me, in which a 
thing was said or an effect rendered with propriety, 
in which there was either some conspicuous force 
or some happy distinction in the style I must sit 
down at once and set myself to ape that quality. I 
was unsuccessful, and I knew it; and tried again, and 
was again unsuccessful; but at least in these vain 
bouts, I got some practice in rhythm, in harmony, — 
in construction and in the co-ordination of parts. 
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Explain how Robert Louis Stevenson taught him- 
self to write. Name something written by this author 
that you have read. Did you like it?) Why? 

This practice in imitation did not hinder Robert 
Louis Stevenson from becoming one of the most orig- 
inal of writers. 


For Practice in Imitation 


I. Here are some sentences from standard writers. 
Using ideas of your own, imitate the form of the sen- 
tences; for example, 

There had been a shower in the afternoon and 
the damp air was sweet with the smell of young 


grass and buds. 
MARGARET DELAND 


On the same plan, one might write of a fire or a 
frost, thus: 


There had been a fire during the night and the 
morning air was heavy with smoke and the smell of 
burning débris. 

There had been a frost during the night and in 
the morning the ground was strewn with bright 
autumn leaves and ripe nuts. 


Using the same form, complete one of the following: 


There had been a snowstorm during the night...... 
There had been a windstorm that morning........ 


II. Other sentences for you to imitate: 


1. It was really delightful to see the old squire 
seated in his elbow-chair by the fireside. 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
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2. What could have been more delightful than our 
supper cooked in the open air! 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


Using the same form of sentence express the follow- 
ing: a row across the lake in moonlight; a drive through 
the autumn woods. 


3. High in his cab the locomotive engineer peers 
through his goggles into the night. 
HENRY VAN DYKE 


Suggestion for imitation: A forest ranger in his tower. 


4. It was a cold, still afternoon with a hard, steely 
sky overhead, when he slipped out of the 
warm parlor into the open air. 

KENNETH GRAHAM 


Suggestion for imitation: A hot day; a wet day; a 
windy day. 


5. Toward the end of September, when school 
time was drawing near and the nights were 
already black, we would begin to sally from 
our respective villas, each equipped with a 
tin bull’s-eye lantern. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Suggestion for imitation: A Hallowe’en party by 
lantern. 


6. Just as the clock struck twelve, the latch lifted 
of itself and in walked a little old woman. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
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Suggestion: A burglar or a ghost, or make the time 
noon with other circumstances and conditions. 


7. Walking through the October woods one day, 
we came upon a place where the ground was 
thickly strewn with ripe nuts. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


Suggestion for imitation: Walking along the beach; 
walking into the building. 
8. His stronghold was situated upon the banks of 
the Hudson in one of those green sheltered 
fertile nooks in which the Dutch farmers are 
so fond of nestling. 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
Suggestion for imitation: Our camp; Jack’s shack; 
the old castle; the circus tent. 


81. POSITION AND PREPOSITION 


A newspaper man once remarked that his chief 
troubles in writing were (1) position and (2) preposi- 
tion. The two were well named together. When 
writing a sentence the best place for a word, or phrase, 
is often hard to find. Often after the sentence is 
written, some phrase is seen to be misplaced, and we 
are obliged to rewrite the sentence. Thus you may 
have written, ‘‘He was hurried in getting that morning 
to school, and appeared to our surprise in the doorway 
without a necktie.” This will never do. Think of 
“setting that morning,” “surprise in the doorway,” 
and “doorway without a necktie’”—such ridiculous 
combinations! Punctuation marks would help if too 
many of them were not required. Thus, “ He was hur- 
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ried in getting, that morning, to school, and appeared, 
to our surprise, in the doorway, without a necktie.” 
But it is dangerous to rely confidently on commas. 
They are so often invisible. It is better to write so as 
not to need many commas. You conclude that some 
of the phrases are poorly placed and you must rewrite. 

“That morning he was hurried in getting to school 
and to our surprise appeared without a necktie.” You 
feel compelled to leave out ‘‘in the doorway’’ altogether; 
it adds nothing. The sentence also proves that too 
many phrases in one sentence cause either misunder- 
standing or overcrowding, and bring on a violent fit 
of punctuation. Be careful about the position of words 
and phrases in a sentence and about the punctuation 
of phrases in a series. 

As suggested by the newspaper man, the use of prepo- 
sitions must be watched closely. In our language cer- 
tain words and phrases are followed by special preposi- 
tions. Only close observation of good usage and long 
practice will make us expert in the use of prepositions. 
The following will help you to distinguish between 
certain prepositions that are commonly confused. 


1. adapted to a thing 6. gratitude for a thing 
adapted for a purpose gratitude to a person 
2. agree with a person 7. impatient of faults 
agree to a plan impatient at the occurrence 
3. confide in you impatient for food 
confide a secret to you 8. jumped to a conclusion 
4. correspond with a person gumped at an offer 
correspond to a thing 9. live for riches 
5. conversant with the facts live by labor 


conversant in many things live on an income 
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live within one’s means see into it (to investigate) 
10. leave in time for school see through it (to under- 
trains leave on time stand) 
11. provide for the future see to it (to attend to it) 
provide with resources 13. tired of study 
provide against danger tired with study 
12. see about the matter (to 14. warn against a habit 
think it over) warn of danger 


For Practice 


Compose sentences which show the difference in 
meaning of the expressions listed above. Our language 
is full of such idioms, each expression usually including 
a preposition. 


82. ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES 


In oral speech, and sometimes in writing, we omit 
words that are readily supplied. The following are 
correct without the words in parenthesis, which are 
usually omitted. 


1. Where is he living now? (Is he living) In 
Chicago? 

Where do you go next? (I go) To Texas. 

He was twenty-one (years of age). 

(I) Thank you for the favor. 

When (he was) mounting the ladder, he fell. 

She is taller than I (am). 

Choose now or (do) not (choose) at all. 

Why (is there) so much excitement? 

Is this as good as hers (is good)? 

While (he was) singing, he lost his voice. 


pew Core oo 
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For Practice 


In most sentences, however, words cannot be omitted 
without impairing the meaning. Correct the follow- 
ing by supplying words necessary to make the mean- 
ing clear: 


I like you better than John. 

Which road do you take for Utica? The right. 

What is a border state? Kentucky. 

Charles jumps an inch higher than George. 

We worked hard all the week. Reviewing. 

I had a good time that week. Six parties. 

He left soon after he came. Went away 
hungry. 

8. They took him to the drug store. Fainted, I 

think. 


eee ee ee 


83. THE TELEGRAM 


Many times we need to save words. Telegrams and 
cablegrams require as few words as possible, or they 
will be too expensive. The report of a sermon or of 
a lecture nearly always needs to be brief. The sum- 
mary of a book or a statement of the plot of a story 
should be as condensed as one can easily make it. 

In the sentence, as you know, there are essential 
words and modifiers. Condensation is usually effected 
by omitting modifiers. If further condensation is re- 
quired, certain prepositions and conjunctions may be 
omitted. For example, 


I shall arrive in Chicago at 2:30 p.m. We must 
have the conference at the station. I must leave 
again at 3:30. 
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Stripped of all but the most necessary words, the 
message is: 


Arrive Chicago two thirty. Conference in sta- 
tion. Leave three thirty. 


Notice that nouns and verbs cannot be dispensed 
with. 


Telegrams are problems in condensing. They must 
be intelligible without any punctuation. It is often 
necessary to follow a telegram by a letter. When this 
is the case, the words “letter follows”’ are sometimes 
added. 

Procure a blank for telegrams and study it. 


For Practice in Condensation 


I. Use shorter expressions for the phrases and 
clauses in italics: 


1. When the sun rose the sky was clear. 

2. The man who succeeds has reason to be proud. 

3. While all this was happening, we were sitting 

on the beach. 

4. The enemy moved with caution. 

5. He entered the room in a discourteous manner. 

6. You must have the courage of a lion to face that 
enemy. 

We made up our minds to win the game. 

The plans were worked out with skill. 

He has a collie which is very intelligent. 

The light which was the signal attracted our 
attention at once. 

11. We need new equipment for athletics. 


Ss 
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II. Write telegrams for the following: 


1. You expected to spend the week-end with your 
grandfather. You learn that the last football game 
which your school will play has been postponed until 
the Saturday when you planned to be out of town. 
Send a telegram to your grandfather stating the reason 
for postponing your visit. 

2. You are passing through the city in which a 
friend of yours lives. You learn that your train will 
remain in the station for one half hour. Send a tele- 
gram to your friend asking him to visit with you in the 
station. 

3. Your mother and you expect to arrive in New 
York at 9:30 a.m., March 1. You find that a change 
in the train schedule will delay your arrival six hours. 
Notify your aunt about the change of time and the 
reason for it. 

4. You learn that a friend of yours in another city 
has been elected captain of the basket-ball team. Wire 
congratulations. Tell him, or her, that you think the 
team should win the championship. 

5. Suppose that you have ordered, by letter, a bill 
of goods from a wholesale house in a distant city. 
Two days later a fire destroys your stock. You are 
doubtful about continuing business and wish to coun- 
termand the order. Use the telegraph. 

6. Send a message embodying the following: The 
committee on judges will not agree to proceed with the 
debate, because they do not like the idea of having all 
three judges from the same school. Will you agree to 
go ahead without any Ms at all, letting the audience 
decide by vote? 


PARAGRAPH WRITING 
84. SELECTION FOR MEMORIZING 


The Lord is my shepherd;—I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: 

He leadeth me beside the still waters. 

He restoreth my soul: 

He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for 
His name’s sake. 

Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, 

I will fear no evil: 

For thou art with me;—Thy rod and Thy staff 
they comfort me. 

Thou preparest a table before me in the presence 
of mine enemies: 

Thou anointest my head with oil; my cup runneth 
over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life: 

And I will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. 

PSALM XXIII 


85. PARAGRAPH WRITING 


A Cold Day 


Call to mind the coldest day that you ever ex- 
perienced. Think of the bitter wind and the driving 
snow. How you shook and shivered when the 
sharp white particles were driven up against your 
‘face! Within doors the wind howled and moaned 
in the chimney. Windows creaked, doors rattled; 
and every now and then heavy lumps of snow thun- 
dered down with a dull, heavy weight from the roof. 

JEAN INGELOW 
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The author asks you to think of a winter day full of 
storm, cold, and shivers. Does her description make 
you shiver as you read it? What adjectives are used 
with the nouns wind, snow, and particles to make you 
feel the cold? 

The author has chosen, also, verbs that imitate the 
sounds of a winter storm, both indoors and out of doors. 
Point them out. What other verbs give life to this 
selection ? 

Write a short paragraph describing a hot, humid 
day in summer. Try to make your reader feel as you 
felt on that day. Instead of a hot day you may re- 
member better a certain wet day, or a foggy morning, 
or a frosty morning, or a windy day. If so, write 
about that. 


II. 
An Interesting Journey 


The ride from Milwaukee to the Mississippi is a 
fine ride at any time, superb in summer. To lean 
back in a reclining chair and whirl away in a breezy 
July day, past lakes, groves of oak, past fields of 
barley being reaped, past hay fields, where the 
heavy grass is toppling before the swift sickle, is a - 
panorama of delight, a road full of delicious sur- 


prises. 
HAMLIN GARLAND 


How does the author succeed in making you share 
this trip with him? In a short paragraph describe a 
trip which you have enjoyed. Take your readers with 
you by boat, train, or automobile. 
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III. Read this description of a tense moment in a 
football game between the Princeton and Yale teams: 


An Anxious Moment 


Ernest Seely had won the right to make the last 
moment charge. Swaying in his tracks, the full- 
back awaited the summons. Then he dived in be- 
hind the interference for a circuit of the right end. 
Two Princeton men broke through as if they had 
been shot out of mortars, but the Yale full-back 
had turned and was ploughing straight ahead. 
Pulled down, dragging the tackler who clung to his 
waist, he floundered to earth with most of the 
Princeton team piled above him. But the ball lay 
behind the fateful chalk line, the Yale touchdown 


was won, and.the game tied. 
RALPH D. PAINE 


You have watched a game in which you were in- 
tensely interested. Write a short account of an excit- 
ing moment in the game. 


IV. In imitation of the following, make a school 
pledge: / 


The Oath of the Athenian Youth 


We will never bring disgrace to this, our city, 
by any act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor ever 
desert our suffering comrades in the.ranks; we will 
fight for the ideals and sacred things of the city, 
both alone and with many; we will revere and obey 
the city’s laws and do our best to incite a like re- 
spect and reverence in those above us who are prone 
to annul or to set them at naught; we will strive 
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unceasingly to quicken the publiec’s sense of civic 
duty; thus, in all these ways, we will transmit this 
city not only not less, but greater, better and more 
beautiful than it was transmitted to us. 


86. PUNCTUATION OF INDEPENDENT 
EXPRESSIONS 


Some sentences have, in addition to the complete 
subject and the complete predicate, an independent 
word or expression. In each of the sentences below 
the independent expression is in italics. Notice that 
the sentences would be complete without the inde- 
pendent elements. 

Most independent elements are set off by means of 
punctuation. 

1. Nominative of Address: 


My dear child, where have you been? 
General, we represent all the boys of Boston. 
Remember, Charles, we depend on you. 


2. Appositive: 


That boy, the one in the back row, is my son. 
I read two books: Heart of Pinnochio and Robin- 
son Crusoe. 


Sometimes an appositive is introduced by another 
independent phrase or word: such as, for example, 
namely, as. 


Some birds, for example, cranes and snipe, are 
waders. 
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3. Parenthetical Expressions: 
A stitch in time, says the adage, saves nine. 
The rain, J hope, will soon be over. 
I was, in truth, very sorry for him. 
4. Nominative Absolute: 
Nobody objecting, we left at once. 

The phrase nobody objecting does not depend gram- 
matically upon the principal clause of the sentence. 
It is independent. The nominative absolute usually 
consists of a substantive and a participle. 


5. Yes and No, used in reply: 
Yes, we are all quite well. 
No, I cannot agree to that. 
6. It and There (often called expletives) : 
It is glorious to live here. (To live here is glori- 
ous.) 
There are three of us left. (Three of us are left.) 
7. Introductory Words, Interjections, and Excla- 
mations: 
Well, Vlthink about it. Oh well! Tl decide right 
now. 
See! He is falling. 


For Practice 


I. Point out and name the independent elements 
in the following: 


1. Oh, what a good time we did have. 
2. Oh, George, come in to your breakfast. 
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To be sure, I was not alarmed. 

Weather permitting, you may expect us to come. 

You are, in fact, too busy with other things. 

Moreover, you are absent often. 

No, the visitor did not stay long. 

Well, you have my permission. 

You! I don’t know what to call you, sir. 

The apples being green, the boys became sick. 

It is good to be here. 

We were dismissed early, the bells being wrong. 

There are several things still to think about. 

Longfellow, the poet, never lost his temper. 

I think, for example, we might speak more dis- 
tinctly. 

Jane Essex, once our classmate, is very sick, I 
hear. 

Of course, this is only hearsay, Harry. 

Indeed, you have no reason to feel discouraged. 


Explain the use of each comma in the sentences 


It is easy to fall into the habit of using too 
independent elements. Correct careless usage 
following: 


Why, teacher, I can’t think of the right answer. 

Well, Washington crossed the Delaware, I sup- 
pose. 

Oh, the Pilgrims, they had a hard time that 
winter, if that is what you mean. 

Why, fractions mean less than one, as it were. 

You must run, I said, and, I said, hurry back 
That’s just what I said, hurry back. 

Why-a, well-a, I couldn’t study last night. 
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7. Ido not think so, myself. 
8. He always speaks that way. Goodness! 
9. You have no reason to be sad, or anything. 


87. FINISHING A STORY 
Read the following: 


A Dangerous Game 


His real name was Tim but in the alley he was 
known as Steeples. This was because, while a boot- 
black by profession, he spent a large share of his 
time on the roof of a five-story tenement house tak- 
ing care of his baby brother. Looking down from 
the roof, Steeples could see the crowds, the occa- 
sional circus parade, and, best of all sights, the fire- 
engine house across the street. Steeples, knew the 
fire laddies well. When pursuing his professional 
duties he found them his best and most liberal pa- 
trons; and when on the roof, he exchanged dignified 
salutes with them. Whenever the alarm gong rang 
and his friends leaped to their places and were 
whirled off like mad on the hose eart or the hook- 
and-ladder truck, Steeples waved to them from the 
roof with feelings of glory and pain—glory in the 
unknown deeds of heroism which they were going to 
perform; pain that he could not be with them to 
rescue women and children from burning buildings. 

On a June morning, his mother had’*as usual left 
this ten-year-old mite to go to her daily toil down 
town, screaming back to Steeples to “keep the baby 
amused.”’ She would be “home in five hours.” 
Steeples set himself manfully to the task. What 
should the game be? Playing fire, of course! The 
baby enjoyed Steeples’s imitation of the alarm gong, 
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the clatter of the departing engines, the arrival at 
the fire, the laying of the hose, the sizzle and splash 
of imaginary water, the hoarse shouts of the fire- 
men, and Tim’s astonishing climb up an invisible 
ladder as foreman of the rescue crew. As the game 
went on, it became a reality to the heroic Tim; he 
acted like one inspired; and Baby was so hypnotized 
that he did not shrink when Tim tied one end of 
the clothes line around his tiny body, puffing and 
blowing meanwhile as an impersonation of imagi- 
nary smoke all about them. But when Tim bore 
Baby to the edge of the roof and began to let him 
down, down—five stories above the pavement of the 
alley—fun changed to fright, and Baby let out a 
scream that suddenly brought Tim from romance 
to reality. 

Real fear gripped Tim’s manly little heart as he 
saw the very end of the long clothes line coming 
into his hand. Bracing himself, he held tight and 
then began to pull in that endless length of line, 
inch by inch, breathless and sweating, with the 
agony of exhaustion in his very soul, bringing that 
tiny, swaying brother nearer and nearer the house- 
top. Then an inspiration seized him. He thought 
of his friends, the fire laddies! On his left rose the 
large chimney. Around this he drew the rope with 
his last bit of strength, making it fast to the clothes 
hook. Then he rushed to the edge of the roof, 
waved . . 


Here is an opportunity for you to invent a suitable 
ending to a thrilling adventure. After reading the 
three paragraphs, copy the beginning of the last sen- 
tence and finish the story. 
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88. PROJECT: A PARENT-TEACHER DAY 


Purposes 


1. To exhibit to parents, teachers, and other in- 
vited guests the best English work of the year. 

2. To offer a program which shall include as fea- 
tures: 

(1) An explanation of the way in which my Eng- 
lish work has helped to prepare me for work in the 
business world. 

(2) An explanation of the way in which my Eng- 
lish work has helped to prepare me for the duties of 
a citizen. 

.(3) An explanation of my personal enjoyment in 
learning good English and reading good English. 


The Exhibit 


1. On the blackboards about the room should be 
pinned drawings, pictures, and plans, that have been 
used in the English work. 

2. On the blackboards should be written the names 
of the writers of the best stories, conversation, rhymes, 
talks; the scores in some of the competitions in the 
class, and anything else that deserves honorable men- 


tion. 
3. On a table the class book should be placed for 
visitors to examine before and after the program. 


The Program 


In the best order that you can decide upon, arrange 
for some of the following: 
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1. Three short talks by pupils making the three 
explanations mentioned in (1) (2) (3) on page 323. 

2. At least one original story, one recitation of 
a poem, and some of the rhymes written by mem- 
bers of the class 

3. A play that the class has written and given 
before, during the year 

4, Music at the beginning, end, and perhaps the 
middle of the program 


Committees 


In order to accomplish all that is planned, at least 
six main committees will be needed. Also, there should 
be several sub-committees. The teacher should be an 
advisory member of every main committee. 

The general committee will be made up of the chair- 
men of the following committees: 

1. On program: 

Sub-committees: 


(1) On selecting the story and the story-teller 

(2) On selecting the poem and the one to read or 
recite it 

(3) On selecting the rhymes that are to be recited 
by the writers 

(4) On selecting the play and those who are to pre- 

_ sent it 

(5) On selecting the songs and arranging any special 
musical features 

(6) On selecting the three to make explanations 
given under the topic Purposes 


2. On publicity 
3. On invitations 
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4. On reception and entertainment of guests 

5. On decoration 

6. An emergency committee must also be appointed 
to perform any duties that have not been provided for 
in the other committees and to do promptly anything 
assigned while preparations are going forward. This 
committee should have five members. 


89. STUDY OF A POEM 


In the following, note all of the expressions that are 
not clear to you. Ask about them in the class. Some 
member may be able to explain your difficulties, and 
you, in turn, may be able to explain the difficulties 
of a classmate. 

IF—— 


If you can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting too: 

If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 

Or being hated, don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise; 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your mas- 
ter; 

If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim, 

If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the same: 

If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 

Or watch the things you gave your life to. broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out tools; 
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If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 

And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss; 

If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 

And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them: “Hold on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
If all men count with you, but none too much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you’ll be a Man, my son! 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


90. FOR REVIEW 


Sentence Recognition: What is meant by the sub- 
ject and predicate test of a sentence? What is meant 
by the modifier test ? 

I.. Point out each complete sentence in the groups 
after each figure. 


1. As the long procession of gaily decorated wagons 
passed us, we noticed that the lions in the 
cages were asleep. And the lions’ two little 
cubs. 

2. Wespent the afternoon of that hot summer day. 
Strolling, sauntering, roaming over hill and 
dale. 

3. Take an umbrella. And your overshoes. Be- 
cause it is raining. 


“I 


10. 


Lk 


12. 


13. 


REVIEW 


Zigzagging or plunging, the sheep ventured 
straight down that steep hillside until the 
bottom was reached. Without one accident 
or misstep amid all that insecure footing. 

Swift messengers on horseback were sent by 
order of Congress to the various state assem- 
blies and committees of safety. With copies 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

The news was received with great rejoicing. As 
they galloped from place to place. 

After riding eighty miles post haste, Cesar 
Rodney arrived at Independence Hall on the 
morning of the Fourth of July, 1776. Just 
in time to cast his vote. So that Delaware 
would be recorded in favor of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Louisiana Territory was purchased from France 
by the treaty of April 30, 1803. For 
$15,000,000. : 

There is no national holiday. Any day desig- 
nated by the President does not become a 
legal holiday in a state. Unless that state 
provides for it by law. 

Thanksgiving Day is recognized as a holiday. 
By all states. 

No boy can really enjoy himself in the country 
unless he has a speaking acquaintance with 
the wild inhabitants. Of copse and wood. 

The Committee of Five appointed by the Gen- 
eral Congress met. To make the first draft 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

Most of the tools possessed by insects are made 
of a strong horny substance. Impervious 
to water and the milder acids. 
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14. These tools are so elastic that they can be bent 
in any direction without breaking. Which 
is more than the most modern of our tool- 
makers can claim for his goods. 

15. Unable to understand a word the lecturer said. 
We did not stay in the hall. 

16. How is our present telegraph different from the 
telephone? And the wireless telegraph? 

17. Both men and money are at their best. When 
busy, of course. 

18. They stood amazed. At what lay before them. 

19. The captain calling out to his team and en- 
couraging them. Soon rallied the players. 

20. Who the author is I do not know. And can not 
find out. 


II. Making necessary changes in form, wording, 
and punctuation, in exercise I, rewrite all after each 
figure in one complete sentence. 


Kinds of Sentences: 


Study each of the following sentences. Be prepared 
to point out examples of 


1. Declarative and interrogative sentences. 
2. Exclamatory and non-exclamatory sentences. 
3. Simple, compound, and complex sentences. 


1. Is athletics as important as other school sub- 
jects? 

2. Muslin still is woven in the cool, damp cellars 
of Mosul from long-staple, silky cotton of 
southern Mesopotamia. 

3. Why do you leap in the wind so wild, 

O Star-Flag, O Sky-Flag! 


14. 


15. 


16. 


REVIEW 


He that riseth late must trot all day. 

Montevideo, the name of a city, means I see a 
mountain. 

Have you made a tree grow where none has 
grown before? 

Through her Constitution, the United States 
has brought to her shores the peoples of the 
earth, and conferred on them imperial sover- 
eignty. 

Why should every American know how to use 
the English language correctly? 

Education is not for school, but for life. 

The Channel Island of Jersey is advertised by 
its cows, but who connects it with the jersey 
cloth that it originally made for stockings? 

Know what you know, do what you do, be what 
you hope to become. 

There waved our own Stars and Stripes! 

The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring forever; 
the judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether. 

Most of the articles to be found in a tool chest 
are possessed in natural form by many in- 
sects, and generally insects’ tools are better 
than any yet made by man. 

That nation has not lived in vain which has 
given the world Washington and Lincoln, 
the best great men and the greatest good 
men whom history can show. 

Every young citizen’s pledge should be: “I 
pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States and to the republic for which it stands 
—one nation indivisible, with liberty and 
justice for all.” 
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17. Lincoln said: “I hunted for an idea until I 
found it; I studied how I could use it; I put 
it in language clear enough for any boy I 
knew to understand it. Then I bounded it 
on the north, on the south, on the east, and 
on the west.” 


Making Sentences Clear: 


I. Make the following sentences clear. Attend to 
the voice, mood, and tense of the verbs in each: 


1. At camp they enjoyed canoeing, swimming, 
and to go on a hike. 

2. We chose walking in the woods that morning 
instead of to stroll on the beach. 

3. No sooner had we started than it begins to rain. 

4. You borrowed the umbrella from Mary and it 
should have been returned at your earliest 
convenience. 

5. The Declaration of Independence was first read 
by John Nixon from a balcony outside of In- 
dependence Hall; and they celebrated it by 
the ringing of bells, repeated huzzas, bon- 
fires, and other demonstrations of great joy. 

6. As soon as we have trimmed the tree we call 
the children, play games, and what is best 
of all, sang and danced about the tree. 

7. They tried to show the class the importance of 
copying the work correctly and to write each 
letter clearly. 

8. Jack’s work was pare the kits and to get 
the auto ready. 

9. The Indians were taught to shoot with bows and 
arrows for protecting themselves from their 
enemies. 
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10. The waves would wash over our feet and then 
dashed over our heads. 


II. Make each of the following sentences clear by 
supplying a word for the participle or infinitive to 
modify or to refer to. 


1. Being such an excellent player, his music was a 
_ delight. 

2. Marching up the road, a hearty welcome was 
given. 

3. Finding a delightful place for a picnic, the 
ground was soon covered with a snowy table- 
cloth. 

4. While standing along the river bank, the box 
turtle was found. 

5. Moving the furniture, the ring was found. 

6. Viewing the city from the tower, the houses 
seemed like toys. 

7. Writing the letter hurriedly, many statements 
that were misunderstood were made. 

8. Seeing the danger ahead of us, our boat was 
stopped as soon as possible. 

9. After following the beaten track for several 
miles, a daisy field soon was seen. 

10. Having heard the signals of distress from the 
boat, rescue boats were sent out to the 
wrecked vessel. 


III. Make each of the following sentences clear. 
Place each word, phrase, and clause modifier as close as 
possible to the word which it is intended to modify. 


1. All night they kept the dog in the pound that 
' was called Rover. 
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Please send me the book by express which you 
mentioned. 

Her dress is hanging on the line which she has 
just dyed. 

The forest ranger signals from a watch tower 
which stands in the forest when the fire starts. 

He applied immediately for the position in the 
bank which was then open. 

This picture was copied from the original by a 
Japanese artist in water colors. 

The debating team has accepted our challenge 
which won the state championship. 

The coach returned from the field after a vic- 
torious game with his team. 

A tablet to the memory of Walter Hines Page 
was placed in Westminster Abbey who was 
our ambassador to England during the World 
War. 

He worked the problem while I watched him 
on the blackboard. 


In each of the following sentences express 


thought more clearly by subordination: 


1 


2. 


He was a teacher and you could never forget 
him. 

I am looking for a house and it should accom- 
modate twelve people. 

The trees in the pear and peach orchards were 
covered with blossoms and spring came. 

All the pupils will go to the athletic field and 
the classes will form in a line under the direc- 
tion of the coach. 

Many Americans were in Europe and war was 
declared. ; 


the 


10. 


REVIEW 


David was a shepherd boy and he was deter- 
mined to fight the giant, Goliath. 

Bermuda is an island and we obtain our Ber- 
muda lilies from it. 

We spent the afternoon sauntering through the 
cathedral and it was in great need of repair. 

I cannot go on any trips and I have secured 
work for Saturdays. 

One of the soldiers in the cavalry had a splen- 
did horse and I had often ridden it myself. 
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V. In these sentences insert suitable conjunctions 
selected from the following list: and, but, nevertheless, 
moreover, furthermore, however, consequently, therefore, 
either—or, neither—nor, as—as, also, so—as, so—that. 
Explain each choice that you make. 


1; 


2. 


3. 


Congress has already passed this bill it is 
now a law. 

You must improve your work —— you will 
not be promoted. 

The whale lives in water 
You reported your absence 
detained after school. 
Every boy enjoys a football game 

strenuous sport. 
The people of that country are not poor 
are they contented. 

Swimming is both healthful and practical. 
every boy and girl should learn to swim. 
Plant your bulbs now you will have them 

ready for winter. 
He did not win the game —— he was much 
admired for his fine tackle. 


it is not a fish. 
you will be 


it is a 
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10. The band plays every evening it plays 
good music, too. 

11. What did she mean 
of her? 

12. If they stay in the room, there is the burglar 

if they go out of the room, there is the 
mad dog. What shall they do? 

13. The driver did not crack his whip —— he did 
give other signs of starting. 

14. This soil is not suitable 
for your plants. 


what did you think 


this soil is 


15. We could not decide for ourselves we 
asked a third person to decide for us. 

16. I went, saw the situation for myself. 

17. Her ways are ways of pleasantness all her 


paths are paths of peace. 

18. He is a rich man he treats rich and poor 
alike. 

19. This lad has worked —— hard 
to accomplish this task. 

20. No rain had fallen there the fields could 
not be irrigated; every one felt sure that 
no famine would result. 

21. We observed that the peasants of the village 


that lad 


were industrious —— thrifty; , we no- 
ticed the neatness of the cottages and gar- 
dens, 

Composition 


Story-Telling: Use one of the following as your topic 
sentence, and tell the story that it suggests to you: 


1. Last night there was an explosion in Mr. 
Allen’s garage. 
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no 


The cry, “Help!” rang out in clear, frightened 
tones. 

I know now what “‘ Haste makes waste’’ means. 

I shall never forget my first party. 

It was the best ghost story told that Hallowe’en. 

A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

A punctured tire brought an interesting adven- 
ture. 


pr eect ee 


Description: Choose one of the following suggestions 
and describe the picture that comes into your mind: 


1. My first party 6. The bargain counter 

2. Coasting down hill on a 7. Her new spring hat 
bicycle 8. Our new captain 

3. A “pep” meeting in our 9. Ice skating on the lake 
school 10. Tardy again 

4. The birds’ Christmas feast 11. Buying a party dress 

5. Snowed in 12. Out in the storm 


Explanation: Explain one of the following: 


How to make lemonade How to organize a council 

How to make a camp stove How to elect a class president 

-How to make a dress How to make artificial ice 

How to make fire with flint How to find directions by 
and steel examining trees 


Giving Reasons: From one of the following topics 
develop a convincing paragraph: 


1. The decision in the contest was unfair. 

2. Our school day should be lengthened. 

3. lam in favor of our candidate for the presidency 
of the class. 
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4. We should not restrict immigration to America. 

5. I like a long walk to school better than a short 
walk. 

6. A job is easier to do if we are interested in it. 


Letter Writing: Write a letter to a friend congratulat- 
ing him or her on some success which he or she has 
recently achieved. 

Write a letter accepting a position which you have 
applied for. 

Write an informal invitation to a party. 

Write one of the following business letters: 


1. To a bank asking for a Job. 

2. To a publisher ordering several books for your 
school room. 

3. To a junior high school asking for a copy of the 
school paper. 


Correct Usage: From the words in parenthesis choose 
the correct one to use. Give your reason for each 
choice. 


1. She is the one 
were) to go with. 

2. John felt very (uncomfortably, uncomfortable}. 

3. The rose smells (sweetly, sweet). 

4, Who are (them, they) (who, whom) the police- 
men stopped? 

5. Neither of us (take, takes) music or drawing. 

6. He (don’t, doesn’t) know about the cause of the 
trouble. 

7. Five plus four (equal, equals) nine. 

8, Six fives minus four threes (is, are) eighteen. 


(who, whom) you (was 


REVIEW 


Two hundred tickets at a quarter each (make, 
makes) fifty dollars. 

Billy or Joe (are, is) going. 

Neither the boys nor their father (have, has) 
any work. 

(Is, are) your brother and sister in town? 

Measles (has, have) broken out again in our 
city. 

The secretary and treasurer (is, are) William. 

The secretary and the treasurer (is, are) coming 
together. 

Every one of us (are, is) feeling dull to-day. 

Each boy and each girl put on (their, his, her) 
best clothes for the game. 

The hotel, in addition to the stores near by, 
(were, was) a total loss. 

The ashes which (was, were) accumulating (was, 
were) removed. 

No man, no boy, no girl (is, are) allowed to stand 
here. 

“The Breadwinners” (are, is) a good story. 

Plenty of bread and milk (is, are) the food you 
need. 

There (is, are) plenty of people who (find, finds) 
fault. 

He (don’t, doesn’t) understand transitives. 

Are you sure you know (who, whom) you are 
addressing ? 

Soup and beans (make, makes) a better meal 
than pancakes and syrup (do, does). 

I who (am, are) talking to you am the one you 

- (was, were) inquiring about. 

Doesn’t it seem cold to you? +I mean you, John, 
who (are, is) near the window. 
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29. A good digestion, not brains (count, counts) 
most in this world. 

30. Two-thirds of nine (is, are) six. 

31. Mary or Jane (have, has) lost (her, their) book. 

32. Neither (has, have) come back to look for it. 

33. A large supply of horses (were, was) imported. 

34. He is one of the best actors that (has, have) 
ever come here. 

35. Athletics (have, has) helped him to grow strong. 

36. The shape of the flowers (is, are) most attractive. 

37. The uses to which wireless may be put (impress, 
impresses) us as Innumerable. 


Diagramming: Review page 295. Then test these 
sentences by diagramming them. Which sentences are 
incorrect ? 


1. Having enjoyed the parade, the boys and girls 
bought tickets for the circus. 

2. That article on ‘Thrift,’ written for the edi- 
torial column of ‘‘School News,’’ was copied 
by one of the daily papers. 

3. Arriving late at the camp, no supper was pre- 
pared, 

4. Watching the game, he forgot to watch the 
time. 

5. Truth crushed to earth will rise again. 

6. The girls, challenged by our boys, accepted the 
opportunity for a debate. 

7. Throwing his coat and hat on the bench, breath- 
ing exercises were begun. 

8. The children, dancing around the maypole, sang 
many delightful old ballads. 


INDEX 


Abbreviations, how to write, 49, 51 

Accusative case, 172; adjunct accusa- 
tive, 172; direct object of transitive 
verb, 172; of pronouns, 173, 174; 
with prepositions, 172, 174; after 
infinitive as subject, 211 

Active voice, 163, 164 

Address, of envelope, 57; model for, 
57; return, 57 

Address, noun of, 51, 318 

Adjective clauses, 88; phrases, 88 

Adjectives, 77; as picture-making 
words, 250; comparison of, 236: 
correct use of, 114, 118, 119, 234, 
235, 236, 238, 239; defined, 77; dis- 
tinguished from adverbs, 233; dis- 
tinguished from gerunds, 207; in 
description, 241, 242, 246, 247, 316, 
335; overworked, 240; possessive, 
116; practice and review in use of, 
45, O41, 318, 119, 250, 251, 316; 
predicate, 156, 234; pronouns as, 
116; proper, 48; rule of agreement 
of, 113; synonyms, 240; variety in 
use of, 240; verbal (participles), 
200; used effectively as modifiers, 
77, 87, 88, 95, 96 

Adjunct accusative, 172 

Adverbial clauses, 88; phrases, 88 

Adverbs, 77; comparison of, 236; cor- 
rect use of, 234, 235, 236; defined, 
77; distinguished from adjectives, 
233; practice and review in use of, 
78, 81, 238, 239; used effectively as 
modifiers, 77, 87, 88, 95, 96; form 
ending in ly, 234 

Affirmative side, in debate, 136 

Agreement, of adjective with noun, 
114; of indefinite pronoun with 
antecedent, 116; of possessive ad- 
jective with antecedent, 117, 118; 
of pronoun in subordinate clause 
with antecedent, 185; of verb with 
subject, 114, 180, 185; practice and 
review in use of, 183, 184, 185, 186 

Analysis of sentences, 15; by dia- 
grams, 291, 292, 298, 294, 295 

Antecedent, agreement of pronoun 
with, 115; agreement of possessive 
adjective with, 116; exactness of 
statement by using, 117 

Antonyms, 256, 257; list of, 257 

Apostrophe, in appositives, 173; in 
contractions, 225; in genitives, 84, 
85, 86, 172, 208; in plurals of words, 
letters, and figures, 82; omission of 
in ‘ve pronouns, 85; sum- 


mary of rules for use of, 84, 85; 
with else, 86 

Application, letter of, model of, 69; 
practice and review in use of, 70, 71 

Appositives, 85, 173, 318 

Argument. (See Debate) 

Arrangement of address on envelope, 
57; dialogue in play, 226; paragraph 
in written conversation, 132; parts of 
business letter, 57; parts of friendly 
letter, 149; subject and predicate, 
14; written composition, 42, 43 

As, correct use of, 274; use of im ex- 
pressing similes, 253 

As, as, correct use of, 274 

Autobiography, 297 

Auxiliary verbs, 201 


Be, as linking verb, 157; subjunctive 
mood of, 217 

Body, of a letter, 58; of a story, 123 

Book reports, 262; model for, 262 

Booklets, of local history, 268; of book 
reports, 262 

Bulletin board, suggestions, 75, 244 

Business letters, 56; models for, 57, 
65, 66; practice and review in writ- 
ing of, 60, 61, 66, 67, parts of, 58, 
59; details which make for clear- 
ness in, 59, 60 

Business world, learning about, 56, 


, 68 
By-laws of constitution class club, 29 


Capital letters, practice and review 
in use of, 49, 50, 128, 132; summary 
of rules for use of, 48, 49, 56 

Caret, use of the, 43 

Case, 171; accusative, 172; adjunct 
accusative, 172; dative, 172; geni- 
tive, 172; nominative, 171; ob- 
jective, 172; forms of nouns and 
pronouns, 172, 173, 174 

Cawein, Madison, quotation, 258 

Chief workers in the sentence, 76 

Choosing the correct word, exercises 
in, 101, 115, 118, 119, 162, 176, 179, 
180, 185, 186, 193, 194, 198, 199, 208, 
225, 264, 265, 275, 276, 336, 337, 338 

Citizenship, short talks on, 189, 195 

Class Club, the, 28; model for con- 
stitution for, 29, 30; committees for, 
30; opportunities offered by, 28; 
parliamentary practice, 30, 31; sug- 
gestions for meetings of, 31 

Class exercises, 66, 138, 153, 243 

Class talks, business world, 62; class 
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club, 30, 31; discussions, 3, 8, 9, 
196, 222, 223, 282, 283; good Citi- 
zenship, 189, 195, 305; helping the 
health department, 219, 220, 221; 
introductory, 1 

Clauses, 18; adjective, 88, adverbial, 
88; as modifiers, 87; co-ordinate, 
18; position of, 22, 92; defined, 18; 
dependent, 22; independent, pak 
practice and review in use of, 
89, 90, 91, 92; principal, 22; Pee 
ordinate, 22: substantive, 91, 92; 
variety gained by use of, 95, 96, 97, 
212, 313 

Coaches and pupils, 149 

Collective nouns, 183 

Colon, use of, 53, 58 

Combining sentences (exercises in), 
21, 25, 26, 27, 204, 206 

Comma, uses of, after yes and no, 52, 
319; for appositives, 52, 318; for 


Composition (written exercises), auto- 


biography, 297; book reports, 262; 
conversation, 131, 132, 133; descrip- 
tion, 244, 246, 247, 316, 335; drama- 
tization, 227, 228, 324; editorials, 
113, 223: explanation, 224; fables, 
95, 131; letters, 60, 61, 66, 67, 70, 
71, 73, 149, 150, 152, 154, 155, 247, 
261, 300, 301, 302, 303, 336; inter- 
views, 231, 232, 233; news writing, 
106, 107, 108; paragraph study, 43, 
44, 100, 142, 192, 216, 224, 246, 247, 
255, 256, 259, 264, 289, 298, 316, 
317, 334, 335; story writing, 134, 
190, 191, 287, 298, 324 


Compound predicate verb, 14 
Compound sentences, 17; analysis of, 


18, 19; conjunction in, 18; defined, 
25; diagram of, 293; practice and 
review in use of, 18, 19, 20, 21, 25, 
26, 99, 328; punctuation of, 20 


noun of address, 51, 318; for nomi- 
native absolute, 319; for parentheti- 
cal expressions, 52, 281, 318; for 
participial phrase, 202; in complex 
sentence, 22, 52, 281; in compound 


sentence, 20, 52; in quotations, §2, 


127, 128, 129: in relative clause, 52. 
281; introductory words, 319; in 
series, 52; nominative absolute, 


319; summary of uses of, 51, 52 
Common nouns, 81 


Comparative degree of, adjectives, 


236; adverbs, 236 


Comparison adjectives, 236; adverbs, 


236 
Complete predicate, 13 
Complete subject, 13 
Complete verbs, 155 


Complex sentences, 22; analysis of, 


23; dangers in use of, 278; defined 


25; diagram for, 293, 294; practice 
and review in use of, 23, 24, 99, 
280, 328, 332; punctuation, 22, 280; 
test for good, 279; why we use, 276 


Complimentary ending of letter, 58 


Composition (oral exercises), conver- 


sation, 6, 8, 46, 47, 147, 149, 190, 241, 
290, 301, 302, 305, 307} class talks, Be 
8, 9, 30, 31, 62, 189, 195, 196, 219, 
220, 221, 222, 293, 282, 283, 305; 
debates, 136-141; description, 241, 
242, 246, 247, 335; dramatization, 
227, 299, 324; ‘explanation, 187, 188; 


189; 264, 302, 307, 324, 335; guides 
for, 31, 32; observing and report- 
ing, 68, 127, 132, 133, 268; para- 


graph study, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 97, 
98, 189, 241, 242) 244, 252, 257, 263: 
personal interviews, 64, 67, 231, 
232, 261, 266; poems, AG, 248, 249, 
258, 289, 325; projects, 28, 103, 
136, 218, 221, 250, 260, 262, 266, 
300, 323; rhymes, 222, 249, 250, 
324; story-telling, 119, 120, 123, 
124, 215, 283, 284, 286, 287, 324; 


from outline, 124, 284; from differ- 


ent point of view, 124 


Compound subject, 14 
Conelusion of a story, 123 
Conjunctions, 18, 79, 268, 333; co- 
ordinating, 18, 270, 333; correct 
use of, 270, 271, 275, 276, 333; cor- 
relative, 270; defined, 79; compound 
sentences, 20, 271; complex sen- 
tences, 272; practice and review 
in use of, 78, 79, 270, 271, 273, 274, 
275, 276, 333; subordinating, 272 
Conjunctive adverbs, 273; list of, 273 
Constitution for Class Club, 29, 30 
Contractions, 225 
Conversation, how written in drama, 
227; how written in story, 131; in 
letter, 147; story enlivened by, 133, 
283, 286, 287; gestions for writ- 
ing, 132, 133; ieedet for, 131, 132 
Co-ordinate clauses, 18 
Co-ordinating conjunctions, 18 
Correct usage, adjectives, 114, 118, 
119, 234, 236, 238, 239; adverbs, 234, 
235, 238; as, as. ‘974; conjunctions, 
270, 271, 275, 276, 333; each other, 
142; else, 86; either, or, 275; its, it’s, 
225; learn, teach, 264; lie, lay, 161; 
like, as if, as, 274; negatives, 182; 
gah nor, 275; nouns, 81, 82, 83, 
84, 85, 86; one another, 143; other, 
236, 237; participles, 294; possessive 
adjectives, 118, 119; possessive noun~ 
with gerund, 208; prepositions, 310; 
pronouns, 85, 114, 116, 173, 174, 
177, 273; raise, rise, 161; shall, 
will, 192; should, would, 193; so, as, 
274; sit, set, 161; think, guess, 101; 
this, that, these, those, 114; those, them} 
114; verbs, 155, 156, 180, 196, 201; 
were, 217; without, unless, 275; who, 
whom, 177, 178; whose, who's, 225 
Correcting compositions, 42 
Correlative conjunctions, 270 
Criticism, 42, 108, 133, 134; being own 
critic, 42: ‘items for, 108, 133, 134 


Dative case, 172 
Dawn, the Harvester, C. Scollard, 248 


INDEX 


Debates, 136; affirmative side in, 136; 
challenge in, 137; early practice 
for, 138; judge in, 140; model letters 
for correspondence in, 137, 140; 
negative side in, 136: order of 
speakers in, 139; preliminary, 139; 
subjects for, 140, 141; substitutes 
for, 139; wording of prepositions 
for, 136, 138 

Declarative sentences, 14, 328; posi- 
tion of subject and predicate in, 14; 
subject omitted in, 14 

Deland, Margaret, quoted, 307 

Dependent clauses, 22 

Description, 240, 241, 242, 244, 246, 
247, 316; general impression in, 241, 
242; order of detail in, 243 

Details, in a story, 96 

Diagrams, 290, 338; models for simple 
sentences, 291, 292, 293; models for 
compound sentences, 293; models 
for complex sentences, 293, 294; 
as a help in testing correctness and 
sentences, 295 

Dickens, Charles, quoted, 143 

Dictionary, for plurals, 82 

Direct object, 157, 160 

Direct quotations, 127, 128 

Dramatization, of personal inter- 
views, 299; of short talks, 324; of 
stories, 227; list of stories and 
poems for, 227, 228, 324; model, 226 


Each other, correct use of, 142 

Echo, 169 

Editorials, 112; models for, 112, 304; 
subjects for, 112, 113 

Either, or, correct use of, 275 

Elliptical sentences, 311 

Else, apostrophe with, 86 _ 

Enunciation (See Pronunciation), 74, 
102 

Envelopes, addressing, 60; model, 57 

Essential parts of the sentence, 12 

Exclamation mark, 51 

Exclamations, 319 

Exclamatory sentences, 14, 328 

Explanation (oral), 186, 338; model 
or, 187, 188; outline for, 188 

Expletives, 319 


Fable, study of the, 95, 131 


Feminine gender, 117 
Figures of speech, metaphors, 254; 


similes, 254; personification, 259; 
when to use, 254 

Finishing stories, 259, 321; sugges- 
tions for, 259, 260 

For home and school exercises, 39, 86, 
108, 247, 250, 252 i 

Form of written composition, 42, 43 

Formal note e wbhietgr jos 151 

Formal note of regret, 

Fowler, The, Wiltred W. Gibson, 248 

Friendly letters, 144; model of, 144, 
146, 147; parts of, 149; practice and 
review in use of, 149, 150 A 
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Game, A Dangerous, 321 

Games, sentence, 11; verb, 97 

Garland, Hamlin, quoted, 316 

Gender, agreement of possessive ad- 
jective with its antecedent in, 117; 
agreement of pronoun with its 
antecedent in, 117; feminine, 117; 
masculine, 117 

Genitive case, 172, 208 

Gerunds, 206; correct use of possessive 
adjectives with, 208; correct use of 
possessive nouns with, 208; how 
used in sentence, 207; distinguished 
from participle, 207 

Gibson, Wilfrid Wilson, quoted, 248 

Gibson, William H., quoted, 190 

Good form in writing, 41, 42, 43 

Graham, Kenneth, quoted, 308 

Grant, Ulysses S., quoted, 297 

Group exercises, 28, 66, 124, 138, 149, 
196, 260, 268, 324, 325 

Guess, think, correct use of, 101 

Guides for, form of written composi- 
tion, 41, 42, 43; oral composition, 
31, 32; story-telling, 123, 124 


Heading of a letter, 58 
Health campaign (project), 218 
Hyphen, 53 


If, Rudyard Kipling, 325 

Imitation, of sentences, 306; sugges- 
tions for, 306, 307, 308, 309; of par- 
agraphs, 315, 316, 317 

Indefinite pronouns, agreement with 
antecedent, 116, 182; compound 
with else, 86 

Indention of paragraph, 43 

Independent clauses, 18 

Independent expressions, 318, 319; 
punctuation of, 318, 319; apposi- 
tives, 318; nominative of address, 
318; parenthetical expressions, 318; 
nominative absolute, 318; yes and 
no, 319; interjections, 319; ex- 
clamations, 319 

Indicative mood, 216 

Indirect object, 172 

Indirect quotations, 127, 128 

Infinitives, case of pronoun after, 211; 
case of subject, 211; correct use, 
210, 211, 263; ald gil paca 209; sign 
of, 209; how used in sentence, 209 

Informal notes, 150, 151 

Ingelow, Jean, quoted, 315 

Inside address of business letter, 58 

Interjections, 80, 319 

Interrogation mark, use of, 51 

Interrogative sentences, 14, 328 

Interview, the personal, 64, 67, 231, 
232, 261, 266 

Intransitive verbs, 155, 156, 157, 158; 
practice and review in use of, 156, 
157, 158, 159, 160 

Introduction to a story, 123. | 

Introductory talk to boys and girls, 1 

Introductory words (there and it), 319 
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Inverted order of essential parts of a 
sentence, 14 

Invitation, formal and informal, notes 
of, 150, 151 

Irregular verbs, 197; list of, 197 

Irving, Washington, quoted, 307, 309 

It as an introductory word, 319 

Its, It’s, correct use of, 225 


Johnson, Owen, quoted, 6 
Judge, in debate, 140 


Keeping record of reading, 262 
Kipling, Rudyard, selection from, 325 


Larkspur, Marjorie Meeker, 248 

Lauder, Harry, quoted, 231 

Lay, lie, 161 

Learn, teach, 264 

Letter exchange, a, 153 

Letters, application, 68, business, 56, 
57, 66, 67, 336; friendly, 144, 336; 
models of, 28, 57, 65, 66, 69, 70, 71, 
72, 137, 140, 144, 146, 147, 150, 
151, 152, 154, 300, 301, 302, 303; 
parts of business, 58, 59, friendly, 
149; practice and review in use of, 
60, 61, 66, 67, 70, 71, 73, 149, 150, 
152, 154, 155, 247, 261, 300, 301, 
302, 303, 336; recommendation, 71; 
soeial notes, 28, 150; telegrams, 312 

Letters and figures, plurals of, 82 

Lie, lay, correct use of, 161 

Like, in place of as or as if, 274; in 
expressing similes, 253 

Lincoin, Abraham, letter of, 154 

Linking verbs, 151, 157; as infinitives, 
211; list of, in common use, 157; 
practice and review in use of, 160 

Lyric poems, 248, 249; making book- 
let of, 250 


Maeterlinck, Maurice, quoted, 308 

Main incident, of story, 123 

March, Madison Cawein, 258 

Masculine gender, 117 

Meeker, Marjorie, quoted, 249 

Meetings of class club, 31 

Memorizing, selection for, 315 

Messages. (See Telegram) 

Metaphor, 254 

Modifiers, adjective, 77, 88; adverb- 
ial, 77, 88; clauses as, 87; phrases as, 
87, 205; position, 92, 94, 205; va- 

- riety in Se oberpt gained, 89, 95, 96 

Mood, 216; indicative, 216; subjunc- 
tive, 217 


Napoleon or Hercules? 284 
Narration. (See Story-telling) 
Natural order in the sentence, 14 
Negative side in debate, 136 
Negative words, 182 

Newbolt, Henry, quoted, 46 
News writing, 106; models, 107, 108 
No, comma after, 52, 319 

No More, Arthur Randolph, 289 
Nominative absolute, 318 
Nominative case, 171 
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Nominative case forms, 173, 174 

Nominative of address, 318 

Nor, neither, correct use of, 275 

Noun clauses, 91. (See Substantive 
Clause) 

Nouns, 76; agreement of words, 114, 
180, 185; case forms, 171, 172, 173, 
174; collective, 183; common, 81; 
compound, 84; defined, 76; genitive 
case, 172, 208; how used in sentence, 
171, 172, 173, 174; in apposition, 85, 
173, 318; to express number, 82; to 
express possession, 84, 172; of ad- 
dress, 51, 318; practice and review in 
use, 77, 81, 171, 172, 173, 174; predi- 
cate, 156; proper, 81; with ge- 
rund, 208;verbal, 206 

Number, rhyme, 83; singular and 
plural, 82 


Object, cognate, 158; direct, 157, 160; 
indirect, 172; of preposition, 172 
Object case forms of personal pro- 
nouns, 173 
Objective case. 

Dative) 

Observing and reporting, 68, 127, 132, 
133, 268 

One another, 143 

Oral composition. 
oral) 

Order, in sentence, 14; in explanation, 
187, 188; in story, 123, 124; of 
speakers in debate, 139 

Other, comparison expressed with, 
236, 237 

Outline, the, 39, 40; practice and re- 
view in use of, 68, 188, 261 


(See Accusative and 


(See Composition, 


Paine, Ralph D., quoted, 317 

Paragraph, the, 32; defined, 32; imi- 
tation, 315, 316, 317; indention of, 
43; in written conversation, 132; 
models for, 32, 33, 34, 288, 315, 316, 
317; outline of, 39; practice and re- 
view in use of, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 
43, 44, 97, 99, 100, 142, 189, 191, 
216, 224, 241, 242, 244, 246, 247, 
251, 255, 256, 257, 259; 263, 264, 
289, 297, 315, 316, 317, 335; test 
for, 42; topic of, 32, 34; topic sen- 
tence of, 34, 38; unity of, 39 

Parenthetical expressions, 182, 318 

Parliamentary practice, 30, 31 

Participial phrases, 202 

Participle, 196, 200; correct use of, 
203, 263; distinguished from de- 
scriptive adjectives, 207; past, 196, 
201; perfect, 196; phrase, 200; posi- 
tion of, 205; present, 200 

Parts of speech, 76; practice and re- 
view in use of, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81; 

same word used as different, 80; 
summary of, 76-79 

Passive voice, 163, 164, 199; retained 
object in, 166 

Past participle, 196, 200, 201 

Past perfect tense, 201 
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Past tense and past participle, 199; 
confusion in use of, 199 

Perfect tense, 201 

Period, uses of, 51 

Person, pronouns in formal notes,152 

Personal pronouns. (See Pronouns) 

Personification, 258 

Phrases, 87; adjective, 88; adverbial, 
88; participial, 202; position of, 92; 
practice and review in use of, 88, 
89, 90, 202; variety of expression 
gained by use of, 89, 95, 96, 215, 216 

Playing the Game, Henry Newbolt, 46 

Plays. (See Dramatization) 

Plural number, 82 

Poems, Autumn, 249; Dawn, the Har- 
vester, 248; If, 325; Larkspur, 248; 
March, 258; No More, 289; Playing 
the Game, 46; The Fowler, 248 

Pony-Rider, The, 252 

Possessive adjectives, 116; before 
gerund, 208; correct usage of, 118, 
119; rule of agreement of, 116 

Possessive nouns, 84, 172; expressing 
joint possessive, 84; expressing 
separate possessive, 84 

Possessive pronouns, 85 

Predicate, 10, 13, 14; complete, 13; 
compound, 14; defined, 10; order of, 
in sentence, 14 

Predicate adjectives, 156 

Predicate nominatives, 160 

Predicate nouns, 156 

Predicate pronouns, 156; practice and 
review in use of, 174 

Predicate verbs, 13; compound, 14 

Preliminary debates, 139 

Prepositions, 78; correct use, 78, 79, 
310; defined, 78; list of commonly 
confused, 310; object of, 172; prac- 
tice and review in use of, 78, 79, 310 

Present participle, 200 

Present perfect tense, 201 

Present tense, 201 

Principal clauses, 22 

Principal — of verbs, 196 

Projects, k of lyrics, 250; book re- 
port annual, 260; class club, 28; 
community interests, 300; health 
campaign, 218; health scrap book, 
221; parent-teachers day, 323; public 
debates, 136; school newspaper, 103; 
using public library, 260; writing 
local history, 266 

Pronouns, 76; agreement with their 
antecedents, 114; antecedents, 15; 
case forms, 173, 174; compound per- 
sonal, 177; defined, 76; indefinite, 
116; personal, 173, 174; possessive 
forms, 85; practice and review in 
use, 77, 118, 119, 175, 176, 273; 
predicate, 156; relative, 273; table 
showing case forms, 173 

Pronunciation, 31, 32, 74. 102; practice 

_ andreview,74, 102, 143, 191, 298, 299 

Proper adjectives, capitalization, 48 

Proper nouns, 81 

Propositions for debate, 140, 141 
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Psalm XXIIT, 315 

Public speaking, 228; class club, de- 
bates, 136; informal, 228, 229; sug- 
gestions for, 229, 230; value of, 229 

Punctuation, colon, 53, 54; comma, 
20, 22, 51, 52, 127, 128, 129, 202, 
281, 318, 319; exclamation point, 
51; hyphen, 53; interrogation 
point, 51; of complex sentences, 22; 
of compound sentences, 20; period, 
51; quotation marks, 53; practice 
and review in use of, 21, 26, 54, 55, 
128, 131, 132, 206, 281, 282, 318, 
319, 328; semicolon, 54; summary 
of, 51, 52, 53, 54 


Quotation marks, 53, 127, 128, 129; 
single, 129 

Quotations, 127; arrangement of 
paragraphs in, 132; changing from 
direct to indirect, 127, 128, 129; 
direct, 127; indirect, 127; practice 
and review in use of, 128, 129, 130, 
131, 132; within a quotation, 129 


Raise, correct use of, 161, 162 

Randolph, Arthur, quoted, 290 

Recommendation, letters of, 71, 72 

Regret, formal note of, 152 

Regular verbs, 197 

Relative clause, punctuation of, 281 

Relative pronouns, 273; case forms, 
177, 178; compound, 177; list, 273 

Review exercises (general), 47, 99, 
141, 191, 224, 263, 296, 326 

Rhymes, models for, 222, 249; sug- 
gestions for, 250, 324 

Rise, correct use of, 161, 162 

Rules, of agreement, 113, 180; form- 
ing plurals, 82; forming possessives, 
84; parliamentary practice, 30, 31; 
using shall and will, 192 


Salutation in a letter, 58 

Scent, 285 

School paper (project), 103; depart- 
ments of, 105; editorials for, 112, 
113, 304; news writing, 106; models 
for, 107, 108; special issue of, 113; 
interviews for, 231, 232, 233 

School pledge of Athenian youth, 
317; imitation of, 317 

Scollard, Clinton, quoted, 248 

Self criticism, 42, 108, 133, 134 

Semicolon, compound sentence, 20, 54 

Sentence, the analysis of, 15; capi- 
talization of, 48; chief workers in, 
76; complete predicate of, 13; com- 
plete subject of, 13; compound, 17; 
complex, 22; declarative, 14; ellipti- 
cal, 311; essential parts of, 12; es- 
sential qualities of good, 9; ex- 
clamatory, 14; game of, 11; imita- 
tion, 306, 307; interrogative, 14; 
order of parts of, 14; predicate of, 
10; punctuation of, 20, 22, 48; 
practice and review in use of, 11, 12, 
15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
49, 50, 54, 55, 81, 86, 89, 90, 94, 
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95, 99, 100, 141, 163, 190, 204, 216, 
217, 218, 244, 257, 263, 265, 296, 
311, 326, 327, 328, 329, 330, 331, 
332; simple, 17; subject of, 10; 
subject omitted in, 14; summary of 
definitions of, 25; test for, 93, 205; 
variety in beginnings of, 215 

Series, comma in the, 52 

Set, sit, correct use of, 161 

Shall, will, correct use of, 192 

Sign of the infinitive, 209 

Signature of a letter, 59 

Simile, 254 

Simple sentences, 17; diagram of, 
291, 292, 293; practice and review 
in use of, 18, 19, 25, 26, 99, 296, 328 

Singular number, 82 

So, as, correct use of, 274 

Social notes, 150, 151, 152 

Speech improvement. (See Pronun- 
ciation and Enunciation) 

Stevenson, R. L., quoted, 306, 307, 
308, 309 

Stories (for illustrative material), 
Charlie and the Lost Ticket, 120; 
Dangerous Game, A, 321; Initiative, 
62; In Time of Need, 125; Napoleon 
or Hercules, 284; Scent, 285; Sports- 
man, A Good, 4; Strange Little 
People, A, 32; Two Brothers, The, 
239; Young Surveyor, The, 7 

Story-telling, 119, 334; body or main 
incident in, 123; conclusion in, 123; 
from a different point of view, 124; 
good opening sentences for, 215, 
287; how conversation enlivens, 
283, 286, 287; introduction, 123; 
outline as helps for, 124, 284; sug- 
gestions for, 124; steps in, 123; 
value of modifiers in, 96, 212; value 
of details, in, 120, 122, 287; ways 
of constructing, 124, 284 

aed writing, 134, 190, 191, 287, 298, 


Subject, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14; agreement 
of verb with, 180; complete, 13; 
compound, 14; defined, 10; of in- 
finitive, 211; position of, 14; prac- 
tice and review in use of, 11, 12, 
188, 184; simple, 13 

Subject forms of pronouns, 171, 173 

' Subject substantive, 13, 180; com- 
pound, 14 

Subjunctive mood, 217 

Subordinate clauses, 22; case forms of 
pronouns in, 177 

Subordinating conjunctions, 273 

Substantives, 82, 84; clause, 91. (See 
Noun clauses); inflection of, 82, 
83, 84; subject, 13 

Summaries, capital letters, 48,49; parts 
of speech, 76, 77, 78, 79; punctua- 
tion, 51, 52, 53, 54; definitions, 25 

Superlative degree, correct use of 
adjectives, 236; adverbs, 236 

Synonyms, 214, 215, 240, 253 


Teach, learn, correct use of, 264 
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Telegram, the, 312 

Tense, in quotations, 129; in proverbs, 
maxims, and axioms, 129 

Tenses, 192, 201 

Tests, for sentences, 93, 205; for con- 
tractions, 225 

There as an introductory word, 319 

Think, guess, correct use of, 101 

This, that, these, those, correct use, 114 

Those, them, correct use of, 114 

Titles, how to write, 42 

Topic of paragraph, 32, 142 

Topic sentence, 34 

Transitive verbs, 155, 156, 157, 
159, 160 

Turgenef, Ivan, quoted, 251 

Twain, Mark, quoted, 253 


Unity, of paragraph, 39 


Van Dyke, Henry, quoted, 188, 308 

Variety in expression, 212, 215, 253 

Verb phrase, 76 

Verbal adjectives, 200 

Verbal nouns, 206 

Verbs, 76, 155, 196; agreement with 
subject, 180; as  picture-making 
words, 250; auxiliary, 201; com- 
plete, 150; defined, 76; game of, 
197; gerunds, 206; infinitive form 
of, 209, 210, 211; intransitive, 155, 
156; linking, 156; list of, 197; mood, 
216; practice and review in use of, 
77, 81, 156, 165, 166, 198, 199, 250, 
251, 296, 297, 316, 330, 331; predi- 
cate, 13; principal parts of, 196; 
summary of, 156; tenses of, 192, 
201; transitive, 155, 156; variety in 
use of, 212; voice of, 163, 164 

Vocabulary, enlarging and improving, 
74, 214, 221, 239, 240, 256 

Voice, 163, 164; active, 163; in paral- 
lel statements, 168; passive, 164; 
summary of, 165; variety in ex- 
pression through use of, 169; table 
of active and passive forms, 201 


Walker, Stewart, quoted, 227 
Were, in the subjunctive mood, 217 
Without, unless, correct use of, 275 
Who, whom, correct use of, 177, 178 
Who's, whose, correct use of, 225 
Will, shall, correct use of, 192, 193 
Word pictures, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 
246, 249, 251, 252, 253, 316, 335 
Word study, antonyms, 256; choosing 
the correct word, 101, 115, 118, 
119, 162, 176, 179, 180, 185, 186, 
193, 194, 198, 199, 208, 225, 264, 
265, 275, ~276, 3388; 337, 338; 
enlarging and improving vocabu- 
lary, 74, 214, 221, 239, 240, 256; 
history of words, 288; pronuncia- 
tion, 31, 32, 74, 102, 143, 191, 298, 
299; synonyms, 214, 215, 240, 253 
Written composition. (See Composi- 
tion, written) 
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Yes, comma after, 53, 319 


